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FOREWORD 

Speech  training  is  every  year  taking  a  more  significant  place 
in  our  educational  life.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  speech,  as 
a  field  of  study,  is  one  that  is  definitely  associated  with  all  other 
educational  experiences,  with  human  needs,  and  with  human 
efficiency.  In  it,  as  in  few  other  subjects,  the  individual  is  the 
main  concern.  In  it  the  subject  matter  deals  with  human  equip- 
ment and  the  individual's  use  and  control  of  that  equipment  for 
personal  and  social  ends,  with  language  as  a  social  institution 
and  the  individual's  use  of  language  and  interest  in  its  history, 
with  the  human  mind  and  its  ways  and  power  of  expression  and, 
ultimately,  with  the  art  of  oral  communication  as  an  essential  in 
personal  and  social  competence.  Educators  today,  therefore, 
have  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  fact  that  the  right  sort  of 
speech  training  frees  the  individual,  develops  him  mentally, 
socially,  and  culturally  and  leads  constructively  to  individual 
and  social  ideals. 

Speech  education  provides  experiences  in  learning  in  which 
the  student  may  have  a  deep  and  active  concern  and  through  it 
strong  individual  motives  for  oral  communication.  It  prescribes 
projects  and  activities  of  social  value  in  which  the  student  may 
become  a  participant  and  thereby  develop  right  social  attitudes 
and  social  understanding.  It  brings  a  student  to  his  feet, 
develops  his  individuality,  his  self-control,  his  self-respect,  gives 
him  a  better  chance  to  succeed  in  life  and  increases  his  power  to 
serve. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  offer  a  course  in  speech 
education  with  material  and  suggestions  adaptable  to  other 
courses  of  study  made  for  local  needs.  The  work  is  arranged  in 
study  units  which  may  be  used  for  separate  recitations  or  periods 
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of  study.  The  units  are  planned  with  the  idea  of  grouping  sub- 
ject matter  and  of  developing  appreciation  of  certain  personal 
and  social  values  in  speech  education.  The  work  is  here  pre- 
sented that  change  may  be  brought  about  in  the  student. 

The  inclusion  of  Units  I-V  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
students  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  need  for  speech  training 
and  are  therefore  not  properly  conditioned  to  it.  Effort  has 
been  made  to  arrange  the  content  in  such  manner  and  in  such 
sequence  as  to  admit  of  a  sound  psychologic  approach  and  to 
give  ample  opportunity  for  the  building  of  interest  and  back- 
ground. 

In  Units  VI-X,  on  voice,  a  scientific  approach  is  made 
because  it  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  many  years  with 
students  and  teachers  that  a  little  information  is  not  only  a 
necessary  thing  but  dignifies  the  whole  study  of  voice  production. 
Students  who  can  understand  simple  scientific  facts  as  presented 
in  the  science  department  can  also  grasp  them  when  they  have 
an  application  in  the  work  of  the  speech  department. 

The  modern  phonetic  approach  is  made  because  of  the  con- 
viction, arrived  at  after  long  experience,  that  it  best  serves  ear 
training,  is  quicker  in  securing  results,  is  the  best  known  method 
for  certain  types  of  corrective  work,  and  for  the  development  of 
good  language  habits.  All  of  the  words  used  as  illustrative 
material  in  the  units  on  phonetics  have  been  assembled  from 
actual  classroom  experience  and  have  been  included  because 
they  occur  in  literary  masterpieces  currently  in  use  or  are  in  the 
working  vocabulary  of  most  students. 

In  connection  with  the  units  on  voice  and  phonetics  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  speech  department  seek  the  co-operation  of  the 
physics  department  for  all  manner  of  illustrative  material  for 
use  in  demonstration  and  that  speech  teachers  themselves  be 
supplied  with  tuning  fork  and  resonator,  models  of  a  head 
showing  vocal  mechanism,  charts  for  the  same  use,  recording 
instruments,  and  other  available  devices  associated  with  radio 
and  tone  control. 
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Units  LII-LIV  on  pronunciation,  the  English  language,  and 
vocabulary  are  necessarily  brief.  They  are  included  to  broaden 
the  student's  outlook  and  to  serve  as  points  of  departure  for 
further  study.  The  author  believes  that  they  are  valuable  for 
early  presentation  in  elementary  form. 

Many  of  the  questions  asked  throughout  the  units  are,  in  a 
sense,  part  of  the  subject  matter.  Their  answers  are  to  be  found 
in  the  experience  of  most  young  people.  Some  are  a  challenge 
to  investigation  or  inquiry  and  are  so  intended.  The  material 
is  thus  presented  that  the  student  may  make  his  own  contribution 
to  the  field  and  thus  be  more  easily  convinced  of  the  value  and 
interest  of  speech  training  than  he  would  be  were  the  answers 
didactically  presented  in  the  various  units. 

In  all  of  the  units  efforts  have  been  made  to  motivate  the  under- 
standing of  specific  facts  and  to  supply  abundant  practice 
material  for  habit  formation.  In  the  choice  of  this  practice 
material  the  author  has  aimed  to  have  suitability  and  to  make 
every  drill  an  interesting  experience  in  thinking  or  appreciating. 

Although  ample  means  have  been  suggested  for  the  measure- 
ment of  accomplishment  and  results,  it  is  the  conviction  of  the 
author  that  speech  improvement  in  its  broadest  sense  does  not 
come  as  a  result  of  mere  drill,  nor  does  it  usually  come  in  a  short 
time.  It  develops  because  of  the  awakening  of  interest  in  speech 
as  a  form  of  personal  and  social  behavior  and  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  observation  that  functions  constructively  with  this 
aroused  interest.  Teachers  and  students  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged if  good  speech  habits  do  not  come  soon.  When  the 
desire  for  better  speech  is  definitely  established,  and  is  as  strong 
as  the  desire  for  cleanliness,  for  good  grooming,  or  for  good 
clothes,  results,  sooner  or  later,  are  sure  to  follow. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  directed  activities  in  Units  LIX-LXX 
be  used  co-ordinately  with  the  earlier  parts  of  the  text.  These 
should  be  carefully  selected  and  adapted  to  the  mental  level  of 
the  students  under  instruction,  and  should  serve  as  an  interesting 
means  for  the  application  of  principles  in  normal  life  situations. 
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The  various  units  provide  a  degree  of  intensive,  focused  work  for 
the  student,  but  it  is  intended  that  the  broader  appHed  work 
suggested  in  the  directed  activities  shall  form  with  them  an 
integrated  speech  experience. 

Abundant  supplementary  reading  is  advised  to  enrich  the 
background  for  the  speech  work.  To  this  end  library  shelves 
should  be  supplied  with  many  books  on  all  phases  of  the  subject. 
Notebooks,  scrapbooks,  and  bulletin  boards  should  offer  addi- 
tional opportunity  for  supplementing  the  regular  work  through 
the  abundant  use  of  objective  material.  These  should  serve  as 
a  challenge  to  the  student's  observation  and  creative  effort. 

A  survey  of  the  speech  of  students  should  be  made  early  in  the 
term,  and  findings  should  be  recorded  and  used  constructively  in 
the  term's  work.  All  atypical  cases,  such  as  stutterers,  stammer- 
ers, lispers,  foreign  accent  cases,  should  be  given  specialized 
instruction  by  teachers  equipped  for  the  purpose. 

Sara  M.  Barber 


OBJECTIVES   IN   SPEECH   EDUCATION 

Progressive  education  today  demands  that  certain  educational 
objectives  should  be  common  to  the  teaching  of  all  subjects. 
What  reaction  the  student  is  having  to  his  work,  what  attitudes 
he  is  developing,  what  he  is  becoming,  are  questions  of  primary 
importance  in  the  educational  life  of  the  student.  The  answer 
to  them  determines  whether  or  not  the  larger  education  is  func- 
tioning through  the  smaller.  It  is  hoped  that  this  outlined 
course  in  Speech  Education  will  function  in  its  biggest  and  broad- 
est sense. 

The  objectives  of  this  course  in  speech  education  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Understanding  of  speech  as  a  form  of  social  behavior  with 
attendant  responsibilities  for  the  speaker,  and  obligations  to  the 
social  group. 

2.  Understanding  of  speech  as  a  form  of  personal  behavior  with 
consequences  that  take  on  a  life  concern  in  the  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  life  of  the  individual. 

3.  Ability  to  think  clearly. 

4.  Improved  use  of  the  voice  mechanism. 

5.  Improved  use  of  spoken  English. 

6.  Ability  to  express  oneself  lucidly  and  effectively. 

7.  Ability  to  give  added  significance  to  prose  and  poetry  through 
oral  interpretation. 

8.  Building  of  character,  of  personality,  and  of  social  and  personal 
effectiveness. 
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STUDY   UNIT   I 

A   CLASS   SURVEY 


Have  you  ever  looked  over  a  counter  in  a  store  and  suddenly 
discovered  something  that  you  wanted  so  much  that  you  bought 
it?  The  reason  for  the  purchase  was  a  felt  need  which  became 
more  immediate  to  you  at  the  sight  of  the  article  that  could 
satisfy  that  need.  You  are  now  launched  upon  a  course  of  speech 
education.  What  you  get  out  of  it  will  depend  upon  your  esti- 
mate of  its  value,  and  your  understanding  of,  and  interest  in, 
your  own  needs  in  relation  to  it.  This  book  with  its  courses  in 
speech  education  is  to  you  as  the  counter  before  which  you  stood, 
but  in  order  to  find  any  interest  in  what  it  contains  you  must  be 
in  some  way  conscious  of  a  speech  need.  In  order  to  determine 
somewhat  definitely  your  power  to  express  yourself  through  effec- 
tive speech  you  are  asked  to  read  and  think  about  the  following 
questions : 

1 .  Would  you  speak  less  if  you  thought  more  ? 

2.  Would  you  speak  more  if  you  thought  more? 

3.  Have  you  known  what  it  means  to  be  afraid  to  speak  even 
though  you  have  an  idea  to  express? 

4.  Are  you  frequently  hesitant  about  speaking  in  a  social  group? 

5.  Have  you  been  reminded  to  say  what  you  mean,  to  make  your- 
self clear? 

6.  Does  inability  to  speak  well  interfere  with  your  chance  for 
leadership  ? 

7.  Has  school  made  speaking  demands  on  you  that  you  could  not 
successfully  meet? 

8.  Do  you  enjoy  the  adequate  and  confident  speaker  and  long  to 
have  his  power  ? 

9.  Have  you  ever  been  told  that  the  quality  of  your  voice  is  not 
pleasant  ? 
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10.  Have  you  ever  been  told  to  lower  your  voice  ? 

11.  Are  you  frequently  asked  to  repeat  in  class  because  you  can- 
not be  heard  ? 

12.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  control  of  your  voice  tends  toward 
control  of  your  temper? 

13.  Are  there  any  words  or  sounds  that  you  habitually  mispro- 
nounce in  spite  of  the  fact  that  family  or  teachers  have  called  attention 
to  them? 

14.  Do  your  family  and  friends  understand  your  speech  easily  ? 

15.  Is  your  speech  indistinct  over  the  telephone? 

16.  Is  your  speech  use  so  good  that  it  never  disturbs  the  listener? 

17.  Are  you  accused  of  talking  too  much,  of  monopolizing? 

18.  Is  your  use  of  the  English  language  a  credit  to  your  American 
citizenship  ? 

You  are  now  asked  to  put  all  of  these  questions  to  yourself 
again,  and  to  answer  them  honestly  with  "yes"  or  "no." 

After  you  have  done  this  elect  a  class  leader,  turn  the  class  into 
a  social  discussion  group,  and  tell  each  other  the  experiences  that 
led  up  to  some  of  the  answers  you  put  down. 

Directions:  Do  not  regard  the  following  until  the  former  has 
been  done. 

As  a  group  be  prepared  to  discuss  1-6  below : 

1 .  The  variety  and  nature  of  the  speech  needs  of  the  group. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  success  and  happiness  in  life  depend  upon 
meeting  your  speech  needs. 

3.  How,  as  a  group  of  listeners,  you  are  affected  by  the  speech  of 
others. 

4.  Five  reasons  to  prove  that  you,  as  speakers,  care  enough  about 
your  own  speech  difficulties  to  remedy  them. 

5.  Three  reasons  why  you  should  all  be  concerned  with  the  speech 
education  of  the  entire  group. 

6.  Your  own  speech  needs  as  you  know  them  as  a  result  of  ques- 
tions previously  asked  in  this  lesson.  See  if  you  can  suggest  any 
way  to  remedy  them. 

Glance  casually  through  the  pages  of  this  book  before  the  next 
recitation,  and  be  ready  to  report  orally  on  anything  you  find 
that  you  think  might  be  a  help  to  you  in  improving  your  speech 
or  your  expression  of  yourself.  Be  prepared  to  discuss  this,  and, 
while  doing  so,  aim  to  overcome  your  speech  diflticulties  that  you 
are  aware  of  at  this  time. 


STUDY   UNIT   II 

SOCIAL  ASPECT  OF   SPEECH 


Did  the  last  Study  Unit  help  you  to  think  about  some  of  your 
speech  problems  ?  Are  you  interested  in  going  a  little  deeper  into 
the  main  reasons  why  you  should  try  to  solve  them  ? 

The  solution  of  our  speech  problems  is  important  because 
human  beings  interrelate  themselves  largely  through  the  spoken 
word.  This  conduct  is  so  characteristic  of  the  human  race  that 
we  may  recognize  speaking  as  essentially  a  form  of  human  be- 
havior, and  the  absence  of  it,  beyond  normal  limits,  as  an  asocial 
manifestation  of  some  kind.  Man  is  expected  to  transfer  his 
ideas  and  his  judgments  through  speech. 

1.  What  conditions  can  you  think  of  that  induce  you  to  speak  to 
someone  ? 

2.  Name  three  ways  in  each  case  in  which  you  link  yourself  through 
speech  with  your  family,  your  friends,  your  neighbors,  and  your  class- 
mates. 

3.  What  characteristics  do  you  ascribe  to  a  person  who  seldom 
speaks  ? 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  quotation  from  Shake- 
speare? Ask  someone  to  read  it  aloud  and  all  be  ready  to  comment 
on  it: 

There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 

Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond. 

And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 

With  purpose  to  be  dressed  in  an  opinion 

Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit. 

As  who  should  say,  "I  am  Sir  Oracle 

And  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark." 

O  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these 

That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise 

For  saying  nothing ;  when,  I  am  very  sure. 

If  they  should  speak,  would  almost  damn  those  ears 

Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers  fools. 
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5.  If  your  behavior  is  your  manner  of  conducting  yourself,  explain 
how  speaking  may  be  considered  a  kind  of  behavior. 

6.  Describe  five  ways  in  which  speech  behavior  may  be  considered 
good  behavior. 

7.  Describe  five  ways  in  which  speech  behavior  may  disturb  or 
annoy  and  may  therefore  be  called  bad  behavior. 

8.  Discuss  any  speech  behavior  of  your  own  that  you  consider  bad 
speech  behavior.     Give  valid  reasons  for  desiring  to  change  it. 

g.  Discuss  any  suggestions  given  this  term  that  might  make  for  a 
better  adjustment  of  any  member  of  the  class  to  his  class.  Devise 
some  plan  by  which  these  suggestions  may  be  carried  out. 

We  may  think  in  silence  and  we  may  act  unassisted.  In  both 
efforts  we  may  ''go  it  alone."  But  let  an  exclamation  escape  us 
and  we  immediately  associate  ourselves  with  the  outside  world. 
Even  exclaiming  or  talking  to  one's  self  involves  either  a  dual 
aspect  of  personality,  or  a  linking  with  a  power  outside  ourselves. 
In  this  case  personal  relief  comes  through  a  form  of  social  identifi- 
cation. 

1.  Have  you  ever  given  a  shout  of  joy,  or  of  fear,  or  of  horror, 
when  no  one  was  near  enough  to  hear  you?  Explain  it  in  the  light 
of  the  above  statement. 

2.  If  you  consider  speech  a  means  of  communication,  try  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  "talking  to  one's  self." 

The  social  aspect  of  speaking  is  also  emphasized  when  in  the 
presence  of  listeners  we  become  merely  objective  to  an  audience. 
We  may  speak  and,  because  of  some  mannerism,  or  of  some  form 
of  inadequacy,  fall  short  of  any  real  communication  of  ideas  as 
intended.  In  this  process  we  take  the  time  and  the  attention  of 
other  people.  The  taking  of  the  time  and  attention  of  a  listener 
imposes  an  obligation  quite  as  significant  as  the  taking  of  money 
from  a  customer.  The  merchant  who  offers  imperfect  or  dam- 
aged wares  to  the  public  is  guilty  of  an  asocial  act.  The  speaker 
who  is  a  careless  thinker,  or  who,  through  careless  and  inadequate 
speech,  registers  upon  the  listener  but  a  small  percentage  of  what 
he  means  to  say  is,  in  turn,  guilty  of  a  form  of  asocial  behavior. 
We  relate  ourselves  socially  to  those  around  us  when  through  our 
attitudes,  our  actions,  our  beliefs,  our  behavior  along  any  line  we 
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in  any  way  affect  them.  Through  speech  we  take  many  roads  of 
approach  upon  our  hstener's  time,  attention,  and  energy  and 
definitely  obhgate  ourselves  in  so  doing.  When,  through  speech, 
our  personality  seeks  expression  that  it  may  definitely  impress 
others  we  have,  in  a  sense,  a  social  situation  and  one  that  includes 
an  obligation  which  everyone  should  aim  to  meet. 

The  business  world  today  takes  legal  measures  against  the  offer- 
ing of  damaged  goods  and  poor  materials.  The  literary  world 
refuses  to  indorse  the  cheap  contribution  of  any  author.  The 
dramatic,  the  musical,  and  the  art  worlds  have  increasingly  higher 
standards.  The  public  speaker  and  the  private  speaker  too  often 
roam  free  to  bore,  to  waste  time,  to  do  everything  but  give 
value  received.  Speech  education  should  come  to  the  rescue.  It 
should  include  training  in  thinking  as  a  social  asset  and  training 
in  the  transference  of  one's  thinking  to  others  that  it  may  register 
with  one  hundred  per  cent  of  its  value.  This  should  be  empha- 
sized as  a  social  duty.  We  are  undoubtedly  the  most  talked-to 
age  that  ever  lived  and  in  consequence  there  is  everywhere  an 
increasing  need  for  speech  training  in  all  of  its  aspects  as  a  definite 
social  demand.  There  is  an  education  in  speech  education  that 
can  make  more  significant  the  radio,  the  forum,  the  platform,  the 
discussion  center,  the  living  room  and  dinner  table  conversation, 
— •  in  fact  every  contact  where  man  through  speech  associates 
himself  with  his  fellows. 

Join  in  group  discussion  of  answers  to  the  following : 

1 .  Give  any  reasons  you  can  think  of  why  good  thinking  is  a  social 
asset  and  poor  thinking  a  social  liability. 

2.  Comment  on  the  following  as  a  social  loss : 

It  sometimes  happens  that  poor  ideas  that  register  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  on  the  listener  appear  to  him  more  significant  than 
better  ideas  which,  through  poor  expression,  register  but  a  frac- 
tional part  of  their  real  value. 

3.  Describe,  without  mentioning  the  name,  any  case  you  know  in 
which  the  speaker  attracts  more  attention  to  the  way  he  speaks,  or 
to  his  mannerisms  in  speaking,  than  he  does  to  the  ideas  he  is  trying 
to  transfer.  Explain  the  loss  involved  on  the  side  of  the  speaker  and 
of  the  listener.  Explain  to  what  extent  such  speech  behavior  is  a 
form  of  asocial  behavior. 
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4.  Name  any  ways  in  which  standards  are  imposed  upon  the  busi- 
ness and  art  worlds. 

5.  Do  you  know  of  any  ways  in  which  there  is  an  attempt  to 
improve  speech  standards? 

6.  Describe  any  way  in  which  speech  education  might  improve 
speech  conditions  connected  with  the  following : 

a.  The  radio 

h.  The  telephone 

c.  The  forum 

d.  The  platform 

e.  The  dinner  table 

/.    Simple  daily  contacts 
g.   The  classroom 
//.   The  stage 

7.  Explain  the  statement:  "We  are  the  most  talked- to  age  that 
ever  lived." 

8.  What  speech  conditions  in  your  student  group  have  you  noted 
thus  far  that  specifically  need  attention  as  a  social  responsibility? 
Ask  the  class  and  the  teacher  to  prescribe  a  speech  drill  for  the  cure 
of  the  difficulties  indicated.     Arrange  for  some  scheme  of  check  up. 

Be  prepared  to  discuss  orally  before  the  class  any  of  the  points 
in  this  Study  Unit.  Put  the  following  questions  to  yourself  in 
preparation  for  your  talk  : 

1.  Am  I  interested  in  what  I  have  to  say? 

2.  Have  I  given  enough  careful  thought  to  my  topic  to  warrant 
the  time  and  attention  of  the  audience? 

3.  Am  I  prepared  to  address  all  of  the  group? 

4.  Is  my  voice  adjusted  to  conditions? 

5.  Am  I  ready  to  choose  my  words  carefully  so  that  my  meaning 
will  be  clear? 

6.  Am  I  prepared  to  try  to  speak  the  English  language  so  that  I 
will  not  disturb  my  listeners? 


STUDY  UNIT   III 

ECONOMIC  ASPECT   OF   SPEECH 


Do  you  realize  the  importance  of  good  speech  behavior  in  our 
social  relations  ?  Would  it  interest  you  to  investigate  a  little  the 
value  of  good  speech  in  the  business  and  professional  worlds  ? 

The  social  aspect  of  speech  carries  over  into  the  business  and 
professional  world  where  people  daily  meet  one  another.  Here 
effective  speaking  can  readily  be  labeled  a  business  and  a  profes- 
sional asset.  The  applicant  for  a  position,  be  he  young  or  old,  is 
readily  judged  by  his  speech.  He  may  be  a  person  of  ability  but 
if  his  voice  is  unpleasant  or  weak  or  his  speech  poor  he  has  little 
chance  of  impressing  a  prospective  employer.  He  may  have 
letters  of  high  recommendation  but  their  value  is  lessened  by 
the  personal  interview.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  applicant's 
speech  does  not  offend  in  any  way,  or  if  it  is  exceptionally  good, 
a  favorable  impression  is  made.  It  may  be  argued  that  there  are 
positions  in  which  no  high  qualifications  in  speech  are  necessary. 
That  may  be  true  on  the  surface  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  mat- 
ter what  the  walk  in  life  may  be  when  there  is  competition  for  a 
position  or  when  there  is  consideration  for  higher  placement  the 
candidate  who  can  speak  well  is  more  likely  to  be  chosen  than 
the  one  who  cannot.  We  in  America  would  not  deny  to  any 
worker  the  advantage  of  good  speech  as  a  life  equipment. 

The  business  man  or  woman  who  is  an  effective  speaker,  who 
can  meet  people  and  discuss  matters  clearly  and  intelligently,  who 
can  influence  and  convince  others,  whose  voice  and  speech  com- 
mand attention,  is  in  line  for  business  success.  Opportunities 
come  to  him  or  her  that  are  not  the  lot  of  the  careless  or  ineffec- 
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tive  speaker.  Of  course  many  people  have  moved  on  to  success 
whose  speech  habits  have  been  far  from  good.  But  they  have 
done  this  in  spite  of  speech  deficiencies  and  not  because  of  them. 
Many  of  these  people  have  lived  through  moments  of  suffering 
because  of  demands  made  upon  them  in  speaking  situations  in 
which  they  appeared  most  ineffective.  The  vivid  impress  of  ideas 
in  business  contacts  makes  for  accuracy  in  directions,  clearness  of 
understanding,  and  a  type  of  efficiency  in  salesmanship,  in  busi- 
ness management,  and  in  business  leadership. 

To  doctors,  lawyers,  preachers,  lecturers,  teachers,  engineers, 
architects,  writers,  to  people  in  all  professions,  good  speech  is  an 
outstanding  advantage.  Professional  men  and  women  have  to 
meet  people,  have  to  make  social  contacts  where  judgment  of 
their  personalities  is  most  important.  In  many  professions  such 
as  law,  teaching,  medicine,  ministry,  the  ability  to  speak  well  is 
an  absolute  essential  to  success.  Many  professional  schools  to- 
day are  not  only  demanding  good  speech  for  entrance,  but  are 
including  speech  education  as  a  part  of  the  regular  professional 
training. 

1.  Now  list  the  various  types  of  life  work  that  the  members  of  your 
group  think  they  would  like  to  undertake  and  as  you  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions  have  each  one  note  what  specially  applies  to  him 
or  her. 

2.  Show  how  speech  in  business  is  a  form  of  social  behavior. 

3.  Illustrate  the  following: 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  man  or  woman  with  generally 
correct  and  effective  speech  wins  placement  in  the  business  or 
professional  world  over  the  man  or  woman  whose  means  of  com- 
munication is  careless  and  indifferent. 

4.  List  three  business  pursuits  and  three  professions  in  which  com- 
munication through  speech  is  a  more  or  less  constant  demand.  Ex- 
plain the  part  that  speech  education  should  play  in  preparation  for 
these  pursuits. 

5.  Describe  fully  the  business  or  professional  handicaps  of  the 
following : 

a.  A  great  poet  who  cannot  read  his  own  poems  effectively. 

b.  A  campaign  speaker  with  a  hoarse  voice. 

c.  A  great  senator  whose  voice  does  not  carry. 

d.  A  teacher  whose  enunciation  is  indistinct. 
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e.  A  lawyer  who  constantly  mispronounces  words  in  his  summing 
up  before  a  carefully  selected  jury. 

/.   A  secretary  whose  speech  over  the  telephone  irritates  customers. 

g.   A  bank  president  who  cannot  express  himself  effectively. 

h.  A  salesman  whose  speech  is  characterized  by  overuse  of  slang, 
and  by  a  slovenly  pronunciation. 

6.  Go  back  now  to  the  listing  asked  for  in  question  one.  Have 
each  member  of  the  class  tell  briefly  what  he  has  noted  and  then  join 
in  group  discussion. 

7.  After  you  have  completed  number  6,  do  the  following : 

a.  Note  the  speech  conditions  in  your  group  that  might  be  a  future 
business  or  professional  handicap. 

b.  Arrange  with  teacher  and  class  for  some  interesting  drill  to  cure 
the  speech  defects  of  individuals  in  your  group. 

c.  At  next  meeting  of  class  have  a  demonstration  of  improvement 
along  the  lines  suggested  given  by  each  student. 


STUDY   UNIT   IV 

CULTURAL  ASPECT  OF   SPEECH 


We  have  been  emphasizing  how  speech  functions  in  our  social 
relations  and  what  the  value  of  good  speech  is  in  business  and  in 
the  professions.  There  is  an  aspect  of  speech  that  must  be  con- 
sidered here  because  it  is  closely  associated  with  both  the  social 
and  economic  ones  and  because  it  is  so  personal  to  the  speaker. 
Our  speech  is  not  only  a  yardstick  by  which  judgments  are  made 
of  our  efficiency  and  intelligence  but  it  is  also  a  means  by  which 
our  culture  is  measured.  Few  people  wish  to  give  an  impression 
of  lack  of  culture  or  lack  of  refinement.  Few  would  knowingly 
have  family  habits  stamp  them  unfavorably.  We  need  to  have 
our  ears  alert  to  rule  out  of  our  speech  those  things  that  might 
rule  us  out  of  contacts  in  life  that  we  want  to  make.  See 
what  you  can  find  in  this  unit  that  has  a  special  message  for 
you. 

Through  our  manner  of  speaking  we,  to  a  large  extent,  register 
our  personality  and  our  background.  Good  voice  quality,  correct 
use  of  English,  conformance  to  the  generally  accepted  type  of 
pronunciation,  coupled  with  naturalness  and  effectiveness  in 
expression  of  ideas  and  feelings,  stamp  the  speaker  educationally 
and  culturally.  On  the  other  hand  unpleasant  voice  quality  and 
generally  poor  use  of  spoken  English  leave  much  for  the  person- 
ality to  atone  for.  The  characterization  caused  by  illiteracies  or 
vulgarities  in  speech  is  hard  to  live  down.  Many  times  it  is  a 
fair  characterization.  Today,  however,  among  the  so-called  lit- 
erate and  educated  we  frequently  find  speech  usages  that  cause 
embarrassment.     These  often  obstruct  the  thought  transference 
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by  establishing  in  the  listener  a  critical  and  measuring  attitude. 
Personalities  should  not  suffer  loss  in  the  expression  of  themselves 
and  it  is  only  the  listener's  knowledge  of  the  speaker's  innate 
worth  that  can  compensate  for  this  loss.  Clear  thinking  should  find 
expression  in  clear  speaking.  The  ordered  and  cultivated  mind 
should  reveal  itself  in  ordered  and  cultivated  speech.  The  listening 
world  is  always  consciously  or  unconsciously  measuring  the  speaker, 
not  only  by  what  he  says,  but  by  the  manner  in  which  he  says  it, 
and  is  labeling  its  findings  with  its  approval  or  its  disapproval. 

Changing  one's  speech  is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  Habits  of 
years  cannot  be  altered  in  a  short  time.  In  every  effort  toward 
speech  improvement  the  student  should  guard  against  any  form 
of  affectation.  It  offends  as  do  few  other  faults  in  speech.  It  is 
regarded  as  a  cheap  veneer  for  culture.  Correct  voice  use  and 
fine  spoken  English  are  always  real  and  unaffected.  Avoid  mere 
copying.  Be  yourself,  have  an  intelligent  reason  for  what  speech 
changes  you  make,  and  then  assume  confidence  in  making  them. 

As  a  group  discuss  answers  to  the  questions  below.  Try  to 
make  your  ideas  register  with  your  listener  without  loss  by  apply- 
ing suggestions  that  have  already  been  given. 

1.  If  you  did  not  know  the  persons  speaking,  how  would  you 
characterize  by  first  and  second  impressions : 

a.  A  big  athletic-looking  boy  who  speaks  with  a  weak  voice  and 
nervous  manner, 

b.  A  homely  girl  with  a  beautiful  voice  quality, 

c.  A  poorly  dressed  man  with  cultured  voice  and  finely  enunciated 
speech, 

d.  A  beautiful  girl  with  a  nasal  quality  of  voice  and  careless  enun- 
ciation ? 

2.  Does  good  dress  or  good  speech  make  the  more  significant  and 
lasting  impression  upon  you  ?     Prove  your  answer. 

3.  Explain  any  situation  in  which  you  or  someone  you  know  lost 
the  good  opinion  of  others  because  of  the  overuse  of  slang. 

4.  Explain  what  happens  to  the  listener's  attention  to  the  ideas 
of  the  speaker,  if  the  listener  becomes  critical-minded  in  regard  to  the 
speaker's  manner  of  expressing  his  ideas.     Illustrate. 

5.  Illustrate  from  the  radio  or  the  telephone  how  we  form  judg- 
ments of  people  by  their  speech. 
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Recording  the  Voices  or  Students 


6.  Discuss  why  unfair  judgments  of  a  speaker  may  be  formed  by 
his  speech.     Illustrate. 

7.  "Personalities  should  not  suffer  loss  through  oral  expression." 
Discuss  in  relation  to  the  need  for  education  in  speech. 

8.  Consider  under  what  emotional  conditions  your  own  voice  use 
shows  you  at  your  worst.     Be  your  own  doctor  and  prescribe  the  cure. 

9.  Explain  why  people  object  to  any  affectation  in  speech. 

10.  Tell  why  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  depart  from  speech 
habits  that  characterize  the  family  use. 

11.  To  what  pronunciations  of  English  sounds  that  might  be  called 
bad  speech  habits  has  your  attention  been  called  this  term?  Work 
out  a  drill  for  yourself  by  using  the  correct  forms  over  and  over  again, 
picturing  the  conditions  under  which  you  have  occasion  to  use  them. 
Try  to  learn  to  dislike  the  wrong  pronunciation  just  as  you  would 
disHke  soiled  or  shabby  clothing. 

Have  each  member  of  your  group  name  in  writing  five  ways 
discussed  thus  far  in  which  you  may  avoid  making  a  bad  impres- 
sion on  your  listener.  Read  them  all  and  then  have  each  one 
select  those  that  are  most  important  for  him  to  consider.  Have 
teacher  and  student  plan  drills. 


STUDY   UNIT   V 

VOICE  — THE   REVEALER 


In  Study  Unit  I  it  was  emphasized  that  this  book  would  be  of 
service  to  you  in  accordance  with  your  recognition  of  your  speech 
needs  and  of  the  part  that  speech  plays  in  our  lives.  Through 
your  study  of  the  last  three  Study  Units  you  have  gained  some 
understanding  of  both  of  these.  We  are  now  going  to  note  why 
voice  is  one  of  the  things  fundamental  to  good  speech.  We  will 
consider  this  before  we  start  our  actual  study  of  voice  production 
in  order  that  we  may  better  understand  the  reasons  for  that  study 
when  we  come  to  it. 

Voice  is  one  of  the  great  revealers  of  personality,  of  experience, 
of  education.  It  states  our  background,  it  reflects  our  contacts, 
and  it  speaks  in  no  uncertain  terms  of  the  degree  of  our  refine- 
ment. (__It  tells  a  world  of  things  about  us  that  we  never  dream 
of,  and  that  the  listener  often  measures  unconsciously  as  the  im-_ 
pression  steals  upon  him  unawares.  We  may  have  perfect  gram- 
matical construction,  we  may  have  a  discriminating  choice  of 
words  effectively  grouped,  and  both  may  be  unappreciated  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  voice  with  which  they  are  expressed. 
Quality  oT voice,  volume  of  voice,  and  pitch  of  voice  carry  with 
them  certain  recognizable  associations  and  the  experienced  and 
sensitive  listener  makes  his  mental  notes  accordingly. 

Voice  is  an  indicator  to  those  around  us  of  our  mental  state, 
of  our  mental  agility  or  sluggishness,  of  interest  in  life  or  lack  of 
it,  of  self-control  or  weakness,  of  purpose  or  of  aimlessness.  It 
turns  our  emotional  life  inside  out  for  the  world  to  see,  and 
through  those  sound  waves  of  ours  we  record  joy  or  sorrow,  calm 
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or  disturbance.  Voice  reflects,  too,  our  attitude  toward  people 
and  events  and  our  temperament  in  general.  In  the  same  way 
it  responds  to  our  physical  states  and  varies  in  effect  as  it  expresses 
all  the  degrees  between  health  and  sickness,  vitality  and  weak- 
ness, youth  and  age. 

The  correct  use  of  the  voice  mechanism  allows  for  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  adequacy  of  communication.  Through  it  the  small- 
est mental  shifts  may  be  registered,  the  finest  emotional  changes 
may  find  their  desired  outlet,  and  the  purpose  and  intention  of 
the  speaker  may  have  opportunity  to  appear  unmistakably  clear. 
Good  voice  use  enhances  the  value  of  the  mental  and  emotional 
content  for  both  speaker  and  listener  because  adequacy  of  expres- 
sion not  only  gives  value  received  to  the  listener  but  returns  to 
enrich  the  speaker.  In  the  process  of  adequate  expression  there 
comes  to  the  speaker  a  clarification  and  an  expansion  of  meaning, 
a  mental  satisfaction  and  power. 

We  should,  then,  emphasize  good  voice  use  as  a  means  of  mental 
and  physical  economy  on  the  part  of  both  speaker  and  listener. 
The  elements  of  time,  attention,  interest,  and  energy  may  be 
served  through  it.  It  is  an  important  factor  in  our  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  personal  adjustment. 

1 .  Explain  what  you  think  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  day's  work 
if  all  people  had  better  voice  use. 

2.  How  can  good  voice  use  be  a  business  asset? 

3.  Discuss  any  way  in  which  good  voice  use  may  mean  social 
opportunity. 

4.  Is  your  habitual  voice  your  best  natural  voice?  Defend  your 
answer. 

5.  Do  you  suppose  that  you  always  use  your  voice  mechanism 
equally  well  or  equally  poorly  ?     Account  for  any  variation  in  use. 

6.  Explain  two  ways  in  each  case  in  which  good  use  of  the  voice 
mechanism  may  mean  economy  of  physical  effort,  of  time,  of  attention. 

7.  Describe  the  kind  of  voice  that  you  associate  with  five  different 
types  of  people. 

8.  Tell  what  type  of  voice  you  would  associate  with  a  character 
in  a  play  you  have  read  and  with  a  character  in  a  novel.     Give  reasons. 

9.  Describe  the  voice  that  you  think  ought  to  have  belonged  to 
four  outstanding  characters  in  American  history.     Give  reasons. 
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10.  Choose  a  short  quotation,  read  it  with  two  different  voice 
qualities,  and  explain  what  personality  is  represented  by  each.  Ex- 
plain which  voice  use  best  expresses  the  thought. 

11.  Show  how  your  ability  to  answer  the  last  four  questions  proves 
that  impressions  through  voice  use  have  been  unconsciously  made 
upon  you. 

12.  What  mood  may  be  represented  by  a  "whining  voice"? 

13.  "He  was  speechless  with  fear."     Explain. 

14.  Can  you  describe  any  ways  in  which  anger  affects  the  voice? 

15.  "He  was  so  weak  his  voice  trembled."     Explain. 

16.  Can  you  describe  any  ways  by  which  a  youthful  voice  may  be 
characterized  ?     An  aged  voice  ? 

17.  Explain  the  following: 

...  his  big  manly  voice, 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 

And  whistles  in  his  sound 

"As  You  Like  It",  Scene  7,  Act  II  —  Shakespeare 

18.  Classify  according  to  their  possible  age  and  physical  vitality 
certain  radio  speakers  whom  you  have  heard  but  not  seen. 

19.  Explain  how,  by  the  voice  you  hear  over  the  telephone,  you 
detect  physical  conditions  of  the  speakers. 

20.  Describe  a  voice  that  you  have  been  definitely  conscious  of 
disliking  and  from  that  experience  give  a  direction  about  voice  use. 

21.  Explain  why  you  like  the  voice  of  someone  you  know.  What 
does  it  do  to  you?  From  this  experience  give  one  direction  about 
voice  use. 

22.  Are  you  interested  in  investigating  your  use  of  your  voice 
mechanism?  If  so,  why?  If  not,  why  not?  Indicate  at  least  five 
reasons  in  either  case. 

23.  Select  some  statement  that  has  been  made  in  this  lesson,  and 
choose  a  selection  from  literature  to  illustrate  it  orally. 


STUDY   UNIT   VI 

STUDY    OF    SOUND    WAVES    PRELIMINARY    TO 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 

VOICE  AND   LANGUAGE   SOUNDS 


If  you  fully  realize  that  voice,  as  a  revealer  of  personality  and 
background,  has  a  definite  significance  in  all  of  our  contacts  with 
people,  in  school,  at  home,  in  business,  in  our  social  life,  you 
should  be  eager  to  study  how  voice  is  produced  and  how  unpleas- 
ant voice  can  be  avoided.  Let  us  now  undertake  the  study  of 
voice  from  the  physical  standpoint.  In  this  study  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  type  of  voice  that  is  produced  and  the  manner 
of  its  production.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  be  briefly  scientific 
about  these  two.  The  radio  and  the  telephone  are  causing  people 
today  to  speak  freely  of  air  waves  and  electric  waves  and  of  all 
manner  of  devices  that  go  into  their  control  and  use.  Some  of 
the  causes  and  effects  of  interference  to  these  waves  are  familiar 
to  many  people  both  old  and  young.  Let  us  approach  the  study 
of  the  physical  production  of  voice  with  an  interest  as  scientific 
as  we  give  to  the  radio,  the  telephone,  or  to  any  of  the  other  scien- 
tific wonders  of  our  day.  Let  our  study  be  as  careful  as  it  would 
be  if  we  were  studying  a  musical  instrument. 

What  we  know  as  voice  is  the  registration  of  sound  waves  which 
have  been  transmitted  through  the  air  to  our  hearing  mechanism. 
Voice  differences  mean  sound  wave  differences.  The  nature  of 
the  sound  waves  determines  the  pitch,  the  volume,  and  the 
quality  of  the  sound  we  hear  and  call  voice.  The  conditions 
which  originate  the  sound  waves  and  the  conditions  of  the  space 
into  which  they  pass  determine  their  nature  when  they  finally 
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reach  the  listener.  A  knowledge  of  some  elementary  facts  con- 
cerning sound  waves  will  give  us  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
why  we  should  adjust  the  voice  and  speech  mechanism  to  improve 
the  production  of  voice  and  language  sounds. 

SOUND   WAVES    AND    SOUND-PRODUCING    VIBRATORS 

In  the  first  place,  sound  waves  are  started  by  a  sound-producing 
vibrator  of  some  kind.  Such  a  vibrator  must  be  composed  of 
particles  that  can  move  to  and  fro  when  pressure  of  some  kind  is 
applied.  It  must  have  the  property  of  elasticity.  Some  types 
of  wood  and  all  musical  strings  have  this  property  to  a  high 
degree.  Secure  a  tuning  fork.  Strike  it  against  some  hard  sub- 
stance. Note  that  it  vibrates.  As  it  does  so  it  sets  the  surround- 
ing air  vibrating  at  the  same  frequency.  These  vibrations  reach 
the  ear  drum,  affect  the  auditory  nerve  or  nerve  of  hearing,  and 
register  their  impression  in  the  brain  so  that  we  hear  a  sound. 
The  human  vocal  cords  form  a  vibrator  comparable  to  a  musical 
string.  Air  is  elastic  and  may  function  as  a  vibrator,  as  in  a 
whistle  and  in  some  speech  sounds,  p,  t,  k.  Air  to  act  as  a  vibra- 
tor must  be  compressed  so  that  the  particles  come  close  together 
and  offer  resistance  to  the  surrounding  air.  A  musical  string 
must  be  sufficiently  tightened  to  give  resistance  to  the  pressure 
that  is  applied  against  it.  The  elastic  tissue  of  the  vocal  cords 
must  be  fairly  taut  in  order  to  offer  resistance  to  air  pressure. 

When  pressure  is  applied  to  a  vibrator,  whether  the  means  of 
pressure  be  air  from  the  lungs,  the  bow  of  a  violin,  or  the  hammer 
of  a  piano,  the  vibrator  moves  forward  from  the  place  of  pressure. 
As  it  does  so  the  air  in  front  of  it  is  compressed  and  the  air  in 
back  is  rarefied.  As  the  vibrator  moves  back,  and  then  forward 
again  in  constant  succession,  we  have  successive  conditions  of 
rarefaction  and  condensation  of  air  produced.  One  condensation 
and  one  rarefaction  of  the  air  on  the  same  side  of  a  vibrator  con- 
stitute a  sound  wave.  In  sound  waves  the  air  particles  move  to 
and  fro  only  within  the  points  of  condensation  and  rarefaction. 
It  is  necessary  in  our  study  to  note  the  difference  in  this  respect 
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between  a  sound  wave  and  an  air  current.  In  an  air  current  the 
air  particles  are  driven  consecutively  forward,  as  is  the  water  in 
a  water  current.  In  a  sound  wave  a  form  of  motion  moves  as  it 
does  in  water  when  a  pebble  is  dropped  into  a  pool.  Sound  waves 
travel  at  the  rate  of  iioo  feet  a  second,  or  750  miles  an  hour. 
This  is,  of  course,  many  times  faster  than  the  speed  of  air  currents. 
This  little  study  of  sound  waves  is  helpful  as  a  preliminary  to 
improved  speech  because  it  gives  a  reason  why  we  must  observe 


Courtesy  oj  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 

Figure  i-A.    This  is  an  enlargement. 

Think  of  the  molecules  of  air  as  if  they 

were  tiny  beings  rushing  toward  A  and 

away  from  B 

Molecules  of  Air  Dancing  Back  and  Forth  in  a  Spoken  Sound 


Figure  i  .    //  you  could  see  the  mole- 
cules of  air,  this  is  the  way  they  would 
appear  at  one  instant 


care  in  the  production  of  voice  and  speech  sounds.  Every  time 
we  make  an  adjustment  for  a  better  or  a  different  tone  on  a  violin 
or  on  a  piano,  we  are  changing  the  conditions  for  the  sound 
waves  which  are  to  give  us  the  sensation  of  sound.  In  the  same 
way  every  different  muscular  adjustment  within  the  voice  and 
speech  mechanism  will  give  us  different  sound  wave  conditions 
and  hence  varying  voice  and  speech  sounds  as  a  result.  If  you 
say  jist  for  just,  you  have  made  the  wrong  muscular  movement  of 
the  tongue  in  shaping  the  mouth  space  for  the  sound  wave  com- 
bination of  the  vowel  sound  in  just.  In  consequence  you  have 
given  what  we  call  the  wrong  pronunciation  of  the  word.  In  all 
of  your  corrective  work  in  voice  and  speech  you  must  remember. 
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then,  that  voice  and  speech  differences  mean  sound  wave  differ- 
ences that  are  under  our  control. 

Prove  that  you  have  gained  something  from  this  discussion  by 
doing  the  following : 

1.  As  a  group  list  some  of  the  common  mispronunciations  that 
you  hear  made  by  your  members.  Note  them  carefully.  Then  show 
how  the  movable  parts  of  the  speech  mechanism  must  be  adjusted  for 
their  correction,  and  explain  why  this  is  so. 

2.  As  a  group  consider  the  weak  voice,  the  loud  voice,  the  un- 
pleasantly high-pitched  voice.  See  if  without  further  study  you  can 
suggest  through  experiment  and  illustration  some  muscular  adjust- 
ment that  would  make  the  combination  of  sound  waves  that  strikes 
the  ear  more  pleasing  in  each  case. 

3.  Have  each  member  of  your  group  choose  a  speech  sound  and 
try  to  tell  what  adjustment  of  the  tongue  or  lips  seems  to  give  the 
best  shaping  of  the  passage  for  the  sound  waves  that  compose  it. 
Point  out  any  way  that  the  sound  is  sometimes  incorrectly  produced 
and  show  how  to  avoid  the  mispronunciation. 

4.  Name  a  characteristic  common  to  all  sound-producing  vibrators. 

5.  Name  a  part  of  the  voice  mechanism  with  which  you  are  familiar 
that  has  the  characteristics  of  a  sound-producing  vibrator. 

6.  Name  an  additional  vibrator  that  functions  for  the  language 
sounds  of  /,  p,  and  k. 

7.  Tell  which  of  the  vibrators  that  you  have  named  starts  sound 
waves  for  voice. 

8.  Explain  how  a  vibrator  starts  sound  waves. 

9.  Explain  what  constitutes  the  actual  sound  wave. 

ID.   Explain  the  difference  between  a  sound  wave  and  an  air  current. 

11.  Is  your  breath  an  air  current  or  a  sound  wave  ?  Test  it  against 
your  hand,  and  give  a  reason  for  your  answer. 

12.  If  the  air  in  sound  waves,  traveling  iioo  feet  a  second,  moved 
progressively  forward  as  it  does  in  an  air  current,  what  condition  might 
be  produced  in  political  rallies,  school  conventions,  on  the  cheering 
stands  in  football  and  baseball  games? 

13.  Explain  why  a  study  of  sound  waves  helps  to  give  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  production  of  voice  and  speech  sounds. 
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THE   VOICE   VIBRATOR— THE   VOICE   MOTIVE 

POWER 


With  the  foregoing  points  in  mind  about  how  sound  is  produced 
let  us  consider  the  voice  vibrator  and  its  functioning.  In  so  doing 
do  not  be  disturbed  if  you  come  upon  some  new  terminology  nec- 
essary to  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the  subject.  It  is  just  as 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  voice  production  to  know  the 
parts  of  the  mechanism  as  it  is  to  know  the  parts  of  the  engine 
for  the  proper  handling  of  a  car.  No  automobilist  is  disturbed 
to  have  to  learn  the  words,  carburetor,  battery,  clutch,  throttle,  the 
things  they  represent,  and  their  manner  of  working.    By  the  same 

token  we  should  be  attentive 
and  interested  in  learning  the 
parts  of  our  voice  mechanism, 
their  operation,  and  the  inter- 
ferences with  their  operation 
which  rob  us  of  our  best  voice 


use. 


THE    VOICE    VIBRATOR 

The  voice  vibrator  is  the 

vocal  cords.     These  are  two 

bands  of  yellow  elastic  tissue 

which  lie  from  front  to  back 

across  the  top  of  the  larynx.     The  larynx  is  the  upper  portion 

of  the  windpipe.     Examine  the  illustration  on  this  page.     The 

vocal  cords  are  attached  in  front  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  and 


Courtesy  of  Western  Electric  Company 

Cutaway  Model  of  the  Larynx 


Vocal  cords  as  seen  through  the 
open  mouth 


Vocal  cords  in  a  relaxed 
position 


Courtesy  of  Western  Electric  Company 

Vocal  cords  in  a  partially  Vocal  cords  in  a  tensed 

relaxed  position  position 

Vocal  Cords  in  Various  Positions 
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are  stationary  at  this  point.  They  are  attached  at  the  back 
to  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  the  left  cord  to  the  left  arytenoid, 
and  the  right  cord  to  the  right  arytenoid.  These  two  arytenoid 
cartilages  move  by  muscular  action  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage  to 
which  they  are  attached.  The  arytenoid  cartilages  are  con- 
trolled by  sets  of  muscles  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  come 
together  or  separate.  When  they  come  together  they  bring  to- 
gether the  vocal  cords,  which  are  attached  to  them,  and  tense 
them.  When  they  separate  they  cause  the  vocal  cords  to  relax 
and  to  separate  at  the  posterior  or  back  end.  See  the  illus- 
tration on  page  23.  They  are  in  this  position  for  normal 
breathing  and  when  we  are  not  speaking.  Remember  that  they 
are  permanently  attached  and  together  in  front.  As  we  have 
said  before,  the  vocal  cords,  in  order  to  act  as  a  vibrator,  must 
be  tense  and  resistant.  However,  the  degree  of  their  tenseness 
varies  for  different  sounds  and  for  differing  conditions  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  of  health. 

THE    VOICE    MOTIVE    POWER 

It  is  the  use  of  the  bow  of  the  violin  that  makes  the  violin  string 
vibrate  and  the  action  of  the  hammers  of  the  piano  on  the  piano 
strings  that  makes  them  vibrate.  In  the  case  of  the  voice  vibra- 
tor, the  vocal  cords,  the  pressure  of  the  air  from  the  lungs  causes 
the  vibration.  No  great  amount  of  air  is  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose and  no  conscious  control  of  it  is  desirable  during  tone 
production.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  tone  will  increase 
indefinitely  in  volume  according  to  the  amount  of  breath  that  is 
applied  against  the  vocal  cords.  It  has  been  proved  that  the 
amount  of  air  pressure  needed  to  make  the  vocal  cords  vibrate 
at  their  fullest  is  comparatively  small  and  well  within  the  range 
of  normal  capacity  use.  However,  the  air  that  strikes  the  vocal 
cords  for  speech  varies  in  the  amount  and  the  manner  of  its 
expulsion.  A  soft  tone  requires  less  breath  than  a  strong  tone 
and  between  these  two  extremes  various  adjustments  are  made. 
The  breath  also  may  be  applied  in  a  sustained  way  as  in  reposeful 
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breathing  or  suddenly  as  in  cheering  or  in 
greatly  excited  speech.  Most  people  make 
these  adjustments  easily  and  without  con- 
scious control.  When  poor  adjustments  are 
made  the  cause  may  be  lack  of  vitality, 
laziness,  a  state  of  mind,  or  some  condition 
of  poor  health.  The  conscious  control  of 
breathing  during  speaking  only  serves  to  in- 
terfere with  the  normal  working  of  the  voice 
and  speech  mechanism.  The  breathing  mus- 
cles are  part  of  a  large  group  of  muscles 
which  should  have  complete  co-ordination 
during  the  process  of  speaking.  The  con- 
scious control  of  special  groups  of  these 
muscles  tends  to  interfere  with  their  unified 
working  which  is  necessary  for  the  best  voice 
and  speech  results.  Any  defective  breathing, 
however,  has  an  unfavorable  effect  on  voice. 
Too  much  effort  gives  strain,  too  little  causes 
a  weak  tone,  and  irregular  breathing  robs 
the  voice  of  smoothness.  Most  exercises  for 
improvement  in  breathing  should  be  taken 
in  training  that  is  separate  from  that  of  voice 
and  speech. 

In  voice  production  the  expelled  air  acts 
as  a  motive  power.  This  power  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  breathing  mechanism. 
This  consists  of  the  two  lungs,  which  con- 
tain the  air  we  breathe,  the  diaphragm,  and 
the  intercostal  muscles.  The  diaphragm  is 
a  section  of  muscular  tissue  stretched  below 
the  lungs  from  the  breastbone  to  the  spine. 

Courtesy  of  Western  Electric  Company 

A  Sound-Cycle  of  the  Vocal  Cords 
{These  photographs  were  taken  .^  of  a  second  apart) 
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The  intercostal  muscles  are  the  muscles  between  the  ribs.  In 
inhalation  the  latter  expand  and  the  diaphragm  contracts.  These 
two  actions  enlarge  the  cavity  for  the  lungs.  Air  rushes  in  to  fill 
them.  In  exhalation  the  intercostal  muscles  contract,  the  dia- 
phragm expands,  and  air  is  forced  out  of  the  lungs.  This  is  the 
process  for  ordinary  breathing.  But  when  the  outgoing  air  strikes 
the  tense  vocal  cords  it  puts  them  in  vibration.  This  vibration 
starts  sound  waves  for  voice. 

When  you  realize  that  your  voice  is  produced  by  a  mechanism 
such  as  has  been  described  does  it  not  seem  reasonable  to  you  to 
find  out  its  best  use  ?  In  Study  Unit  X  you  will  learn  about  the 
things  that  interfere  with  the  best  functioning  of  the  voice  vibra- 
tor and  its  motive  power,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  For  the  present 
see  if  you  can  do  the  following  : 

1.  Produce  a  full,  free,  prolonged  tone  of  voice  in  speaking  the 
words  given  below : 

star  large  far  arm 

day  pay  way  stay 

Now  do  it  again  and  put  your  hand  gently  on  your  throat  and  feel 
the  vibration.  Put  your  hands  just  above  the  waist  and  note  the 
action  of  the  breathing  muscles.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  securing 
the  full  free  tone,  practise  without  strain  until  you  can  accomplish  it. 

2.  Produce  the  following  words  softly  and  without  prolonging  the 
tone. 

awe  draw  saw  more 

burn  learn  bird  word 

Again  test,  as  you  did  above,  the  action  of  the  vocal  cords  as  a 
vibrator  and  the  action  of  the  breathing  mechanism  as  your  motive 
power.     Explain  any  differences. 

3.  Illustrate  any  situation  in  which  the  full  prolonged  use  of  the 
voice  vibrator,  as  in  i  above,  is  necessary  for  the  expression  of  the 
thought  and  feeling. 

4.  Name  some  situation  in  life  when  a  strong  use  of  the  voice 
would  be  an  offense  to  good  taste. 

5.  Tell  what  should  be  the  action  of  the  voice  vibrator  and  motive 
power  in  a  sickroom. 

6.  Quote  some  lines  of  poetry  to  illustrate  a  feeling  or  a  mood  in 
which  the  action  of  the  voice  motive  power  and  vibrator  should  be  very 
gentle. 


I 
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7.  Try  to  explain  why  it  is  difficult  to  talk  after  you  have  been 
running. 

8.  Name  and  illustrate  three  life  situations  in  which  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  full  free  use  of  the  voice  and  three  in  which  a  more  normal 
use  is  desirable. 

9.  Explain  why  the  ability  to  make  correct  adjustments  for  voice 
is  necessary  for  success  in  life. 

10.   Now  see  if  you  can  do  the  following : 

a.  Name  the  voice  vibrator. 

b.  Locate  the  voice  vibrator  and  describe  its  attachments. 

c.  Describe  the  conditions  of  the  tensing  and  relaxing  of  the  voice 
vibrator. 

d.  Tell  the  condition  of  the  voice  vibrator  during  whispered  speech 
and  during  tone  production. 

e.  Explain  what  makes  the  vocal  cords  vibrate. 

/.  Draw  a  picture  or  make  a  paper  model  of  the  larynx,  showing 
the  vocal  cords  and  their  attachments. 


STUDY   UNIT   VIII 


PITCH  OF   VOICE,   INFLECTIONS,   AND 
INTONATION 


This  Study  Unit  should  help  you  to  answer  some  of  the  follow- 
ing : 

1 .  What  causes  different  pitches  in  the  voice  ? 

2.  What  do  different  pitches  of  the  voice  mean? 

3.  What  are  inflections  ? 

4.  What  do  the  different  inflections  generally  express? 

5.  How  successful  are  you  in  making  your  voice,  through  pitch 
changes,  responsive  to  your  thought  and  feeling? 

SOUND   WAVES    AND    PITCH 

In  Study  Unit  VI  it  was  pointed  out  that  all  sound  waves 
travel  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  when  once  they  are  started. 
But  the  pulsations  may  be  close  together  or  far  apart  according 
to  the  frequency  at  which  they  are  produced  by  the  vibrator. 
The  more  rapid  the  pulsation  of  the  vibrator  the  more  frequent 
will  be  the  condensations.  The  distance  between  two  consecu- 
tive condensations  of  the  air  is  called  the  length  of  a  sound  wave. 
So,  though  all  sound  waves  travel  at  the  same  rate  of  speed,  they 
differ  in  their  length.  The  shorter  the  sound  wave,  or  the  more 
frequent  the  pulsations,  the  higher  the  pitch  and  vice  versa.  Low 
pitches  then  have  longer  sound  wave  length  than  high  pitches. 
The  number  of  compressions  per  second  assigned  to  bass  C  is  128. 
The  octave  above  has  256  vibrations  per  second  and  the  octave 
above  that,  512.  The  latter  then  has  a  shorter  wave  length  than 
the  octave  below  or  than  bass  C. 
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In  voice  production  the  pitch  mechanism  of  muscles  and  carti- 
lages determines  the  frequency  at  which  the  sound  waves  are 
produced.  The  rate  of  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords  depends  to  a 
large  extent  upon  their  length  and  their  tenseness.  The  vocal 
muscles  function  variously  in  tensing  the  vocal  cords  and  in 
controlling  the  length  of  the  vibrating  cords  for  pitch  changes.  It 
is  said  that  the  action  of  these  vocal  muscles  may  shorten  the 
length  of  the  vibrating  cord  and  produce  a  pitch  change  of  two 
octaves. 

In  voice  production  it  is  possible  to  disturb  the  normal  vibra- 
tion of  the  vocal  cords  and  to  interfere  by  muscular  action  with 
the  pitch  mechanism.  Sometimes  long  practice  is  necessary  for 
the  removal  of  these  interferences.     See  Study  Unit  X. 

The  predominating  pitch  of  a  voice  and  its  pitch  changes  are 
among  the  means  by  which  we  unconsciously  measure  people. 
The  low  judicial  tone,  the  high  pitch  of  nervous  people,  the  mod- 
erate pitch  of  well-poised  speakers,  produce  effects  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  We  are  unusually  impressed  by  the  first,  defi- 
nitely disturbed  by  the  second,  and  normally  responsive  to  the 
third.  But  aside  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  characteristic  pitch 
in  all  voices  that  is  a  factor  in  voice  quality,  all  effective  speakers 
tend  to  make  pitch  adjustments  within  their  habitual  pitch  range 
as  a  means  of  indicating  and  emphasizing  their  thought  and 
feeling.  Because  of  the  long  association  of  pitch  with  thought 
it  is  possible  to  form  some  conclusions  in  regard  to  its  use. 

A  low  pitch  is  best  adapted  to  solemnity,  to  sadness,  to  disap- 
pointment, to  judicial  decision.  A  high  pitch  may  best  lend 
itself  to  the  expression  of  extreme  fear,  terror,  or  to  a  cry  of  pain. 
The  merry  mood  dictates  those  frequent  pitch  changes  that  alone 
can  give  us  in  the  voice  that  which  corresponds  to  the  rippling 
laugh.  The  unimaginative  speaker,  the  speaker  who  seldom 
takes  much  of  an  intellectual  voyage,  usually  shows  it  by  a  voice 
quality  that  is  devoid  of  those  vocal  departures  called  changes  in 
pitch.  His  voice  quality  we  frequently  describe  as  ' '  monotonous ' ' , 
or  having  a  oneness  of  pitch.     In  a  normally  well-used  voice  a 
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characteristic  pitch  usually  associates  itself  with  the  expression 
of  specific  ideas  and  moods  or  feelings.  We  may  be  too  far  away 
to  hear  a  person's  words  and  yet  detect  by  the  pitch  of  his  voice 
the  general  mood  and  mental  state  of  the  speaker.  An  impres- 
sion made  by  the  pitch  used  may  cause  you  to  say  :  "What  is  the 
matter?"  "What  has  happened?"  "What  is  Mary  so  happy 
about?"  But  even  if  we  do  not  know  the  speaker,  we  recognize 
characteristic  voice  qualities  associated  with  anger,  contempt, 
joy,  merriment,  sober  contemplation,  or  argument  that  has  gotten 
out  of  hand. 

INFLECTIONS 

Not  only  does  the  characteristic  pitch,  as  a  determining  ele- 
ment in  voice  quality,  emphasize  thought  and  mood  but  also  do 
the  frequent  glides  from  this  characteristic  pitch  which  occur  in 
words  and  syllables.  These  are  called  "inflections"  of  the  voice. 
They  are  glides  from  one  pitch  to  another.  A  falling  inflection  is 
a  glide  to  a  lower  pitch.  A  rising  inflection  is  a  glide  from  the 
normal  pitch  to  a  higher  pitch.  A  circumflex  inflection  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  rising  and  falling  inflections.  These  pitch  changes 
upward  or  downward  characterize  the  speech  of  most  people. 
The  difference  in  pitch  between  the  beginning  of  the  inflection 
and  the  end  of  it  varies  according  to  the  thought  and  the  feeling 
and  the  emphasis  needed  to  reveal  them.  Amazement,  for  in- 
stance, as  expressed  in  the  simple  word,  "no",  might  require  a 
pitch  change  of  an  octave.  This  change  could  be  gradual  or 
sudden  according  to  the  mental  and  emotional  condition  of  the 
speaker.  The  word,  "why",  might  have  a  slight  change  upward 
in  pitch  to  indicate  simple  inquiry.  The  word,  "  yes  ",  could  have 
a  slight  shift  downward  in  pitch  to  represent  a  simple  affirmative 
response  to  an  inquiry.  Inflections  then  are  a  means  of  indicat- 
ing the  finer  shades  of  meaning  in  speech.  They  are  of  special 
service  in  revealing  the  feeling  or  the  attitude  toward  a  thought 
or  an  idea.  By  their  use  the  actual  meaning  of  a  word  may  be 
greatly  enhanced  or  may  be  completely  destroyed.     We  may  say 
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with  convincing  falling  inflections,  "Yes,  I  like  it."  We  may  say 
the  same  words  with  rising  inflections  or  with  a  combination  of 
rising  and  falling  inflections  that  carry  to  the  listener  a  doubt,  or 
a  reservation  on  our  part  that  contradicts,  to  a  large  degree,  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  words. 

Emphasis  may  be  defined  as  a  means  by  which  we  call  attention 
to  something.  Inflections  are  a  definite  means  of  calling  atten- 
tion. They  occur  most  frequently  at  the  end  of  a  word  but  may 
be  made  within  the  word  when  a  syllable  is  held  for  effect.  Inflec- 
tions at  the  end  of  words  serve  to  bring  about  correct  grouping 
of  words  or  good  phrasing.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  impor- 
tant word  takes  the  most  significant  inflection  and  in  its  use 
pause  and  timing  are  affected.  Note  this  in  the  following  illustra- 
tion : 

I  had  three  chairs  in  my  house ;  one  for  solitude,  two  for  friendship, 
three  for  society.  —  Henry  David  Thoreau 

So  truly  do  inflections  emphasize  meaning  that  it  is  possible  to 
analyze  them  and  to  associate  them  with  types  of  thoughts  and 
feelings.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  inflections  are 
variously  used  by  different  people. 

A  falling  inflection  is  generally  used  to  express  a  simple  direct 
statement,  a  command,  a  completion  of  thought,  conviction, 
determination.  Note  the  use  of  falling  inflections  for  emphasis 
in  the  following : 

1.  "No  man  who  has  once  heartily  and  wholly  laughed  can  be 
altogether  irreclaimably  bad." 

2.  "Urge  me  no  farther,  I  shall  forget  myself." 

3.  "  As  a  final  message,  let  me  urge  you  to  remember  that  under  our 
laws  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal." 

4.  "You  are  not  slaves,  but  men." 

5.  "Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak." 

The  rising  inflection  is  generally  used  to  express  inquiry,  sus- 
pense or  incompleteness  of  thought,  astonishment,  some  shades 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty.     It  is  sometimes  effective  at  the  end 
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of  a  condition.     Study  its  value  as  a  means  of  emphasis  in  the 
quotations  listed  below : 

1.  "  Why,  whither  shall  we  go ? " 

Rosalind  —  "As  You  Like  It" 

2.  "If  to  do,  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  be  done, 
chapels  had  been  churches." 

Portia  —  "Merchant  of  Venice" 

3.  "Is  it  even  SO?     Begin  you  to  grow  upon  me ? " 

Oliver  —  "As  You  Like  It" 

4.  "  What,  shall  we  now  contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes  ?  " 

Brutus  —  "Julius  Caesar" 

5.  "How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there's  the  question." 

Brutus  —  "Julius  Caesar" 

A  circumflex  inflection  is  usually  indicative  of  double  meaning, 
sarcasm,  insincerity,  satire,  contempt.  Consider  its  use  as  an 
element  of  emphasis  in  the  following  : 

1.  " Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondsman's  key, 

With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness 
Say  this : 

Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ; 
You  spurned  me  such  a  day ;   another  time 
You  called  me  dog ;  and  for  these  courtesies 
I'll  lend  you  thus  much  moneys  !" 

Shylock  —  "Merchant  of  Venice" 

2.  "Was  the  hope  drunk  wherein  you  dressed  yourself?  Hath  it 
slept  since,  and  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale  at  what  it  did 
so  freely?" 

Lady  Macbeth  —  "Macbeth" 

3.  "  Hath  Cassius  lived  to  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus  ?  " 

Cassius  —  "Julius  Caesar" 

4.  "0  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I !" 

Hamlet  —  "Hamlet" 

When  a  purposeful  speaker  has  a  responsive  voice,  inflections 
take  care  of  themselves.  For  such  a  one  the  study  and  practice 
of  them  in  conversation,  and  in  other  forms  of  impromptu  speak- 
ing, are  unnecessary.  The  creative  mental  state  is  unconsciously 
revealed  through  a  voice  mechanism  that  readily  adjusts  itself 
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for  these  pitch  ghdes  and  changes.  But  this  same  speaker  may 
need  to  be  watchful  of  their  apphcation  when  he  quotes  the 
thought  of  someone  else  or  reads  from  the  printed  or  written  page. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  creative  mental  state  is  not  always 
present  in  the  above  situations.  Its  absence  results  in  fewer 
inflections  and  a  less  vital  speech. 

Inflections  are  a  sort  of  significant  "follow  through"  of  the 
voice  in  the  speaker's  effort  to  picture  his  thought  and  purpose. 
A  poorly  used  voice  will  not  respond  to  this  play  of  thought  and 
feeling.  When  a  voice  has  not  the  ready  use  of  inflection  it  lacks 
one  of  the  subtlest  means  of  emphasis.  Study  of  the  use  of  the 
voice  mechanism,  practice  in  reading  and  in  the  oral  interpreta- 
tion of  good  prose  and  poetry,  will  go  far  toward  developing 
responsiveness  in  these  pitch  changes  or  glides. 

Try  to  examine  your  own  voice  from  the  standpoint  of  pitch. 
Is  it  too  high  ?  If  so,  you  may  be  sure  that  it  is  not  pleasing  to 
hear,  that  it  gives  the  impression  of  nervousness,  of  immaturity, 
or  of  lack  of  poise.  It  may  even  definitely  annoy  others.  A 
moderately  low  pitch  on  the  other  hand  suggests  a  mental  and 
emotional  balance  or  development  regardless  of  the  age  of  the 
speaker.  It  is  always  easier  on  the  ears  of  the  listener.  If  your 
voice  is  unpleasantly  high-pitched  try  to  lower  it  by  being  more 
at  ease.  If  your  mechanism  is  normal  it  will  respond  to  this 
desire  for  pitch  change.  But  remember  that  poise  will  not  come 
in  a  minute.  Long  practice  is  necessary  to  establish  habits.  But 
the  time  spent  will  be  worth  while  if  it  brings  your  voice  down 
to  a  pitch  level  which  is  more  pleasing  to  the  ears  of  your  listeners 
and  which  involves  less  nervous  strain  on  your  part.  Is  your 
voice  a  monotone  ?  That  is,  does  it  keep  steadily  to  one  pitch  ? 
Does  it  lack  those  interesting  pitch  changes  or  glides  that  make 
your  words  significant  for  others?  If  so,  you  must  realize  that 
it  is  boring  to  others  and  that,  no  matter  how  good  your  ideas 
may  be,  your  voice  use  tends  to  make  them  seem  unimportant 
and  uninteresting.  Practise  some  of  the  assigned  selections  in 
this  unit  and  work  out  additional  ones.     See  if  you  can  make  your 
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voice  more  responsive  to  your  thought  and  feeling.  Removal  of 
strain,  a  vital  interest  in  your  subject  at  the  moment  of  speaking, 
and  a  real  interest  in  having  your  listener  get  the  thought  will  do 
much  for  the  use  of  a  normal  pitch  and  for  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  inflections  of  the  voice.  See  also  Unit  X. 
Do  the  following : 

1.  Study  the  pitch  of  voice  of  several  radio  announcers,  and  see 
to  what  extent  it  compels  your  attention  and  interest. 

2.  Discuss  any  moment  in  your  experience  when  a  voice  of  low 
pitch  and  fine  quality  suddenly  produced  quiet  and  eager  listening. 

3.  Interpret  the  following  thought  with  the  appropriate  pitch  and 
inflections  and  note,  in  turn,  how  they  affect  the  use  of  rate,  pause, 
and  word  grouping.     Avoid  strain. 

a.    Science  is  organized  knowledge. 


h.   Art  is  long  and  Time  is  fleeting. 

c.   Too  low  they  build  who  build  beneath  the  stars. 


Keats 
Longfellow 
Young 


The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together. 

Shakespeare 
Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

Shakespeare 

This  is  the  state  of  man :  Today  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  tomorrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him. 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost. 
And,  —  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening,  —  nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do. 

Shakespeare 

He  ceased ;  but  left  so  charming  on  their  ear 
His  voice,  that  listening  still  they  seemed  to  hear. 

Homer  —  "Odyssey" 

0  what  is  it  in  me  that  makes  me  tremble  so  at  voices  ? 

Surely  whoever  speaks  to  me  in  the  right  voice,  him  or  her  I 
shall  follow, 

As  the  water  follows  the  moon,  silently,  with  fluid  steps,  any- 
where around  the  globe. 
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All  waits  for  the  right  voices ; 

Where  is  the  practis'd  and  perfect  organ?   where  is  the  devel- 

op'd  soul? 
For  I  see  every  word  utter'd  thence  has  deeper,  sweeter,  new 

sounds,  impossible  on  less  terms. 

I  see  brains  and  lips  closed,  tympans  and  temple  unstruck. 
Until  that  comes  which  has  the  quality  to  strike  and  to  unclose, 
Until  that  comes  which  has  the  quality  to  bring  forth  what  lies 
slumbering  forever  ready  in  all  words. 

Whitman 

4.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  length  of  a  sound  wave. 

5.  Explain  in  what  way  the  length  of  a  sound  wave  affects  the 
pitch  of  your  voice. 

6.  When  you  get  excited  and  scream,  is  your  voice  mechanism 
producing  long  or  short  sound  waves  ? 

7.  If  you  feel  solemn  or  grumpy  while  speaking,  your  voice  vibrator 
responds  by  affecting  the  wave  lengths  in  your  voice  and  speech. 
Explain. 

8.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  us  if  our  friends  always  talked  in 
short  wave  lengths  or  high  pitch  ? 

9.  Discuss  any  conditions  which  influence  you  to  use  an  unduly 
high  pitch  of  voice.  Explain  what  is  necessary  to  make  us  combat 
those  conditions  and  shift  to  a  more  pleasing  low  pitch.     Illustrate. 

ID.  Choose  a  short  selection,  the  thought  of  which  is  worth  giving. 
Be  prepared  to  give  it  orally  and  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  pitch 
used. 

II.  Now  go  back  to  the  five  questions  at  the  beginning  of  this  unit. 
Have  a  group  discussion  of  the  answers  and  rate  all  members  of  the 
group  on  number  5.  Have  the  teacher  and  students  work  out  some 
interesting  class  drills  to  be  used  over  a  long  period  of  time.  They 
should  include  the  expression  of  specific  thought  and  feeling  by  the  use 
of  simple  words,  exclamatory  expressions  of  one  or  more  words,  short 
sentences,  and  finally  long  statements  or  passages  that  demand  special 
care  in  interpretation. 

INTONATION   PATTERNS 

In  this  Study  Unit  we  must  consider  the  use  of  pitch  and  inflec- 
tions as  a  means  of  producing  the  characteristic  melody,  or  tune, 
or  intonation  of  the  language  itself  and  of  the  individual's  own 
speech  as  he  uses  the  English  language. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  acquire  in  learning  to  speak 
a  foreign  language  is  its  melody,  its  tune.     We  may  study  French, 
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for  instance,  may  learn  to  understand  with  ease  the  printed  page, 
may  speak  it  with  some  degree  of  phonetic  accuracy,  but  until  the 
Enghsh  "accent"  has  given  place  to  the  French  "accent"  we 
cannot  say  that  we  speak  French.  The  English  "accent "  belongs 
to  the  English  language,  the  French  "accent"  to  the  French,  the 
German  "accent"  to  the  German.  This  "accent"  is  the  charac- 
teristic tune  of  the  language  as  used  by  those  who  speak  it  as  their 
native  tongue.  In  the  English  language,  we  have  an  intonation 
that  is  used  by  the  people  of  England  and  another  that  is  used  by 
those  living  in  the  United  States.  This  difference  in  language 
melody  is,  in  some  way,  a  result  of  the  temperament  of  the  people 
themselves,  of  their  ways  of  living,  and  of  their  background.  An 
Englishman  and  an  American  may  ask  the  same  question,  mean 
the  same  thing,  but  the  intonation  pattern  of  the  two  may  vary 
widely.  If  the  American  consciously  imitates  the  English  use,  he 
feels,  in  the  process,  like  a  different  person.  If  you  have  anyone 
in  your  group  who  can  speak  with  the  intonation  of  the  English, 
let  him  say  for  you  the  everyday  expressions  listed  below.  As  he 
does  so,  note  the  difference  between  the  American  and  the  English 
intonation. 

"Oh,  reaUy."  "Are  you  there?" 

"Oh,  no,  very."  "It's  very  odd." 

"Quite  so."  "Have  you  been  away?" 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  way  in  which  words  are  stressed  is 
a  factor  in  the  melody  of  speech  because  stress  on  a  word  usually 
affects  both  its  pitch  and  its  inflection. 

You  may  hear  many  people  speak  English  in  such  a  way  that 
you  recognize  it  as  their  native  tongue.  Yet  no  two  people  speak 
alike.  In  the  use  of  their  language  they  conform  to  the  English 
intonation  pattern  but,  with  this  conformance,  there  is  a  diversity 
that  is  a  result  of  personality  or  individuality  expressing  itself. 
Some  people  have  marked  peculiarities  in  the  use  of  pitch,  inflec- 
tions, and  stress,  and  their  speech  melody  is  noted  because  of 
them.  To  be  classed  as  "different"  is  not,  however,  an  unfavor- 
able criticism.     Such  difference  is  often  refreshing,  and  interest- 
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ing,  and  of  a  nature  to  compel  attention.  But,  on  the  othef  hand, 
there  are  those  whose  speech  pattern  is  dull  and  monotonous 
because  of  lifelessness,  inadequate  stress,  or  infrequent  change  in 
pitch.  There  are  also  those  who  have  an  intonation  that  might 
be  classed  as  unrefined  or  coarse. 

The  intonation  of  a  language  should  be  acquired  through  the 
ear.  Careful  listening  and  repeated  attempts  to  reproduce  the 
characteristic  tune  of  a  language  until  it  is  mastered,  should  be 
the  procedure  for  the  foreigner  studying  English. 

He  whose  personal  intonation  is  in  any  way  defective  should 
study  his  problem  carefully  with  the  advice  of  a  teacher.  A 
melody  of  speech  is  something  that  all  intelligent  speakers  should 
try  to  acquire. 

The  German  scholar,  Hermann  Klinghardt,  after  years  of  study 
of  the  intonation  of  languages,  worked  out  a  plan  by  which  intona- 
tions may  be  visually  represented.  The  student  whose  intonation 
is  in  any  way  at  fault  may  find  them  an  aid  in  corrective  work. 
A  brief  outline  of  the  Klinghardt  plan  is  given  below. 

INTONATION    MARKINGS    OF    KLINGHARDT 

In  considering  these  markings  of  Klinghardt  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  an  intonation  group  is  a  breath  group  and  may  be 
composed  of  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  an  entire  sentence. 

1.  A  straight  horizontal  line,  called  a  measuring  line,  indicates  the 
average  pitch  of  the  speaker's  voice  and  is,  therefore,  a  point  of  depar- 
ture for  both  higher  and  lower  pitch  levels. 

2.  There  are  as  many  signs  as  there  are  syllables  in  the  intonation 
group. 

3.  The  stressed  or  strong  syllables  are  represented  by  large  dots 
•  •  •,  and  the  unstressed,  or  weak  syllables,  by  small  dots«««. 
Level  or  equal  stress  is  represented  by  dots  of  the  same  size. 

4.  A  syllable  with  a  pitch  higher  than  the  average  is  represented 
above  the  horizontal  line.  One  with  a  pitch  lower  than  the  average 
is  represented  below  the  line.  Different  levels  above  or  below  the 
measuring  line  indicate  the  degree  of  rise  or  fall  in  pitch  of  the  syllables 
so  placed.  Syllables  having  an  equal  level  of  pitch  are  represented  by 
dots  that  are  the  same  distance  from  the  horizontal  or  measuring  line. 
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5.  A  syllable  that  has  a  rising  inflection  is  indicated  by  a  dot  with 
a  loop  turned  upward  and  to  the  left  Uke  an  inverted  comma  (i).  A 
syllable  with  a  falling  inflection  is  shown  with  a  dot  and  a  loop  turned 
downward  as  in  a  comma  (5). 


Note  the  use  of  these  markings  in  the  following  and  see  if  you 
can  express  the  ideas  with  the  intonation  intended. 

I.   He  seeks  to  conquer. 


2.   Sing,  if  you  can. 


3.   Is  she  sure? 


4.   What  is  the  noise  ? 


5.   Has  she  failed? 


or 
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6.  Have  you  girls  as  well  as  boys  ? 


7.  Yes. 

9 or 

8.  She  is  here. 

?-!— 9 


1.  Discuss  and  orally  illustrate  language  intonation  patterns  of  one 
of  the  following  learning  to  speak  English : 

a.  A  German  c.   An  Italian 

b.  A  Frenchman  d.   A  Spaniard 

2.  Discuss  some  personal  intonation  patterns  in  your  own  group. 

3.  Cite  some  radio  speakers  who  have  personal  intonation  patterns 
that  are  outstandingly  different  from  the  average  but  interesting  to 
hear. 

4.  Discuss  some  speaker  whom  you  have  heard  on  the  radio  or 
elsewhere  whose  intonation  pattern  is  monotonous  or  otherwise  un- 
pleasant. 

5.  Show  how  the  Klinghardt  markings  can  be  used  for  the  following : 

a.  To  help  correct  foreign  intonation. 

b.  To  indicate  the  rendering  of  lines  in  a  play  or  in  a  poem. 

6.  Study  your  own  intonation  pattern.  Ask  members  of  your 
group  to  help  you  in  your  analysis  of  it.  Read  aloud  prose  and  poetry 
in  your  effort  to  improve  your  use  of  pitch,  inflections,  and  stress. 


STUDY   UNIT   IX 

RESONANCE  AND   VOICE 


In  the  last  Study  Unit  pitch  and  inflections  were  discussed  as 
important  elements  in  voice  quality.  We  are  now  going  to  con- 
sider another  factor  in  quality  called  resonance.  It  is  closely 
associated  with  pitch  because  it  is  a  means  by  which  various 
pitches  may  be  reinforced.  It  is  also  a  means  of  increasing  the 
quantity,  or  volume,  and  the  carrying  power  of  voice.  It  is  a 
physical  means  which  helps  man  to  express  his  ideas  and  feelings. 
In  order  to  understand  resonance  in  voice  production  we  are 
going  to  start  with  a  little  study  of  resonance  in  general.  The 
study  of  this  unit  should  help  you  to  understand  the  following : 

1.  The  nature  of  resonance. 

2.  Resonance  for  quality  and  resonance  for  volume. 

3.  The  voice  resonating  space. 

4.  How  it  is  that  so  many  pitches  can  be  reinforced  in  the  voice 
mechanism. 

5.  How  varying  resonance  accounts  in  large  part  for  the  variety  in 
speech  sounds. 

6.  Your  own  use  of  resonance  as  it  affects  the  quality  and  volume 
of  your  voice. 

7.  Ways  of  improving  the  quality  of  your  voice  and  your  power  of 
expression. 

RESONANCE  AND  RESONATORS 

In  Study  Unit  VI  we  learned  of  certain  characteristics  of  sound 
waves,  that  they  vary  in  length  and  that  they  travel  at  the  same 
rate  of  speed.  Another  characteristic  of  sound  waves  is  that 
they  combine  under  certain  conditions.  In  our  study  of  voice  we 
are  especially  concerned  with  resonators  which  serve  as  a  means 
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for  this  combination.  A  resonator  is  a  partially  confined  air 
space  of  some  kind  in  which  sound  waves  may  be  reflected  and 
concentrated  around  a  somewhat  small  opening  and  issue  as 
amplified  sound  waves.  As  the  sound  waves  are  reflected  addi- 
tional condensations  and  rarefactions  are  set  up  within  the  reso- 
nator.    As  the  points  of  condensation   and  rarefaction   come 

together  they  are  concentrated  at 
the  opening  of  the  resonator  and 
issue  as  amplified  sound  waves. 
Resonance,  therefore,  increases  the 
amplitude  of  the  sound  wave  and 
adds  volume  to  the  sound.  Reso- 
nators may  be  so  shaped  that  they 
reflect  certain  pitches  better  than 
others.  A  resonator  shaped  spe- 
cifically for  the  key  of  A  will  serve 
poorly  for  the  key  of  C  and  vice 
versa.  Secure  a  tuning  fork  and  a 
resonator  of  the  same  pitch.  These 
are  available  in  the  science  depart- 
ment. Strike  the  tuning  fork  and 
hold  the  vibrating  fork  near  the 
mouth  of  the  resonating  cavity. 
Now  strike  the  fork  again  and  keep 
it  away  from  the  resonator.  Note 
the  difference  in  the  volume  of  the 
sound.  Now  try  the  effect  when 
you  put  the  vibrating  fork  to  a  resonating  space  that  is  shaped 
for  another  pitch.  Note  that  the  resonance  is  greatly  diminished. 
Resonance,  then,  is  a  means  by  which  certain  pitches  may  be 
variously  reinforced  according  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
resonating  space. 

A  "pure  tone"  is  a  tone  that  has  no  more  than  one  pitch  in  it. 
Most  tones  are  combinations  of  several  pitches,  a  main  pitch  and 
lesser  reinforcing  pitches.     Resonance  is  a  means  by  which  not 
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only  the  main  pitch  but  also  others  that  support  it  are  amplified. 
The  nature  of  this  amplification  is  a  big  factor  in  the  quality  of 
a  sound.  If  the  main  pitch  of  a  complex  tone,  which  is  the  lowest 
and  is  called  the  "fundamental",  has  the  strongest  resonance  and 
if  the  higher  supporting  tones  that  are  reinforced  are  harmonious 
with  it  we  have  a  pleasing  tone  quality.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  main  or  lowest  pitch  is  weak  because  of  some  interference  and 
the  higher  tones  are  too  strong  we  hear  a  high-pitched  voice  that 
often  shows  strain  and  is  unpleasant  to  the  ear.  If  the  pitches 
that  are  amplified  are  not  harmonious  we  hear  discord  or  noise. 
(See  Study  Unit  XIII.) 

As  the  resonance  space  varies  we  have  differentiation  in  sound. 
The  kind  of  resonance  accounts  for  the  difference  in  speech  sounds 
when  the  vibrator  conditions  are  the  same.  The  vowel  in  day  is 
different  from  the  vowel  in  do  because  the  resonance  is  different 
for  each  sound.  Resonance,  therefore,  affects  both  the  volume 
and  the  quality  of  a  sound. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  sound  waves  are  started  by  the 
action  of  vibrators  and  are  amplified  by  resonators.  Whether  the 
sound  be  the  tone  from  a  violin,  a  piano,  or  the  human  voice, 
whether  it  be  a  high  or  low  pitch,  these  are  factors  common  to 
all.  They  all  have  a  vibrator  to  originate  the  sound  waves  and 
a  means  of  resonance  which  amplifies  them.  It  must  be  readily 
recognized  that  any  interference  with  the  vibrator  would  make  a 
difference  in  the  resulting  sound  waves  and  hence  in  the  resulting 
sounds.  In  like  manner,  any  changing  of  the  shape  of  the  reso- 
nating space  would  affect  the  manner  in  which  the  sound  waves 
are  reflected  and  concentrated  and  would,  therefore,  affect  both 
quality  and  volume  of  sound. 

THE    VOICE    RESONATOR 

The  sound  waves  that  are  started  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal 
cords  enter  the  vocal  resonance  space.  This  includes  the  throat, 
the  mouth,  and  the  nasal  passage.  The  resonance  space  of  the 
voice  mechanism  is  so  shaped  and  so  constructed  that  it  is  capable 
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of  resonating  many  pitches  which  are  started  at  approximately 
the  same  time  by  the  vibration  of  the  cords.  (See  Study  Unit 
XIII.)     From  our  previous  discussion  you  must  know  that  vocal 
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Vertical  Section  of  the  Head  to  Show  the  Loca- 
tion AND  Relative  Size  or  the  Resonance  Cavities 

Arrows  indicate  the  path  taken  by  sound  waves 

I.  Frontal  sinus.  2,  3,  and  4.  Turbinated  bones.  5.  Hyoid  bone.  6.  Thy- 
roid cartilage.  7  and  18.  Top  ring  of  the  trachea.  9.  Sphenoidal  sinus. 
10.  Epi-pharynx.  11.  Hard  palate.  12.  Soft  palate.  13.  Epiglottis. 
14.  Arytenoid  cartilage.  15.  Arytenoideus  muscle.  16.  Vertebra.  17.  Cri- 
coid cartilage.     19.  Vocal  cords. 


resonance  enriches  the  quahty  of  the  voice  and  adds  greatly  to 
its  volume.  When  the  resonance  space  is  free  and  unobstructed 
its  best  use  is  possible.  Muscular  action  and  physical  defects 
may  cut  down  normal  resonance.     Therefore,  interferences  with 
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the  normal  working  of  the  physical  mechanism  may  reduce  vol- 
ume and  destroy  quality.  A  study  of  interferences  to  good  voice 
use  will  be  considered  in  the  next  unit. 

For  the  present  note  that  whether  or  not  the  voice  habits  of  an 
individual  are  good  or  poor  there  are  conditions  which  affect  the 
use  of  resonance  and  which  therefore  definitely  influence  both 
quality  and  volume  of  voice  within  the  range  of  everyone's  indi- 
vidual habits.  The  person  or  persons  to  whom  we  are  speaking, 
the  environment  in  which  we  speak,  the  nature  of  our  thought 
and  feeling  affect  voice  use.  A  receptive  listener,  an  unconvinced 
one,  a  tired  one,  an  indifferent  one,  all  make  for  conditions  that 
in  some  way  affect  the  voice  of  the  speaker.  In  like  manner  the 
place  in  which  we  speak,  its  atmosphere,  its  size,  its  comfort,  its 
acoustical  conditions,  its  lighting,  all  may  have  a  psychologic 
effect  which  influences  quality  and  volume  of  voice  used.  Note 
in  the  following  words  how  naturally  the  voice  tends  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  idea.  Observe  also  how  differently  volume  may  be 
applied  on  the  same  word  according  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
speaker. 

tiny  large  puny        little  broad         magnificent 

grand         insipid         love  narrow         hate  lovely 

It  has  been  said  that,  scientifically  considered,  we  never  talk 
twice  alike.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  every  speech  experience 
is,  in  a  sense,  a  unique  one. 

SENTENCE    STRESS    AND    FORCE 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  Study  Unit  that  adjustments  in 
volume  of  voice  may  depend  somewhat  upon  the  degree  of  motive 
power  used  and  also  upon  the  action  of  the  vibrator.  In  this 
unit  we  add  resonance  as  the  big  contributing  factor  in  volume 
of  voice  and  here  study  two  types  of  increased  volume  through 
resonance  that  we  daily  use  in  communicating. 

Voice  quantity  is  variously  applied  in  groups  of  words,  called 
phrases,  clauses,  or  sentences  to  indicate  thought  relationships. 
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It  is  a  vocal  value  that  indicates  thought  value  to  the  listener. 
It  is  another  means  by  which  we  call  attention  to,  or  emphasize, 
a  thought  or  feeling.  Volume  of  voice  with  sincere  and  effective 
speakers  variously  adjusts  itself  to  the  nature  of  the  thought  and 
feeling.  There  is  a  volume  that  is  appropriate  on  some  occasions 
to  the  free  and  unrestricted  expression  of  joy  and  a  volume  that 
is  in  tune  with  sadness  or  regret.  There  is  another  that  may  best 
express  anger  or  strong  condemnation.  There  is  still  another 
that  is  in  response  to  gentle  words  and  moods.  A  steady  or  sud- 
den increase  in  volume  is  often  needed  to  express  the  development 
of  thought  and  feeling  to  the  point  of  climax. 

Additional  volume  of  voice  applied  on  a  syllable  or  word  we 
describe  as  either  stress  or  force.  Stress  is  the  slow  and  steady 
application  of  volume  and  may  be  but  slightly  stronger  than  that 
used  on  surrounding  words.  In  the  language  of  music  we  might 
say  it  has  the  "legato"  touch.  Force,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  quick  and  strong  increase  in  volume.  These  two  types  of 
increased  volume  are  a  means  by  which  words  become  truly 
significant.  Emphasis,  however,  is  based  on  contrast.  We  call 
attention  by  doing  something  different.  For  this  reason  it  is 
possible  to  call  attention  to  something  in  speaking  by  suddenly 
using  very  little  volume.  Shades  of  meaning,  therefore,  are 
brought  out  by  both  increase  and  decrease  of  volume. 

Volume  is  sometimes  diminished  unintentionally  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker  at  the  end  of  his  phrase  or  sentence.  This  is  fre- 
quently due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  mentally  through  with  an  idea 
before  he  is  vocally  through  with  it  and,  as  a  result,  his  expression 
fades  away  before  the  desired  impression  has  been  made.  The 
cure  for  this  "running  down"  habit  is  a  deeper  consideration  of 
the  needs  of  the  listener.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
listener  does  not  have  in  advance  the  same  mental  picture  that 
the  speaker  has.  Too  much  in  this  respect  should  not  be  taken 
for  granted  by  the  speaker.  He  should  "follow  through"  in 
volume  as  he  should  in  his  inflections  if  he  hopes  to  make  his 
expression  reveal  his  own  impression. 
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Volume  of  voice  should  be  adjusted  not  only  to  the  thought  and 
the  feeling  but  to  the  environment  in  which  one  speaks.  Com- 
ment on  the  volume  of  voice  that  might  be  appropriate  to  the 
following : 

a.  Library  d.   Living  room 

b.  Large  auditorium  e.   Trolley  car  or  bus 

c.  Dinner  table  /.    Small  discussion  group 

There  are  speakers  who  use  volume  that  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  thought  and  environment  needs.  They  err  sometimes  with 
too  much  volume  and  sometimes  with  too  little.  The  cause  may 
be  due  to  lack  of  purpose,  little  concern  with  the  audience,  no 
recognition  of  the  environmental  needs,  inferiority  or  exhibitionist 
complex,  overenthusiasm,  some  vocal  weakness  or  incapacity,  or 
poor  health.  The  cause  should  be  diagnosed  and  its  logical  cure 
prescribed. 

There  is  an  unpleasant  use  of  volume  that  is  heard  whenever 
the  human  voice  mechanism  is  called  upon  to  compete  unduly 
with  other  sounds.  City  noises,  riveting,  subways,  automobiles, 
street  cars,  radio,  all  tend  to  defeat  effective  and  natural  expres- 
sion of  ideas  by  demanding  volume  that  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  thoughts  to  be  conveyed.  It  is  often  of  a  nature  to  affect 
unfavorably  the  vocal  mechanism  from  the  standpoint  of  health. 
Demands  are  made  upon  the  speaker  that  he  cannot  easily  meet 
and,  as  a  result,  the  communication  is  neither  normal  nor  com- 
fortable. 

Acoustical  conditions  also  affect  the  need  for  volume  adjust- 
ment. Good  acoustics  within  a  room  or  building  give  the  vocal 
mechanism  an  opportunity  easily  to  adjust  volume  to  the  thought 
and  to  the  audience.  Poor  acoustics,  on  the  other  hand,  present 
a  constant  obstruction  between  speaker  and  listener,  and  the 
consciousness  of  this  on  the  part  of  a  speaker  makes  for  lack  of 
ease  and  often  overexertion. 

You  are  now  asked  to  do  some  of  the  things  that  we  have  been 
talking  about. 
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1.  Read  carefully  the  quotations  given  below.  Think  long  about 
what  they  mean  and  then  share  them  with  a  group  of  students  near 
you.  Significantly  adjust  the  pitch,  inflections,  and  volume  of  your 
voice  in  reading  them  and  stress  the  important  words : 

Memory  is  the  treasurer  and  guardian  of  all  things. 

Cicero 

To  fall  in  love  with  a  good  book  is  to  add  a  rich  gift  to  life's  experi- 
ences. 

Henry  Drummotid 

Dreams,  books,  are  each  a  world ;  and  books,  we  know, 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good. 

Wordsworth 

An  Eagle  was  soaring  through  the  air  when  suddenly  it  heard  the 
whizz  of  an  Arrow,  and  felt  itself  wounded  to  death.  Slowly  it  flut- 
tered down  to  the  earth,  with  its  life-blood  pouring  out  of  it.  Looking 
down  upon  the  Arrow  with  which  it  had  been  pierced,  it  found  that 
the  haft  of  the  Arrow  had  been  feathered  with  one  of  its  own  plumes. 
"Alas !"  it  cried,  as  it  died. 

"we  often  give  our  enemies  the  means  for  our  own 
destruction" 

"Aesop's  Fables" 

The  pedigree  of  honey 
Does  not  concern  the  bee ; 
A  clover,  any  time,  to  him 
Is  aristocracy. 

Emily  Dickinson 

2.  Select  five  passages  from  Shakespeare,  or  from  some  other  poet, 
in  which  the  use  of  strong  stress  is  needed  for  the  expression  of  the 
thought. 

3.  Imagine  that  you  are  delivering  the  following  before  a  large 
group  of  people.  Have  your  general  volume  adequate  for  the  size  of 
the  audience,  and  adjust  volume  as  the  thought  and  purpose  require  it. 

a.   Lincoln  once  said : 

You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  all  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time. 
h.   It  has  been  said  that  the  truth  shall  make  us  free.     Then  let  us 
have  the  truth. 

c.  We  are  all  entitled  to  "equal  justice  under  the  law."  Let  us 
have  it,  and  let  us  take  measures  to  remove  from  public  ofiice  those 
who  would  withhold  it  from  us. 

d.  The  world  needs  higher  standards  among  nations.  Until  they 
are  reached,  the  peace  of  the  world  can  never  be  secure. 
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e.  We  want  freedom  to  express  ourselves.  We  do  not  want  un- 
guided  speech,  but  we  do  want  to  be  free  of  a  form  of  mental  slavery. 

4.  Select  and  deliver  a  passage  from  literature  in  which  the  speaker 
is  supposed  to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  a  large  audience. 

5.  Select  and  deliver  live  passages  from  Shakespeare  in  which  a 
speaker  addresses  one  person  with  forceful  utterance. 

6.  Illustrate  the  "running  down"  habit  and  discuss  its  cure. 

7.  Variously  illustrate  use  of  volume  appropriate  for  three  different 
environments. 

8.  Discuss  the  frequent  overuse  of  volume  in  three  different  Hfe 
situations  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

9.  Give  orally  some  lines  of  poetry  that  demand  for  their  best 
expression  a  rich  resonant  voice. 

10.  Illustrate  the  carrying  power  of  the  voice  through  using  a  full 
resonance  with  no  strain  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  lower  jaw,  or  back 
of  tongue. 

It  would  now  be  a  wise  thing  for  you  to  see  if  you  have  gained 
enough  information  from  this  Study  Unit  to  do  the  following : 

1.  Describe  a  resonator  for  sound  waves. 

2.  Explain  how  the  action  of  the  sound  waves  within  the  resonator 
causes  the  waves  that  issue  from  the  opening  to  be  of  greater  amplitude 
than  those  that  entered  it. 

3.  Tell  whether  or  not  resonators  of  different  shapes  reinforce  all 
pitches  in  the  same  degree. 

4.  Describe  the  vocal  resonance  space. 

5.  Explain  how  it  is  that  the  human  vocal  resonance  space  can 
reinforce  so  many  different  pitches. 

6.  Hold  a  vibrating  tuning  fork  at  the  mouth  of  a  resonator  shaped 
for  resonating  its  pitch.  Now  stuff  some  paper  or  cloth  into  the  reso- 
nator so  that  part  is  shut  off.  Apply  the  vibrating  tuning  fork  again. 
Explain  the  difference  in  results. 

7.  Tell  what  information  the  above  experiment  gives  us  that  we 
may  apply  in  voice  resonance.     Illustrate. 

8.  Name  anything  you  can  think  of  that  might  cut  down  the 
normal  resonance  space  for  voice. 

9.  Explain  how  failure  to  use  resonance  may  cause  one  to  strain 
the  vocal  cords. 

10.  Explain  how  a  simple  knowledge  of  the  voice  mechanism  is  just 
as  necessary  to  its  correct  use,  as  is  some  knowledge  of  the  mechanism 
of  an  automobile  to  its  correct  use. 

11.  Make  a  drawing  or  a  model  of  the  voice  mechanism  and  be 
ready  to  indicate  its  resonating  space. 
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12.  Can  we  control  the  conditions  which  start  sound  waves  and  the 
conditions  which  they  meet  within  the  mechanism  after  they  are 
started?    Explain  your  answer.     Illustrate  with  your  voice  use. 

13.  Have  a  group  discussion,  with  illustrations,  as  to  ways  by  which 
the  movable  parts  of  the  speech  mechanism  may  be  made  to  affect 
sound  waves.  What  lesson  has  this  for  you  in  regard  to  establishing 
good  muscular  conditions  for  your  vibrator  and  your  resonating  space  ? 
(See  next  Study  Unit.) 


STUDY  UNIT  X 

INTERFERENCES  TO  GOOD  VOICE  PRODUCTION 


In  order  to  remedy  any  undesirable  condition  we  must  investi- 
gate the  causes  which  are  operating  to  produce  it.  Among  the 
causes  of  continued  poor  use  of  the  voice  mechanism  we  should 
list  the  failure  to  recognize  the  fact  that  voice  is  produced  by  a 
mechanism  that  needs  care.  Some  recognition  of  this  comes 
whenever  misuse,  or  possibly  disease,  causes  actual  discomfort 
to  the  speaker.  This  matter  of  discomfort  is  most  important  in 
this  phase  of  our  voice  considerations.  For  what  disturbs  us 
we  attend  to  with  persistence  when  the  nature  or  degree  of  dis- 
turbance affects  the  peace  or  efficiency  of  our  daily  lives.  If  your 
automobile  is  not  running  satisfactorily  and  you  cannot  diagnose 
the  trouble  you  pass  the  problem  on  to  the  service  station  with- 
out delay.  You  do  not  wish  to  endure  its  discomfort  or  to  run 
the  risk  of  wrecking  the  machine.  If  your  radio  reception  is  poor 
you  will  find  some  member  of  the  household  ready  to  give  of  his 
time  to  clarify  it.  We  could  use  many  illustrations  from  our 
daily  lives  of  time  and  energy  spent  to  secure  the  best  use  of  the 
various  mechanisms  that  serve  us.  Among  the  reasons  for  this 
expenditure  is  the  fact  that  we  sense  the  discomfort  and  note  the 
loss  when  the  mechanism  runs  poorly.  One  of  the  chief  causes 
of  continued  poor  use  of  the  voice  mechanism  is  the  failure  of  the 
speaker  to  be  conscious  of  discomfort.  Shall  we  then  say  igno- 
rance is  bliss  and  let  him  alone  or  shall  we,  through  voice  educa- 
tion, quicken  his  understanding  and  his  sensibilities  to  the  point 
where  he  desires  something  better?  Through  the  latter  proce- 
dure we  make  him  better  express  himself  and  so  increase  his 
chances  for  happiness  and  success  in  life. 
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But  suppose  that  the  Hstener  senses  no  discomfort.  Speech  is 
for  the  listener  and  if  the  voice  of  the  speaker  does  not  disturb 
him  is  any  change  desirable  ?  Regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
listener  is  consciously  disturbed,  do  you  suppose  he  would  get 
more  out  of  the  speaker's  transference  of  his  ideas  if  the  voice 
mechanism  were  freely  and  correctly  used?  Does  it  not  stand 
to  reason  that  any  instrument  well  used  gives  forth  more  for  the 
listener  than  one  that  is  poorly  used.  But  have  you  ever  gotten 
so  used  to  a  bad  condition  that  you  gave  every  evidence  of  not 
noticing  it?  Isn't  this  the  case  with  some  listeners?  Would 
your  family  or  your  close  friends  notice  your  vocal  short-comings 
in  the  same  way  that  an  observant  stranger  would  ?  Are  we  to 
establish  our  ideals  in  regard  to  good  voice  use  by  the  standards 
of  those  who,  hearing  us  constantly,  become  uncritical  or  over- 
considerate  ?  Shall  we  be  guided  by  those  totally  uninformed  on 
the  subject  or  by  those  whose  education  and  contacts  in  life  have 
been  such  as  to  make  voice  use  a  means  of  personal  measurement  ? 

Unfavorable  reaction  of  some  kind  to  poor  voice  use  is  usually 
produced  in  both  the  speaker  and  the  listener.  Now  let  us 
assume  that  the  speaker  has  something  to  say.  His  ideas  are 
worth  listening  to  but  his  voice  use  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
ideas  cannot  travel  through  it  to  the  listener  without  consider- 
able loss  in  meaning.  If  he  be  aware  of  this  shortcoming  he  may 
become  hesitant  in  expressing  himself,  fail  to  share  his  ideas  with 
others,  and  thereby  fail  in  his  social  obligation  or  in  his  social  and 
personal  opportunity.  If  he  does  speak,  while  helplessly  aware 
of  his  vocal  short-comings,  he  must  lose  doubly  in  effectiveness 
because  he  knows  that  his  instrument  is  not  measuring  up  to  his 
needs  in  communicating.  The  struggles,  conscious  or  otherwise, 
that  are  set  up  in  the  listener  through  poor  voice  use  handicap 
communication  at  the  start  and  make  for  a  maladjustment 
between  speaker  and  listener. 

A  normal  voice  mechanism  reasonably  well  used  should  produce 
a  reasonably  pleasing  and  adequate  voice.  It  is  safe  to  say,  then, 
that  poor  voice  quality  and  poor  volume  are  usually  due  to  some 
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form  of  misuse  of  the  mechanism.  The  type  of  misuse  may  vary 
in  different  persons.  Nervousness,  fear,  irritation,  and  other 
similar  conditions  of  mind  and  feeling  react  upon  the  muscles  of 
the  body  in  such  a  way  that  body  co-ordination,  or  the  harmoni- 
ous working  together  of  all  parts,  is  disturbed  and  the  voice 
mechanism  shares  in  the  disturbance.  Its  best  use  is  interfered 
with.  A  like  interference  results  when  the  voice  muscles  are 
called  upon  to  do  more  than  they  normally  can  at  any  given  time. 
A  forced  action  produces  muscular  strain.  In  both  conditions 
referred  to  muscles  are  brought  into  use  that  have  no  real  part  in 
good  voice  production  and  become  definite  interferences  to  quality 
and  volume.  When  we  give  the  arm  and  hand  too  much  to  hold 
we  have  to  call  upon  other  muscles  to  share  the  burden.  In  this 
over-effort  we  often  find  a  muscle  strain  resulting  or  even  a  rup- 
ture in  an  apparently  disassociated  part.  In  the  same  way, 
because  of  some  mental  or  physical  conditions,  muscles  are  often 
brought  into  action  during  voice  production  which  should  not  be 
used  and  which,  by  their  use,  interfere.  The  results  are  heard 
daily  in  the  voices  everywhere  about  us.  The  causes  of  misuse 
are  due  to  conditions  within  or  without  the  individual.  Your 
attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  unpleasant  high  pitch 
that  is  common  to  people  of  nervous  dispositions  or  to  those  in 
a  state  of  fear,  to  the  poor  voice  quality  of  depressed  and  com- 
plaining people,  to  the  strained  attention  that  results  from  the 
inadequate  volume  of  some  persons  who  lack  enthusiasm  or  con- 
fidence or  who  are  physically  weak,  to  the  unpleasant  voice  that 
is  heard  from  strained  attempts  to  increase  volume,  and  from 
efforts  to  compete  with  street  noises  and  subway  noises. 

When  any  mechanism  of  the  body  is  misused  there  is  apt  to  be 
a  resultant  physical  disorder  of  some  kind  according  to  the  na- 
ture and  degree  of  the  misuse.  Overwork  the  eyes,  strain  the  eye 
muscles,  and  our  vision  is  in  some  way  impaired.  Abuse  the 
digestion,  give  the  tract  more  to  do  than  it  should,  or  give  it  a 
type  of  work  for  which  it  was  never  intended,  and  the  doctor  is 
called  in  attendance.     The  misused  voice  mechanism  may  cause 
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physical  conditions  that  are  as  disturbing  in  their  nature  as  those 
produced  by  disease  itself.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  hoarse- 
ness that  follows  a  type  of  cheering  and  shouting.  We  have 
witnessed  the  temporary  complete  loss  of  voice  from  that  and 
similar  causes.  The  chronically  irritated  vocal  mechanism  is 
often  due  to  some  form  of  habitual  misuse. 

Misuse  of  the  mechanism  is  usually  due  to  the  action  of  muscles 
that  should  have  no  part  in  voice  production.  Their  use  brings 
about  interference  with  the  normal  functioning  of  the  motive 
power,  the  vibrator,  or  the  resonator.  The  interfering  muscles 
are  directly  under  the  control  of  the  will.  The  vocal  muscles  are 
not.  Therefore,  just  as  soon  as  we  try  "to  do  something"  with 
any  one  group  of  muscles  we  bring  about  a  state  of  interference. 
The  vocal  mechanism  should  be  free  to  function  without  the 
conscious  direction  of  muscles  except  as  we  consciously  direct 
them  to  do  nothing.  The  vocal  muscles,  those  that  have  a  part 
in  voice  production,  need  development.  But  remember  that 
they  are  not  voluntary.  They  are  best  trained  when  the  voice 
mechanism  works  free  of  interferences  caused  by  the  action  of 
voluntary  muscles. 

When  there  is  correct  use  of  the  voice  mechanism  there  is 
experienced  no  special  localized  sensation.  If,  during  voice  pro- 
duction, we  feel  the  throat,  or  feel  the  nose,  or  feel  any  one  part 
of  the  mechanism  we  do  so  because  of  a  tension  of  that  part. 

Mental  and  emotional  conditions  may  so  affect  the  muscles  of 
the  voice  mechanism  that  definite  interferences  are  set  up  with 
either  the  free  action  of  the  voice  vibrator  or  with  the  free  use 
of  the  voice  resonator.  Any  state  of  mind  or  body  that  causes  a 
general  muscular  tenseness  beyond  that  required  for  normal  func- 
tioning will,  of  course,  affect  unfavorably  the  use  of  the  voice 
mechanism.  In  many  cases  of  bad  voice  use  a  cure  lies  in 
changing  the  mental  and  emotional  attitude  toward  life.  On 
the  other  hand  correct  muscular  training  for  good  voice  pro- 
duction will  do  much  toward  lessening  mental  and  emotional 
strain. 
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Bad  muscular  habits  in  the  use  of  the  voice  mechanism  may 
be  the  result  of  conscious  or  unconscious  imitation,  sometimes 
established  over  periods  of  many  years.  In  such  cases  a  complete 
rc-training  is  necessary  to  rule  out  interferences. 

Physical  disorders  are  in  some  cases  the  cause  of  poor  voice 
use.  Cold  and  congestion  may  aflfect  both  the  vibrator  and  the 
resonator.  Diseased  tonsils  and  adenoids  may  obstruct  the  reso- 
nating space  and  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  muscular  action. 
Any  growth  or  disease  in  the  larynx  will,  in  all  probability,  inter- 
fere with  the  free  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords.  Any  growth  in 
the  resonating  space  will  interfere  with  the  free  passage  of  the 
sound  waves,  started  by  the  vocal  cords,  and  therefore  with 
resonance 

Things  to  Consider  in  the  Use  of  the  Voice  Motive  Power 

1 .  Avoid  the  conscious  control  of  any  set  of  breathing  muscles 
during  voice  production.  Remember  that  the  co-ordination  of 
all  of  the  muscles  that  function  in  the  act  of  breathing  is  necessary 
for  good  voice  production.  The  conscious  control  of  any  one 
group  interferes  with  the  harmonious  working  of  all  of  them. 
See  Study  Unit  VII. 

2 .  Remember  that  tone  does  not  increase  indefinitely  in  volume 
according  to  the  amount  of  air  pressure  used.  Too  much  effort 
in  breathing  during  voice  production  causes  vocal  strain. 

3.  Avoid  talking  so  long  on  one  breath  that  a  feeling  of  strain 
is  produced. 

4.  Avoid  using  more  motive  power  than  is  necessary  for  the 
thought  and  the  audience  conditions. 

5.  Varying  pressure  and  volume  of  breath  are  needed  for  vary- 
ing conditions.  There  is  usually  an  easy  adjustment  of  these  in 
persons  who  are  physically  and  mentally  normal. 

6.  Right  timing  is  an  important  element  in  regulating  breath 
supply  and  breath  control. 

7.  Both  mental  and  physical  poise  have  a  good  effect  upon  the 
breathing  mechanism. 
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8.  If  your  vitality  is  low,  do  not  call  too  heavily  upon  your 
motive  power  for  voice.  Avoid  speaking  beyond  your  strength. 
You  need  the  breath  for  vitalizing  the  body. 

9.  Correct  bad  habits  of  breathing  by  physical  exercises. 

INTERFERENCES    WITH    THE    VIBRATOR 

Interferences  with  the  vibrator  may  be  caused  by  the  tensing 
of  the  false  vocal  cords.  These  are  muscular  bands  which  lie  over 
the  true  cords  and  are  commonly  known  as  the  swallowing  muscles. 
See  diagram  on  page  23.  They  come  together  in  swallowing 
and  close  over  the  true  cords,  thus  preventing  food  or  liquid 
from  entering  the  larynx  or  windpipe.  These  muscles  should 
have  no  part  in  voice  production.  They  should  not  cover  the 
true  cords  in  any  degree.  If  they  do,  they  interfere  with  the  free 
vibration  of  the  vocal  cords.  As  a  result  the  voice  loses  much 
of  its  fundamental  tone,  which  is  its  low  pitch,  and  becomes 
metallically  high  or  rasping.  We  may  sense  the  action  of  these 
interfering  muscles.  Try  to  speak  while  in  the  process  of  swal- 
lowing. Now  speak  with  definite  attention  to  easing  those  throat 
muscles  and  easing  also  the  neck  and  jaw  muscles.  Note  the 
difference  in  the  result. 

The  false  cords  may  act  as  interfering  muscles  as  a  result  of 
habitual  misuse  or  in  response  to  mental  attitudes  and  feelings 
that  cause  tension  and  strain. 

The  pitch  mechanism,  which  is  composed  of  the  muscles  and 
cartilages  of  the  larynx,  may  be  interfered  with  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  chin  and  of  the  back  and  base  of  the 
tongue.  Freedom  of  action  of  these  muscles  and  cartilages  is 
needed  for  correct  pitch  adjustments. 

INTERFERENCES  WITH  THE  RESONATOR 

The  tensing  and  pulling  back  of  the  soft  palate  interferes  with 
resonance  by  shutting  off  the  nasal  resonance  space  and  that  of 
the  upper  pharynx.  This  form  of  interference  especially  reduces 
the  resonance  of  the  fundamental  tone. 
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A  tensing  of  the  muscles  at  the  side  of  the  nose  may  interfere 
with  the  sound  waves  that  are  coming  through  the  nose. 

The  tensing  and  puUing  down  of  the  back  of  the  tongue  during 
voice  production  blocks,  in  varying  degree,  the  lower  pharynx 
resonance  space  and  mars  the  sound. 


Diagram  by  Dr.  Floyd  S.  Muckey.     Permission 
jor  its  use  granted  by  C.  C.  Birchard  Company 

Soft-Palate  Interference 
Number  12  is  the  soft  palate 

The  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  tongue  may 
also  cause  the  epiglottis  to  interfere  with  the  sound  waves  that 
are  started  by  the  vocal  cords.  The  epiglottis  is  a  cartilaginous 
process  located  between  the  larynx  and  the  base  of  the  tongue. 
Muscle  tenseness  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  may  force  it  down 
over  the  larynx. 
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Contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  may  cause  a  cor- 
responding tenseness  in  other  muscles  that  should  be  free,  and 
may  thus  be  a  form  of  interference  to  the  resonator  as  well  as  to 
the  vibrator. 

The  raising  of  the  larynx  interferes  with  resonance  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  resonance  space  above  it.  This  muscular  act  is 
often  externally  visible  during  voice  production. 

Any  form  of  interference  deprives  the  voice  mechanism  of 
some  proportion  of  its  vocal  possibilities.  All  normal  mechan- 
isms may  be  made  to  function  normally  and  to  give  a  reasonably 
pleasing  tone.  Again  we  say  that  voice  education  means  finding 
one's  own  best  voice  through  ruling  out  interferences.  The  latter 
handicap  the  speaker,  and  react  unfavorably  upon  the  listener. 

TYPES  OF  VOICE  CAUSED  BY  INTERFERENCES 

The  "nasal  twang"  is  the  result  of  false  cord  interference  and 
constriction  of  the  pharynx.  It  is  not  due  to  nasal  resonance  as 
is  sometimes  supposed.  The  latter,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is 
necessary  to  good  tone  quality. 

A  "nasal  tone"  is  caused  by  shutting  off  the  nasal  resonance. 
This  may  be  due  to  disease,  growths,  or  muscular  tension. 
"Talking  through  one's  nose"  is,  therefore,  a  false  description  of 
a  nasal  voice. 

A  "throaty  tone"  may  be  due  to  enlarged  tonsils  or  adenoids, 
to  a  tensing  and  pulling  down  of  the  back  of  the  tongue,  or  to 
some  form  of  constriction  of  the  pharynx. 

A  "husky  voice"  is  usually  due  to  some  congestion  affecting 
the  vocal  cords. 

A  "thin  voice"  is  always  lacking  in  resonance. 

A  "weak  voice"  may  be  caused  by  any  one  of  several  condi- 
tions, mental  or  physical.  In  most  cases  the  breathing  mecha- 
nism functions  inadequately  and  the  vibrator  and  resonator  are 
used  far  below  capacity. 

A  "muffled  tone"  is  sometimes  due  to  the  pushing  of  the 
epiglottis  over  the  larynx.     It  may  be  caused  by  other  forms  of 
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interference  with  resonance  to  which  your  attention  has  been 
called. 

A  metallic  high-pitched  voice  may  be  due  to  false  cord  inter- 
ference or  to  wrong  shaping  of  the  resonance  space  for  reinforce- 
ment of  the  fundamental  tone. 

Inadequate  volume  may  be  due  to  the  following : 

1.  Lack  of  understanding  of  the  acoustical  conditions  of  the 
room  or  place  in  which  one  is  speaking. 

2.  Lack  of  imagination  in  sensing  the  needs  of  the  listeners. 

3.  Failure  to  give  real  attention  to  the  listener. 

4.  Poor  breathing  habits. 

5.  Lack  of  physical  or  mental  vitality. 

6.  Inadequate  use  of  voice  vibrator  or  resonator. 

ASSIGNMENT    FOR    HABIT    FORMATION 

Observe  the  position  of  the  tongue  and  the  ease  of  neck  and 
facial  muscles  when  you  are  in  repose.  Practise  a  hum  without 
disturbing  the  position.  The  hum  is  the  easiest  sound  to  utter. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  use  the  mechanism  poorly  in  humming. 
When  you  hum  the  tongue  is  well  up  in  the  mouth  where  it  should 
be.  The  soft  palate  is  down,  as  it  should  be,  for  the  sounds  are 
going  through  the  nasal  passage.  The  mouth  is  closed.  The 
throat  muscles  tend  to  be  relaxed  because  the  effort  to  give  the 
hum  is  slight.     Try  to  have  no  special  localized  sensation. 

Use  this  good  efifort  as  a  sample  or  model  and  practise  the 
vowel  sounds  of  English  separately,  applying  the  same  ease  in 
muscular  use.  Avoid  interferences.  Think  of  these  sounds  as 
needing  special  care  in  production  because  they  are  the  means 
by  which  you  communicate.  Associate  a  thought  with  them  as 
you  practise. 

Express  yourself  through  words  and  short  sentences  with  a 
voice  that  is  free  of  interferences  and  allows  the  thought  and  feel- 
ing to  go  to  the  listener  without  any  loss  of  meaning. 

Try  to  remember  that  improved  voice  use  does  not  mean  find- 
ing a  new  voice  but  rather  finding  your  own  best  voice.     With 
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this  in  mind  try  to  give  some  short  sayings  common  to  the  experi- 
ence of  everyday  life,  or  some  short  quotations,  aiming  to  free  the 
use  of  your  mechanism  by  ruling  out  the  interference  to  which 
attention  has  been  called. 


Courtesy  oj  Western  Electric  Company 

Path  of  Sound  Waves  for  a  Hum 

Aim  for  removal  of  interferences  by  daily  practice  that  is 
thoughtful  and  purposeful.  Remember  that  the  science  of  good 
voice  production  is  necessary  to  the  art  of  communication  and  to 
the  art  of  interpretation. 

Questions 

1 .  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  people  who  will  not  endure 
a  piano  or  a  violin  out  of  tune  or  poorly  played,  an  unpleasant  singing 
voice,  or  a  maladjusted  radio  have  so  little  criticism  of  a  speaking 
voice  of  poor  quality  ? 

2.  Name  any  advantages  in  good  voice  use  that  have  been  em- 
phasized thus  far  that  should  serve  as  incentives  to  voice  improvement. 

3.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
research  work  being  done  today  in  voice  ? 

4.  Explain  the  phrase,  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention", 
and  discuss  any  bearing  it  may  have  on  the  subject  of  Voice  Education 
today. 
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5.  Give  two  reasons  why  better  use  of  your  voice  mechanism  is 
desirable  even  if  you,  and  your  family,  and  friends  do  not  notice  the 
present  misuse. 

6.  Explain  why  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  understand  the  voice 
mechanism  to  correct  a  speech  difficulty  as  it  is  to  know  the  working 
of  your  automobile  to  correct  engine  trouble. 

7.  Do  you  know  of  any  voices  that  "get  on  your  nerves"?  Dis- 
cuss. 

8.  Have  you  any  evidence  that  at  times  your  own  voice  has  been 
irritating  or  disturbing  to  others? 

9.  To  what  voice  difficulties  has  your  attention  been  called  that 
are  of  special  concern  to  you  as  a  speaker? 

10.  Do  you  know  how  to  correct  any  voice  difficulty  in  your  class 
group?     Would  you  like  to?     If  so,  offer  your  services. 

11.  Tell  of  any  circumstances  when  you,  or  someone  you  know, 
developed  a  hoarseness  through  overstrain  of  the  voice  muscles. 

12.  Explain  any  way  in  which  voices  may  be  abused  under  the 
following  conditions : 

a.  At  political  meetings. 

b.  In  school  and  college  conventions. 

c.  In  trains  and  subways. 

d.  In  games. 

e.  In  heated  conversation. 

/.    In  moments  of  anger  or  irritation. 

13.  List  a  number  of  mental  attitudes  or  feelings  that  might  cause 
interference  through  tension. 

14.  How  does  muscle  tension  affect  facial  expression  during 
speaking  ? 

15.  Can  you  tell  any  ways  in  which  the  purposeful  expression  of 
good  ideas  may  be  interfered  with  by  bad  voice  habits? 

16.  Can  you  think  of  any  way  in  which  timing,  phrasing,  use  of 
pause,  stress,  and  inflections  may  help  toward  good  use  of  the  voice 
mechanism  ? 

17.  Prepare  a  short  talk  before  the  class  on  some  topic  discussed 
in  this  lesson.  Add  something  of  your  own  experience  to  the  discus- 
sion.    Aim  for  the  following : 

a.  Purpose  in  your  choice  of  topic. 

b.  Full  realization  of  what  you  are  saying  at  the  moment  of  say- 
ing it. 

c.  Interest  in  your  listeners. 

d.  The  best  voice  use  that  you  know  of. 

e.  The  best  use  of  English  that  you  know  of. 
/.   Emphasis  on  your  main  points. 

18.  With  the  help  of  your  teacher  plan  daily  voice  drills  that  will 
aim  for  improved  voice  quality  in  your  daily  speech. 
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STUDY    UNIT   XI 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE   SOUNDS  OF  ENGLISH 


By  the  means  of  voice  we  speak  our  English  vowel  sounds  and 
some  of  the  consonants.  We  cannot  speak  them  correctly  if  the 
voice  mechanism  is  poorly  used.  It  is  necessary  at  the  beginning 
of  this  study  of  language  sounds  that  the  student  understand  the 
close  association  between  good  voice  use  and  good  language  use. 
This  emphasis  will  be  constant  throughout  this  study  of  the 
sounds  of  English. 

Our  study  of  English  sounds  will  include  : 

1.  A  recognition  of  English  sounds  in  their  accepted  quality 
and  characteristics  and  the  ability  to  produce  them  with  applica- 
tion of  good  voice  use. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  phonetic  symbols  by  which  each  sound 
may  be  represented. 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  Eng- 
lish sounds  because  of  their  phonetic  position,  their  sound  associa- 
tion, and  their  stress. 

4.  Skill  in  the  use  of  English  sounds.  This  includes  not  only 
the  ability  to  produce  them  and  to  stress  them  correctly  but  also 
the  ability  to  make  language  sounds,  through  good  voice  use  and 
through  effective  use  of  pitch  and  inflection,  adequately  transfer 
thought  and  feeling. 

Our  English  sounds  are  potent  factors  in  living.  By  them  we 
associate  ourselves  with  our  neighbors.  By  them  we  make  our 
wants  known.  By  them  we  express  our  reaction  to  this  world  in 
which  we  live.  By  them  and  through  them  the  whole  gamut  of 
our  human  experience  may  run.     The  good  use  or  the  misuse  of 
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these  sounds  not  only  may  make  lasting  impressions  upon  our 
listeners  but  may  react  in  many  ways  upon  us  as  speakers.  Their 
importance  in  human  experience  and  contacts  and  in  success  is 
not  to  be  underestimated. 

Every  student  should  grow  in  understanding  of  himself,  in 
understanding  of  others,  and  in  power  to  impress  and  influence 
others.  It  has  been  said  that  no  one  can  really  know  himself  who 
does  not  know  his  own  voice.  No  one  who  misuses  his  own  voice 
mechanism  has  found  his  own  voice.  Remember  that  voice  edu- 
cation does  not  mean  copying  another's  voice  but  finding  your 
own  best  voice.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  can 
really  hope  to  know  himself  or  others  who  does  not  know  his  own 
language. 

The  principles  of  democracy  demand  that  every  citizen  be 
given  an  equal  chance  with  every  other  citizen  to  speak  the 
English  language  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  not  be  unfavor- 
ably criticized  in  any  environment  in  which  the  speaker  happens 
to  find  himself. 

Language  sounds  as  they  occur  in  the  real  expression  of  ideas 
are  something  more  than  mere  sound  entities.  They  take  on  a 
meaning  and  a  life  that  baffles  scientific  description.  They  are 
affected  by  states  of  mind,  by  emotional  attitudes,  by  conditions 
in  general  within  the  speaker  or  without  the  speaker,  and  by  con- 
ditions between  speaker  and  listener.  It  is,  however,  fair  to  say 
that  in  any  one  well-produced  English  sound  that  may  be  used 
by  many  cultured  persons  in  the  transfer  of  ideas  there  is  a 
physical  sound  characteristic  that  may  be  considered  as  a  com- 
mon factor.  So  it  becomes  convenient  to  study  the  separate 
sounds  of  the  language  as  sound  entities.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  however,  that  they  are  scientifically  variable  quantities. 
This  reasonable  variation  in  the  pronunciation  of  any  one  sound 
in  the  speech  of  any  one  person  admits  of  a  common  factor  of 
pronunciation  of  that  sound  by  that  person.  This  reasonable 
variation  in  the  pronunciation  of  any  one  English  sound  by  many 
educated  and  cultured  speakers  admits  of  a  common  factor  of 
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pronunciation  by  these  same  speakers.  Poor  pronunciation, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  a  departure  from  usual  pronuncia- 
tion that  goes  beyond  the  reasonable  variation.  It  destroys  the 
common  factor  characteristic  of  that  English  sound  as  spoken  by 
the  educated  masses. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  correcting  those  departures  in 
speech  that  may  tend  in  some  way  to  characterize  the  speaker 
unfavorably.  These  may  be  due  to  unpleasant  voice  use,  to  a 
failure  to  produce  the  sound  correctly,  or  to  a  failure  to  use  a 
sound  of  English  in  a  specific  word  according  to  the  standard  of 
our  day.  The  latter  must  be  especially  considered  when  we  speak 
of  a  so-called  "correct"  pronunciation.  What  is  correct  today 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  incorrect  tomorrow,  or  what  is  good  usage 
in  one  part  of  the  English-speaking  world  may  be  a  departure 
from  it  in  another.  But  these  confusing  conditions  do  not  exist 
throughout  our  language  and  it  is  possible  through  wise  choices 
to  develop  a  language  use  that  is  acceptable  everywhere.  Con- 
clusions must  be  made  for  the  day  and  place  in  which  we  live  and 
for  conditions  of  travel.  The  choices  we  make  may  be  based  on 
the  associations  that  go  along  with  certain  speech  practices.  If 
a  special  use  of  an  English  sound  is  associated  with  the  foreign, 
or  with  the  uneducated,  with  the  immature,  with  the  low  come- 
dian, with  the  inexperienced,  with  the  vulgar,  or  with  a  rowdy 
or  cheap  type  of  person,  most  people  interested  in  the  way  they 
present  themselves  to  those  about  them  would  want  to  avoid 
such  use.  (See  Study  Units  LII  and  LIV.)  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
we  all  would  like  to  avoid  those  departures  from  the  best  habits 
of  language  use  that  might  characterize  the  speaker  unfavorably  or 
otherwise  cause  unpleasant  associations  in  the  mind  of  the  listener. 

I.  By  this  time  you  have  had  opportunity  to  notice  the  speech 
habits  of  the  members  of  your  working  group  and  of  others  about  you. 
You  are  now  asked  to  name  any  errors  in  the  use  of  language  sounds 
that  you  have  heard  that  are  undesirable  variations  from  good  usage 
of  today  as  you  know  it  and  that  you  think  would  characterize  the 
speaker  unfavorably  in  his  social  or  business  contacts.  Have  a  group 
discussion  and  do  the  following  : 
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a.  Test  your  power  to  hear  the  difference  between  the  correct  form 
and  the  incorrect. 

b.  Search  for  good  reasons  for  your  choice  of  pronunciation. 

c.  Plan  a  drill  and  a  system  of  check  up  for  any  members  of  your 
group  who  need  to  change  some  of  their  habits  in  the  use  of  language 
sounds, 

2.  As  a  group,  try  to  discover,  in  your  effort  to  answer  the  following 
questions,  some  causes  for  language  variations  that  you  daily  expe- 
rience. 

a.  Can  you  give  any  reasons  why  your  speech  differs  from  that  of  a 
fellow  student  who  lives  in  another  section  of  the  city?     Illustrate. 

b.  Can  you  find  any  reason  why  students  from  the  same  section  of 
your  city  vary  so  in  their  speech  ?     Illustrate. 

c.  State  any  ways  in  which  the  speech  of  your  family  and  of  your 
friends  may  favorably  or  unfavorably  influence  your  own  speech. 

d.  List  any  two  mispronunciations  that  characterize  your  own 
speech  or  that  you  frequently  hear  in  your  city  and  try  to  explain  why 
they  happen. 

3.  Name  any  habitual  mispronunciations  in  your  own  speech  that 
you  would  like  to  change.  Give  reasons  why  and  prescribe  a  way  of 
doing  so. 

4.  Do  you  wish  that  some  people  you  know  would  change  some  of 
their  pronunciations  of  English  sounds  or  words?     Explain  why. 

5.  Explain  why  the  privilege  and  the  right  to  learn  good  spoken 
English  should  be  a  part  of  our  American  democratic  ideal. 

6.  Explain  how  the  use  of  good  spoken  English  should  be  the  aim 
and  responsibility  of  every  American  citizen. 

7.  Select  the  vowel  sounds  of  English  with  which  you  are  familiar 
and  try  to  produce  them  with  good  use  of  the  voice  mechanism.  Try 
to  avoid  all  interferences.  Let  each  effort  serve  as  a  sample  of  some- 
thing better  to  be  matched  in  your  daily  speech. 


STUDY   UNIT   XII 

VISUAL   REPRESENTATION   OF   ENGLISH 
SOUNDS 


Before  we  begin  our  study  of  specific  English  sounds  we  are 
going  to  consider  ways  by  which  sounds  are  represented. 

The  English  language  uses  the  Roman  alphabet  as  a  basis  for 
its  printed  and  written  form.  This  became  familiar  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  the  sixth  century.  The  Roman  alphabet  was  taken 
from  the  Greeks  many  hundreds  of  years  before  Christ.  They, 
in  turn,  are  believed  to  have  taken  it  from  the  Phoenicians  ^  and 
to  have  adapted  it  to  the  purposes  of  their  language.  Their  six 
vowels  were  represented  by  six  letters.  The  Romans  had  five 
of  these  Greek  vowels.     They  were  as  follows : 

a,  as  in  far ;  e,  as  in  prey ;  i,  as  in  machine ;  o,  as  in  vote ;  u,  as  in 
crude. 

The  Romans  also  had  five  other  vowel  sounds.  Instead  of  devis- 
ing five  new  symbols  they  made  one  symbol,  or  letter,  do  double 
duty.  So  our  phonetic  confusion  today  really  dates  back  to  early 
Roman  times.  Historians  tell  us  that  the  early  English  took 
over  this  alphabet  from  Ireland,  where  it  had  been  earlier  intro- 
duced and  also  from  monastic  orders  in  England. 

The  Roman  alphabet  was  changed,  somewhat,  as  it  was  given 
over  to  the  purposes  of  Anglo-Saxon  but,  despite  this,  it  has 
remained  our  means  of  writing  the  language.     The  symbols  or 

^  Dr.  Obermann,  professor  of  Semitic  languages  at  Yale  University,  claims  that 
the  recent  discovery  of  clay  tablets  at  Ras  Shamra  in  northern  Syria  proves  that  the 
Greek  alphabet  was  derived  from  a  Semitic  system,  and  not  from  the  Phoenician 
alphabet,  as  has  always  been  supposed. 
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letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  we  call  them,  for  many  years  represented 
the  sounds  for  which  they  originally  stood.  During  those  early 
times,  however,  many  changes  came  into  written  English  as  a 
result  of  the  conquests  of  the  country.  Spelling  was  more  or  less 
a  personal  matter  and  variations  occurred  without  criticism. 
With  the  invention  of  printing  there  was  a  tendency  to  stand- 
ardize spelling  and  the  written  language  became  more  and  more 
a  fixed  thing.  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  written  language  has 
changed  with  its  use  by  succeeding  generations  but  these  changes 
have  been  slow  to  follow  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  spoken  language.  In  consequence,  we  have  in  many  of  the 
written  English  words  of  today  symbols  for  sounds  that  have 
long  since  changed  or  disappeared  from  use  in  those  specific  words. 
As  we  undertake  the  study  of  English  sounds  we  face  the  neces- 
sity of  some  means  of  accurate  representation.  We  have,  of 
course,  at  our  command  the  known  letters  of  the  alphabet.  In 
order  to  determine  their  usefulness  today  in  representing  sounds, 
consider  the  number  of  sounds  that  are  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing letters  in  the  words  indicated  : 


a 

land 

laugh 

above 

saw 

star 

late 

was 

care 

e 

scheme 

there 

betray 

term 

let 

they 

closer 

sergeant 

i 

size 

poUce 

fit 

firm 

0 

fog 

obey 

wolf 

so 

women 

storm 

tomb 

u 

tune 

bull 

flour 

sun 

burn 

quiet 

m 

make 

comptroller 

sum 

mnemonic 

P 

poem 

cupboard 

rip 

ripple 

b 

bone 

debt 

rub 

rubber 

t 

tone 

often 

note 

sitting 

d 

do 

ripped 

handsome 

hold 

n 

new 

solemn 

congress 

sun 

I 

lady 

yolk 

file 

fill 

s 

see 

has 

Illinois 

lesson 

bits 

sure 

measure 

2 

zone 

buzz 

/ 

fine 

of 

bluffer 

phaeton 


plaid 
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V 

very 

live 

th 

thin 

then 

isthmus 

k 

kite 

knee 

like 

g 

go 

reign 

beg 

h 

hide 

honor 

r 

red 

fern 

price 

w 

won 

sew 

X 

exist 

extra 

xylophone 

c 

can 

saucy 

czar 

y 
j 

you 
judge 

liberty 

xylograph 

1 

quest 

Thames 

beggar  page 

car  brink 

hymn 


1.  Tell  the  number  of  vowel  sounds  indicated  by  the  letters  a,  c,  i, 
0,  H,  in  the  words  previously  listed  under  those  letters. 

2.  Tell  of  any  irregularities  that  you  discover  in  the  use  of  the 
letters  p,  b,  m,  f,  v,  th,  t,  d,  n,  I,  k,  g,  h,  r,  x,  w,  c,  s. 

3.  State  a  reason  why  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  confusing  in 
the  visual  representation  of  English  sounds. 

4.  List  ten  English  words  in  which  the  spelling  is  little  indication 
of  the  pronunciation. 

5.  Explain  and  illustrate  how  the  English  spelling  leads  to  mispro- 
nunciation. 

6.  Explain  and  illustrate  how  the  correct  pronunciation  of  words 
sometimes  makes  their  correct  spelling  difficult. 

7.  List  five  words  that  you  know  how  to  pronounce  correctly,  but 
with  which  you  have  difficulty  in  spelling. 

8.  In  view  of  your  answers  to  the  above,  state  two  rules  or  prin- 
ciples that  you  think  ought  to  characterize  the  visual  representation 
of  language  sounds. 

9.  Explain  how  in  the  study  of  the  sounds  of  English  a  scientific 
alphabet  that  would  conform  to  those  principles  which  you  named  in 
answer  to  the  previous  question  would  be  desirable. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL   PHONETIC   ALPHABET 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  a  group  of  scholars  and 
students  of  language  met  to  devise  an  alphabet  which  would  be 
strictly  phonetic  and  scientific  in  character.  These  men  pre- 
sented the  needs  of  language  teaching  in  England,  Germany, 
France,  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  They  aimed  for  an 
alphabet  or  set  of  symbols  that  might  be  internationally  uniform 
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and  which  could  be  used  for  the  oral  study  of  any  language. 
They  insisted  that  in  this  new  alphabet  one  sign  or  letter  should 
represent  one  sound  and  that  each  sound  should  have  but  one 
means  of  representation.  In  this  attempt  the  English  alphabet, 
which,  you  remember,  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Roman  alphabet, 
was  used  to  the  limit  of  its  possibilities.  Because  there  were  so 
many  more  sounds  to  be  represented  than  there  were  letters  to 
represent  them  it  became  necessary  to  add  letters  or  symbols.  In 
doing  this  various  adjustments  of  the  existing  letters  were  used 
and  other  new  letters  were  added. 

In  the  year  1888  the  International  Phonetic  Association  devised 
and  endorsed  the  alphabet  which  we  now  know  as  the  Interna- 
tional Phonetic  Alphabet.  In  this  alphabet  we  speak  of  sounds 
rather  than  of  letters  or  the  names  of  letters. 

In  our  further  study  of  English  sounds  we  will  use  the  symbols 
of  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet.  The  advantages  of  these 
symbols  are  as  follows  : 

Each  symbol  represents  but  one  sound. 

Each  sound  has  but  one  symbol. 

The  symbols  are  internationally  used. 

The  symbols  are  a  great  aid  in  language  study. 

The  symbols  are  characterized  by  simplicity  and  have  historic 
value. 

The  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet  have  the  same  sound  repre- 
sentation that  they  originally  had. 

There  are  two  types  of  transcription,  the  "broad"  and  the 
"narrow."  The  latter  is  more  accurate  because  it  makes  possible 
a  more  minute  analysis  of  speech  sounds  but  the  broad  transcrip- 
tion will,  in  general,  satisfy  most  of  the  needs  of  the  student.  It 
is  well,  however,  for  you  to  know  some  of  the  signs  of  narrow 
transcription  because  there  will  be  times  when  for  corrective 
purposes  they  must  be  used. 

We  will  first  list  the  symbols  for  sounds  which  are  also  the 
usual  letter  representation  familiar  to  English-speaking  people. 
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CONSONANTS 


P 
b 

m 

w 
f 

V 

s 


pale,  ripe 
bag,  rub 
man,  am 
were,  woe 
fun,  life 
vow,  live 
so,  yes 

h 


has,  hall 


zone,  has 
tall,  late 
do,  had 
no,  sun 
less,  fill 
kill,  Hke 
good,  log 


The  symbols  given  below  are  different  from  the  usual  letter 
representation  for  the  sounds  indicated,  and  must  be  studied  and 
learned. 


CONSONANTS 

AV 

e 

where,  when 
thin,  thick 
then,  this 
shine,  sure 

J 

child,  choose 
j&r,  iudge 
yes,  yellow 
rude,  carry 

3 

azure,  pleasure 

VOWELS 

r) 

sing,  song 

i: 

I 

see,  be 
hid,  fit 

u: 
u 

brood,  true 
took,  pull 

er 

e 

ei 

ae 

a 

[narrow!         ,   ,                                Ot 
1  broad    J  '^^^'  ^^^                            o 
dare                                                      oi 
man,  can                                             d 
first  part  of  diphthong  a!,  and         a: 
heard  in  dance,  laugh,  half 

31     word,  burn 
9      above,  sofa 
A     cup,  but 

[narrowl       ,., 

\  broad   /  polite,  omit 

fall,  saw 
not,  dog 
star,  car 

DIPHTHONGS 

A  diphthong  is  a  sound  composed  of  two  vowel  elements,  the 
first  of  which  is  much  stronger  than  the  second.  The  final  part 
of  a  diphthong  is  unstressed,  and  so  short  in  duration  that  it  is 
often  spoken  of  as  a  "vanish."  Note  the  phonetic  symbols  for 
the  English  diphthongs. 
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CtI     /narrow\    ,         •  ,  ciu  sound,  mount 

ei      \  broad    j       ^^     ^  i3  here,  mere 

si     high,  kite  eS  there,  wear 

OxiJ  I  narrow!  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  uS  sure,  poor 

ou     i  broad   J  '  o5  more,  sore 

ol      choice,  toil 

In  addition  to  the  specific  symbols  which  represent  the  sounds, 
the  following  additional  markings  are  part  of  the  International 
Phonetic  Alphabet. 

Two  dots  :  after  a  phonetic  symbol  is  the  sign  for  lengthening 
of  the  sound.     Example,  si:  (see). 

One  dot  •  after  a  symbol  is  the  sign  for  partial  lengthening  of 
the  sound.     Example,  fi't  (feet). 

A  small  curve  "  above  a  symbol  indicates  that  the  sound  is 
not  stressed.     Example,  au,  hau  (how). 

A  short  slanting  line  '  before  a  syllable  directs  that  the  syllable 
be  stressed.     Example,  a'bAv  (above). 

Two  short  slanting  lines  '^  may  be  used  to  express  unusually 
strong  stress  that  may  occur  when  a  word  is  used  in  moments  of 
intense  feeling.  Example,  iz  "evQiiTQir]  '^smd  (Is  everything 
burned  ?) . 

A  syllable  stress  sign  in  reverse  direction  on  the  line  and  before 
the  word  ^  may  be  used  to  indicate  a  secondary  stress,  or  one  that 
is  not  so  strong  as  usual  syllable  stress.  Example,  /pjeiz^wsiSiT 
(praiseworthy). 

A  curved  line  .^  may  be  used  to  indicate  syllables.  Example, 
'eva  (ever),  %int9  (winter). 

A  vertical  line  |  may  be  used  in  transcription  to  separate  stress 
groups.  A  stress  group  contains  one  stressed  syllable  and  one 
or  more  unstressed  syllables  that  are  associated  with  it.  The 
thought  in  a  stress  group  may  or  may  not  be  complete.  Ex- 
ample, in  '59  'wudz  I  (in  the  woods) ;  its  %i5  |  (It's  here). 

Two  vertical  lines  ||  are  used  at  the  end  of  a  breath  group  or 
to  indicate  a  pause.  A  breath  group  may  contain  one  or  more 
stress  groups.     Example,  tSa'bukliz'ould  ||  (The  book  is  old). 
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A  short  vertical  line  ,  under  a  symbol  means  that  that  one 
sound  forms  a  syllable.     Example,  'pnzm  (prism). 

A  small  circle  o  placed  under  a  consonant  that  in  its  normal  use 
has  both  an  air  blade  and  the  vocal  cords  as  vibrators  means 
that  only  the  air  blade  is  used  and  the  sound  is  a  voiceless  one. 
Example,  d.  When  w,  j,  1,  j  follow  an  unvoiced  or  noise  con- 
sonant in  the  same  syllable  they  become  somewhat  unvoiced  also. 
This  is  indicated  in  narrow  transcription  by  writing  two  similar 
small  letters  beneath  the  main  symbol,  and  placing  a  small  circle 
under  the  one  that  represents  the  unvoiced  part  of  the  sound. 
Example,  'kwalat  (quiet).     This  means  of  representing  the  un- 

voicing  of  a  sound  is  also  of  service  in  indicating  errors  in  pro- 
nunciation.    Example,  nalyz  for  nalfvz  (knives). 

A  small  letter  ^  after  a  symbol  indicates  that  the  sound  is  aspi- 
rated, that  the  explosive  element  is  present.  Example,  k*',  as  in 
lalk^  (Hke). 

A  short  straight  vertical  line  after  a  symbol  means  that  the 
sound  is  not  aspirated,  that  the  explosive  element  is  not  present. 
Example,  p,,  as  in  pjalt*"  (plight). 

Marks  representing  slight  shifts  in  the  position  of  the  tongue 
are  called  modifiers.  They  may  serve  to  indicate  correct  English 
sounds  or  to  note  departures  from  them  by  shifting  of  the  tongue 
position.     They  are  as  follows  : 

T  low  modifier,  means  that  the  tongue  is  somewhat  lower  than  is 

usual  for  the  sound  represented.     This  lowering  of  the  tongue 

occurs  frequently  in  English  when  i  is  in  an  unstressed  position. 

Failure  to  observe  this  means  mispronunciation.     Example,  It, 

'hbatiT  (liberty). 
■1-  high  modifier,  means  that  the  tongue  is  somewhat  higher  than  is 

usual  for  the  sound  represented.     Example,  ax  for  o:,  as  in  the 

word  morning.     This  occurs  in  some  regional  dialects  in  the 

United  States. 
-I  front  modifier,  means  that  the  sound  is  formed  somewhat  farther 

front  in  the  mouth  than  is  usual  for  the  sound  represented. 

Example,  dental  t,  tn  ,  incorrectly  used  in  English :    t-iel  for 

tel  (tell). 
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H  back  modifier,  means  that  the  sound  is  formed  somewhat  farther 
back  in  the  mouth  than  is  customary.  Example,  oik  for  o\  in 
draw. 

Because  many  languages  of  the  world  have  countless  differences 
between  spelling  and  pronunciation  this  International  Phonetic 
Alphabet  has  met  a  world  need  in  language  study. 

In  this  book  we  will  use,  in  general,  the  broad  transcription. 
Some  of  the  symbols  of  the  narrow  transcription  will  be  used 
when  and  where  they  are  found  necessary. 

1.  You  are  now  asked  to  study  these  symbols  and  to  have  a  group 
contest  to  test  your  memory  of  them. 

2.  After  doing  the  above,  write  phonetically,  with  books  open  to 
symbols,  ten  words  that  need  care  in  pronunciation.  Then  have  a 
number  of  students  put  them  on  the  board.  Criticize  them  and  pro- 
nounce them  as  a  group. 

3.  Explain  any  way  in  which  the  above  exercises  made  your  ear  a 
little  more  attentive. 

4.  See  if  you  can  tell  of  any  ways  in  which  you  could  profitably  use 
these  symbols  in  your  study. 
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STUDY   UNIT   XIII 

SPEECH   SOUNDS   AND   THEIR   VIBRATORS 


When  we  use  a  symbol  for  a  sound  in  our  later  exercises  for  ear 
training  and  speech  improvement  we  should  think  of  it  as  repre- 
senting the  sound  well  produced.  We  should  have  some  standard 
in  mind.  When  our  production  of  a  sound  differs  from  this  we 
must  be  able  to  find  the  causes  for  the  difference.  This  requires 
an  understanding  of  the  way  language  sounds  are  produced.  We 
are  now  entering  upon  that  study. 

When  we  considered  voice  production  we  noted  the  functioning 
of  the  vibrator  and  the  use  of  the  resonator.  We  found  that  any- 
thing that  interferes  with  the  vibrator  or  with  the  resonating  space 
causes  poor  voice  quality  and  inadequate  volume.  We  are  now 
going  to  note  the  use  of  the  vibrators  and  the  resonating  space  for 
language  sounds  and  in  later  units  the  language  difficulties  that 
are  most  closely  associated  with  them.  In  this  Study  Unit  we 
shall  consider  only  the  vibrators  for  speech  sounds. 

In  all  language  sounds  we  have  but  two  primary  sound-produc- 
ing vibrators.  The  vocal  cords  as  a  vibrator  we  have  already 
discussed  under  voice  production.  (See  Study  Unit  VII.)  The 
other  vibrator  in  speech  sounds  is  an  air-blade  vibrator.  It  is 
necessary  to  know  that  some  types  of  vibrators  produce  "tone 
sounds",  and  some  types  produce  "noise  sounds."  Both  of  these 
types  function  in  our  spoken  language.  Musical  strings,  when 
not  interfered  with,  are  vibrators  that  produce  tone.  They  are 
always  attached  at  both  ends  and  according  to  their  use  are 
capable  of  varying  degrees  of  length,  weight,  and  tension.  With 
each  different  length,  weight,  and  tension  there  is  a  fixed  number 
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of  vibrations  per  second  which  determines  the  pitch.  This  is 
spoken  of  as  the  "frequency"  of  the  sound.  The  vocal  cords, 
hke  musical  strings,  are  capable  of  starting  this  fixed  frequency 
of  sound  waves  and  may  therefore  produce  definite  pitches.  In 
them  also  we  have  tone-producing  vibrators.  The  vocal  cords 
vibrate  as  a  whole  and  in  this  their  slowest  form  of  vibration  they 
produce  what  is  called  the  fundamental  tone.  At  the  same  time 
they  vibrate  in  halves  with  greater  rapidity  and  thereby  produce 
a  higher  tone  that  is  heard  along  with  the  fundamental.  This  is 
called  the  first  overtone.  They  vibrate  in  thirds  more  rapidly 
and  produce  a  still  higher  tone  which  is  called  the  second  over- 
tone. In  like  manner  they  vibrate  with  increasing  rapidity  to 
produce  increasingly  higher  overtones,  in  fourths  for  the  third 
overtone,  in  fifths  for  the  fourth  overtone,  in  sixths  for  the  fifth 
overtone,  etc.  When  the  string  vibrates  without  interference  all 
of  the  full  string  and  the  various  segmentations  are  vibrating 
harmoniously  and  at  the  same  time.  Any  interference  with  the 
vibration  of  the  string  impairs  the  fundamental,  or  the  overtones, 
or  both.  This  is  important  to  know  and  to  consider  in  voice 
production. 

A  portion  of  compressed  air,  sometimes  called  an  "air  blade", 
may  act  as  a  noise-producing  vibrator.  The  vibrator  in  the 
speech  sounds  /,  k,  p  is  of  this  type.  It  is  formed  as  the  breath, 
an  air  current,  is  forced  through  a  small  opening.  It  is,  there- 
fore, always  just  beyond  the  place  through  which  the  air  is  forced. 
This  vibrator  has  no  definite  attachments  or  definite  shape  and  be- 
cause of  this  produces  a  number  of  sound  waves  of  different  length 
which  do  not  combine  harmoniously  as  the  compressed  air  adjusts 
itself  to  the  more  rarefied  air  around  it.  The  size  and  shape  of 
the  opening  through  which  the  air  is  forced  determine  the  form 
of  the  air  blade.  In  speech  each  noise  sound  has  a  special  adjust- 
ment for  the  formation  of  its  air-blade  vibrator  and  any  departure 
from  this  changes  the  sound. 

The  pitch  of  tone  sounds  is  determined  by  the  vibrator.  The 
pitch  of  noise  sounds  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  orifice  through 
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which  the  compressed  air  is  forced.  The  resonating  space  acts 
selectively  for  various  pitches  according  to  its  size  and  shape.  It 
must  be  understood  that  the  quality  of  both  tone  and  noise  sounds 
is  greatly  affected  by  the  resonating  space.  (See  the  next  Study 
Unit.) 

We  are  now  ready  to  classify  English  language  sounds  accord- 
ing to  the  vibrator  or  vibrators  used. 

The  following  sounds,  in  their  normal  formation,  use  the  vocal 
cords  as  vibrators.  They  are  tone  sounds  and  include  all  the 
vowels  and  diphthongs  and  some  consonants.  Pronounce  them 
and  see  if  you  can  hear  that  they  are  voiced  sounds.  As  a  further 
test  put  your  hand  across  your  throat  and  note  the  vibration  of 
the  vocal  cords. 


TONE 

SOUNDS 

ii 

eat,  eve 

el 

age,  ail 

I 

sit,  kin 

ai 

fly,  mite 

It 

city,  quickly 

ou 

old,  moan 

e 

else,  any 

ol 

boil,  toy 

ei 

parent,  vary 

atj 

sound,  how 

ae 

man,  stand 

IS 

here,  mere 

a 

ask,  class 

ea 

there,  chair 

U! 

room,  plume 

u3 

sure,  poor 

jui 

news,  duke 

oS 

more,  floor 

u 

book,  put 

m 

may,  am 

o 

note,  obedient 

w 

we,  woe 

o: 

tall,  awe 

n 

gnaw,  own 

D 

not,  fox 

1 

law,  eel 

a  I 

heart,  part 

.1 

rue,  row 

3: 

word,  earth 

J 

yes,  yoke 

9 

soda,  about 

r) 

thing,  ring 

A 

up,  lull 

It  is  possible,  through  misuse  of  the  voice  and  speech  mecha- 
nism, so  to  distort  the  tone  sounds  that  they  are  unpleasant  to  the 
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listener.     The  interferences  to  good  voice  use  should  be  avoided 
also  as  interferences  to  good  language  sound  production. 

1.  Try  to  pronounce  the  following  sounds  with  the  free  use  of  the 
vocal  cords,  without  any  tenseness  of  neck  or  jaw  muscles,  and  with 
the  tip  of  tongue  low  and  forward  in  the  mouth.  Note  that  any  inter- 
ference with  the  action  of  the  vocal  cords  in  the  production  of  these 
language  sounds  results  in  poor  voice  quality  and  in  an  incorrect 
language  sound.     (See  Study  Unit  X.) 

ae  as  in  man,  stand,  land,  grand  ^^ 

al  as  in  high,  my,  why,  fly 

au  as  in  sound,  round,  announce,  pronounce 

ol  as  in  toil,  foil,  boil,  oil 

89  as  in  there,  chair,  stair,  air 

2.  Each  member  of  the  class  is  asked  to  prepare  to  read  five  short 
thoughtful  statements,  original  or  quoted,  in  which  one  of  the  five 
vowel  sounds  listed  above  is  used  in  the  emphatic  word  of  the  sentence. 
Follow  the  directions  given  for  care  in  their  production  in  order  that 
the  thought  and  feeling  may  be  fully  expressed. 

3.  Read  aloud  the  following  quotation  from  the  last  act  of  "Julius 
Caesar",  and  observe  care  in  pronouncing  the  word  man  so  that  the 
idea  of  a  thoroughly  fine  person  is  conveyed  to  the  listener. 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up. 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  "This  was  a  wan." 

Test  the  effect  when  the  vibrator  is  interfered  with  and  a  poor 
quality  results. 

4.  Discuss  how  the  tensing  of  certain  muscles  may  cause  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  vocal  cords  to  be  interfered  with  in  any  of  the  tone  sounds. 
(See  Study  Unit  X.) 

The  following  sounds  have  an  air-blade  vibrator  and  are  noise 
sounds.  Note  in  the  production  of  all  of  them  the  constricted 
opening  and  the  air  current.  See  whether  or  not  you  hear  any 
voice  in  them.  Put  your  hand  across  your  throat  for  the  test. 
Now  put  your  finger  in  front  of  your  mouth  as  you  produce  each 
sound  and  observe  the  air  current.  Remember  that  the  air 
current  passing  through  a  constricted  opening  causes  the  air 
blade  and  the  air  blade  originates  the  sound  waves. 
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NOISE 

SOUNDS 

p 

pale,  pipe 

S      show,  2ish 

AV 

which,  while 

t      tie,  late,  letter 

f 

fife,  foe 

tS     chill,  esLch 

e 

ear//?,  thin 

k     key,  coy 

s 

say,  yes 

h     how,  hill 

1.  Tell  any  way  in  which  the  size  and  shape  of  the  opening  for  the 
above  sounds  might  be  changed,  and  thus  change  the  sound. 

2.  Explain  how  too  large  an  opening  for  the  sound  s  would  affect 
the  vibrator  for  that  sound. 

The  following  sounds  have  both  the  vocal  cords  and  the  air 
blade  as  vibrators.  They  may  be  called,  as  a  result,  mixed 
sounds.  When  both  vibrators  are  used  neither  one  functions  at 
its  fullest.  The  vocal  cords  are  not  entirely  together  and  there- 
fore vibrate  but  slightly  as  the  breath  strikes  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  full  force  of  air  for  the  air  blade  does  not  escape 
because  the  vocal  cords  are  partially  together. 

MIXED    SOUNDS 

b  boy,  bay  d  day,  do 

w  qwite,  qwilt  d5  iudge,  jail 

V  vow,  view  J  tray,  try 

S  they,  though  I  climb,  plate 

z  zinc,  his  j  twne,  cwte 

ij 

5      azure,  pleasure  g       gay,  fog 

You  probably  have  noted  that  some  sounds  have  been  placed 
in  more  than  one  group.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  vary 
in  the  use  of  vibrators  according  to  their  phonetic  position. 
Compare  the  r  in  red  with  the  r  in  press.  (See  Assimilation, 
Unit  XLI.) 
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1 .  Explain  in  what  way  the  use  of  a  vibrator  causes  the  mispronun- 
ciation indicated  in  the  following  sounds.     Say  the  words  correctly. 

t  mispronounced  d  in  butter,  twenty,  mighty 

p  mispronounced  b  in  potatoes 

S  mispronounced  0  in  with 

k  mispronounced  g  in  look  at  this 

s  mispronounced  z  in  absurd 

ds  mispronounced  t$  in  postage 

V  mispronounced  f   in  leaves 

2.  a.  Read  the  following  sentences  thoughtfully  and  carefully. 
Note  the  underlined  sound  and  the  frequent  error,  indicated  in  paren- 
theses, that  you  should  avoid. 

Sis  iz  a  laend  av  'libatiT  (t  changed  to  d) 
This  is  a  land  of  liberty. 

wii  Jir'spekt  'iqgliS  aez  aua  ^laeqgwids  (d5  changed  to  tS) 
We  respect  English  as  our  language. 

'5e!  aij  a  'meiltiT  (t  to  d)  'piipl  (p  changed  to  b) 
They  are  a  mighty  people. 

Hii  tould  Sa  ''stouir  9v  Sa  louyz  (v  changed  to  f ;   z  to  s)  and  '6a 

/fiSiz  (S  to  5) 
He  told  the  story  of  the  loaves  and  the  fishes. 

oil  IZ  not  gould  Saet  'glitaz  (t  changed  to  d) 
All  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 

b.  Explain  in  what  way  the  error  indicated  above  is  associated  with 
the  misuse  of  the  speech  sound  vibrator  or  vibrators  and  how  it  ajBfects 
the  transference  of  the  thought. 

3.  Now  test  your  understanding  of  this  Study  Unit  by  doing  the 
following : 

a.  Give  the  main  characteristics  of  a  tone-producing  vibrator. 

b.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  "frequency"  of  a  sound. 

c.  Explain  the  manner  of  vibration  of  musical  strings. 

d.  If  you  have  a  piano,  sound  on  it  middle  C.  Test  the  harmony 
of  the  intervals  listed  below  : 

I  St  overtone  —  octave  above 
2nd  overtone  —  G  above  the  octave 
3rd  overtone  —  second  octave  above 
4th  overtone  —  E  above  second  octave 
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e.  Explain  what  must  happen  when  the  vibration  of  a  musical 
string  is  in  any  way  interfered  with. 

/.    Explain  what  an  "air  blade"  is. 

g.   Tell  why  an  "air  blade"  does  not  produce  definite  pitches. 

h.  Explain  why  we  hear  a  definite  pitch  from  an  "air  blade" 
vibrator  in  certain  musical  wind  instruments. 

/.  Tell  whether  tone,  noise,  or  mixed  sounds  have  greatest  promi- 
nence in  spoken  English.     Illustrate. 

/.  Name  five  sounds  that  have  the  vocal  cords  as  a  vibrator,  five 
that  have  an  air  blade,  and  five  that  have  both  an  air  blade  and  the 
vocal  cords. 

k.  What  is  the  effect  on  spoken  EngHsh  of  unduly  stressing  noise 
and  mixed  sounds?     Illustrate. 

/.  Detect  in  the  following  words  the  frequent  incorrect  use  of  a 
mixed  for  a  noise  sound,  or  a  noise  sound  for  a  mixed  sound  : 

luxurious  thirty 

absurd  with 

loves  principal 

m.  In  the  later  Study  Units  on  specific  sounds  you  will  see  more 
clearly  the  value  of  this  Study  Unit.  Show  how  your  knowledge  thus 
far  enables  you  to  do  the  following : 

1.  Classify  speech  sounds. 

2.  Better  understand  the  nature  of  some  speech  errors. 

3.  Have  greater  interest  in  improving  your  own  speech. 


STUDY   UNIT   XIV 

SPEECH   SOUNDS   AND   THEIR   RESONATORS 


In  this  lesson  we  again  emphasize  two  fundamental  facts  in  the 
production  of  language  sounds  : 

1.  The  sound  waves  that  cause  our  sense  impression  of  lan- 
guage sounds  are  originated  either  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal 
cords  or  by  an  air  blade  functioning  as  a  vibrator. 

2.  The  sound  waves  originated  by  the  speech  vibrators  are 
reflected  and  concentrated  in  some  part  of  the  air  space  of  the 
throat,  mouth,  or  nasal  passage  and  are  discharged  as  amplified 
sound  waves. 

In  our  last  Study  Unit  we  discussed  the  vibrators  in  language 
sounds  and  indicated  that  anything  that  interferes  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  vibrator  in  the  case  of  the  vocal  cords,  or  with  its 
shaping,  in  the  case  of  the  air  blade,  or  with  the  use  of  a  specific 
vibrator  or  vibrators  for  a  specific  sound  must  of  necessity  affect 
either  the  quality  or  the  volume  of  the  sound.  In  the  same  way, 
any  condition  within  the  resonance  space  of  a  language  sound  that 
causes  a  departure  from  its  characteristic  resonance  becomes  an 
interference  in  the  production  of  that  sound. 

In  Study  Unit  IX  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
resonance  space  or  the  air  space  in  the  throat,  mouth,  and  nasal 
passage  is  variously  shaped  for  speech  sounds.  According  to  the 
way  it  is  shaped,  the  sound  waves  are  reflected  and  concentrated. 
As  they  are  variously  reflected  and  concentrated  there  is  differ- 
entiation of  sound.  A  specific  type  of  resonance  is  necessary  for 
the  best  production  of  each  individual  sound. 

In  the  shaping  of  the  resonance  space  for  speech  sounds  there  is 
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always  a  part  or  parts  which  are  specially  active  and  functioning. 
Though  other  parts  may  move  they  do  not  move  as  functioning 
parts  but  rather  in  normal  adjustment  to  the  special  action  of  the 
functioning  parts.  They  are  more  or  less  neutral  in  action.  You 
may  reach  with  your  hand  and  arm  to  lift  a  book  that  has  fallen 
to  the  floor.  The  functioning  parts  are  the  hand  and  arm,  but 
many  other  parts  of  the  body  are  brought  into  use  for  normal 
adjustment  to  the  action  of  the  hand  and  arm.  In  speech  sounds 
it  is  most  important  that  we  direct  carefully  the  functioning  part 
or  parts  and  allow  the  neutral  parts  to  adjust  themselves  nor- 
mally. Much  artificial  and  otherwise  incorrect  speech  may  be 
caused  by  directing  for  special  energized  action  those  parts  which 
should  be  more  or  less  relaxed  and  neutral.  Consider,  for  in- 
stance, the  result  of  directing  the  action  of  your  left  arm  and 
shoulder  while  you  reach  with  your  right  hand  and  arm  for  the 
book  that  has  fallen  to  the  floor.  Such  failure  to  allow  for  normal 
adjustment  would  undoubtedly  produce  a  lack  of  co-ordination. 
This  is  also  true  in  the  production  of  speech  sounds.  If  the 
tongue  happens  to  be  the  special  functioning  part  in  a  speech 
sound,  there  may  result  artificiality  and  actual  incorrectness  in 
formation  of  the  resonance  space  for  that  sound  if  other  parts, 
which  should  be  neutral  in  action,  are  made  definite  functioning 
parts.  Such  procedure  also  distorts  facial  expression.  Note  how 
true  this  is  in  the  sound  ii  as  in  sea  (sii).  The  tongue  should  be 
the  functioning  part.  It  is  unnecessary  to  draw  back  the  lips  in 
the  production  of  this  sound.  This  is  often  done,  however,  in 
speech  and  song  to  the  disadvantage  of  both. 

The  flexible  parts  of  the  speech  mechanism  that  variously 
adjust  themselves  in  shaping  the  resonance  space  for  speech 
sounds  are  as  follows  : 

lips  tongue  lower  jaw  soft  palate 

The  fixed  parts  that  serve  as  places  of  contact  for  the  adjust- 
ments of  the  movable  parts  are  the  teeth,  the  hard  palate,  and 
the  gum  ridge  behind  the  upper  front  teeth. 
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For  purposes  of  description  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
divisions  of  the  tongue  as  they  function  in  shaping  the  resonance 
space  for  the  various  English  sounds  : 

tip  of  tongue  —  the  most  forward  part. 

front  of  tongue  —  part  directly  back  of  tip. 

back  of  tongue  —  part  of  tongue  in  mouth  most  remote  from 

tip. 
middle  of  tongue  —  part  of  tongue  between  front  and  the  back. 

Since  varying  muscular  action  causes  the  shapings  of  the  reso- 
nance space  for  speech  sounds,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
that  in  speech  sound  production  the  muscles  of  the  speech  mech- 
anism are  energized,  partially  energized,  or  relaxed. 

Muscles  are  energized  in  speech  when  they  are  sufficiently 
tensed  to  hold  a  special  position  for  a  speech  sound.  Consider 
the  muscular  action  of  the  tongue  for  the  vowel  i:  as  in  see  and 
for  ui  as  in  soon.  Muscles  in  speech  sounds  should  never  be 
tensed  to  the  point  of  strain.  Many  speech  difficulties  are  the 
result  of  overtensing  of  muscles.  On  the  other  hand  care 
should  be  observed  to  avoid  the  half  energizing  of  muscles 
when  the  shaping  of  the  resonance  space  requires  tense  action. 
This  causes  a  type  of  speech  which  is  lifeless  and  only  half 
articulate. 

Muscles  are  partially  or  slightly  energized  for  speech  sounds 
when  the  adjustment  is  so  easy  that  no  great  effort  is  required 
for  it.  In  some  cases  the  action  is  so  slight  that  it  approaches  a 
condition  of  normal  rest.  Note  the  sound  9  as  in  above  (a'bAv). 
A  partial  energizing  may  be  noted  when  you  observe  the  slight 
shifting  from  a  tense  or  energized  state  that  characterizes  another 
similar  sound.  Compare  the  muscular  action  of  the  tongue  in 
ii  as  in  see  and  i  as  in  sit.  Try  to  avoid  the  energizing  of  muscles 
for  sounds  which  do  not  require  it.  Failure  to  do  this  may  lead 
to  the  incorrect  use  of  strong  forms  for  weak  forms  or  of  long 
vowels  for  short  ones.  (See  Study  Units  XV  and  XVII.)  Note 
that  in  the  word  liberty  (/libatir)  the  last  vowel  should  be  short 
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and  the  muscular  action  easy.  If  the  muscles  are  tensed  we 
approach  the  sound  ii  adding  a  little  stress  to  the  last  syllable 
and  thereby  mispronounce  the  word. 

Muscles  are  relaxed  in  speech  sounds  when  their  action  for  a 
specific  sound  is  in  no  way  called  into  play.  When  muscles  that 
should  be  relaxed  are  tensed  they  become  interfering  muscles. 
However,  great  care  should  be  observed  to  avoid  relaxing  muscles 
that  should  be  energized  or  relaxing  the  functioning  muscles 
before  their  work  is  done.  This  results,  for  example,  in  unaspi- 
rating  of  the  final  consonants  p,  t,  and  k,  and  in  the  half  forming 
or  the  omission  of  these  sounds. 

Mispronunciations  of  English  sounds  are  frequently  caused  by 
the  wrong  shaping  of  the  resonance  space.  This  may  be  due  to 
carelessness  in  muscular  adjustment,  to  some  temporary  or  per- 
manent inability  to  make  the  correct  adjustment,  to  ignorance  as 
to  what  the  correct  adjustment  may  be,  or  to  failure  to  detect 
sound  variations.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  result  remains  the 
same  —  mispronunciation  —  a  form  of  poor  speech  and,  what- 
ever the  cause,  the  result  is  produced  by  muscular  action  or  lack 
of  it,  as  the  case  may  be. 

We  may,  with  good  use  of  the  voice  mechanism,  interchange 
one  recognizable  English  tone  sound  for  another.  Example,  i  for 
e,  m'stid  for  m'sted  (instead).  The  error  in  this  case  is  in  the 
shaping  of  the  resonance  space.  The  speaker  has  used  a  shaping 
for  one  sound  that  belongs  to  another.  A  foreigner  may,  with 
good  voice  use,  try  to  pronounce  an  English  word  and  fail  to  give 
to  it  its  characteristic  English  quality.  If  he  says  tal  for  tod  (tall) 
he  incorrectly  shapes  the  resonance  space  for  the  specific  vowel 
quality  needed.  In  our  later  study  of  individual  sounds  the 
resonance  space  for  each  one  will  be  discussed. 

Read  the  following  aloud  carefully  and  thoughtfully.  Indicate  how 
care  in  forming  the  correct  resonance  space  for  the  language  sounds  in 
parentheses  may  characterize  the  speaker  favorably.  Illustrate  orally 
the  result  of  incorrect  shaping  of  the  resonance  space  and  explain  how 
it  may  interfere  with  the  thought. 
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All  the  world's  (31)  a  stage. 

The  land  (ae)  of  the  sky  (al)  blue  water  (0:). 

Just  (a)  for  remembrance. 

Her  voice  (o!)  had  a  soft,  gentle  sound  (au). 

He  is  a  high  grade  student  (ju:). 

He  was  giving,  not  getting  (e) ,  his  whole  life  through. 


The  resonance  space  of  noise  and  mixed  sounds  may  be  incor- 
rectly shaped,  as  is  the  case  in  the  mispronunciation  of  tone 
sounds.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  wrong  adjustments  for  the  air- 
blade  vibrator  in  these  sounds  also  cause  the  incorrect  shaping  of 
their  resonance  space.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  various  forms 
of  lisps,  in  consonant  substitutions,  and  in  other  consonant  dis- 
tortions. The  action  of  the  mechanism  for  the  various  noise  and 
tone  sounds  will  be  discussed  in  the  later  units  in  which  they  are 
individually  considered.  The  point  to  understand  now  is  that 
the  nature  of  the  resonance  in  all  language  sounds  is  a  determining 
thing  in  their  quality. 

There  is  another  type  of  error  that  is  associated  with  both  the 
vibrator  and  resonator.  It  is  a  failure  to  use  both  vibrator  and 
resonator  thus  omitting  altogether  a  sound  necessary  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  word.  Example,  'poum  for  'pouim  (poem). 
This  error  may  be  compared  to  omitting  a  note  in  music. 

The  opposite  of  this  error  is  bringing  vibrator  and  resonator 
into  unnecessary  use  and  thus  inserting  a  sound  that  does  not 
belong  in  the  word.  Example,  'filam  for  film  (film).  This  error 
may  be  compared  to  inserting  an  extra  note  in  music.  In  both 
cases  it  represents  carelessness,  inaccuracy,  or  ignorance  of  correct 
pronunciation. 

I.  Discuss  whether  the  error  in  the  following  mispronunciations  is 
due  to  an  unnecessary  use  of  vibrator  and  resonator  or  to  a  failure  to 
use  both  vibrator  and  resonator  when  they  should  be  used. 

a.  aeGa'letiks  for  aeG'letiks  (athletics) 

h.  a'kjoist  for  a'kjois  (across) 

c.  slep,  for  slept^  (slept) 

d.  toul  for  totild  (told) 

e.  /gigalir)  for  'gighr)  (giggling) 
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/.  'oihdn  for  'o:f9n  (often) 

g.  kep,  for  kept^  (kept) 

h.  'talpis  for  ^taipist""  (typist) 

i.  ''sAbtal  for  'sAtl  (subtle) 

2.  Discuss  the  possible  causes  of  the  mispronunciations  indicated 
above.     Prescribe  a  cure. 

3.  Discuss  the  possible  effects  of  some  of  the  above  mispronuncia- 
tions upon  an  educated  social  group  or  upon  a  critical  employer. 

4.  Put  the  above  words  in  some  thought-provoking  statement  to 
give  before  your  class.  Prove  that  you  can  pronounce  them  correctly 
and  thereby  make  them  do  your  bidding  in  transferring  some  worth- 
while thought  without  any  obstruction  or  without  producing  any  criti- 
cal attitude  on  the  part  of  your  listeners. 

The  other  type  of  error  associated  with  those  above  has  already 
been  mentioned.  It  is  the  indifferent  or  inadequate  use  of  the 
vibrator  and  resonator  for  a  specific  sound.  The  distortion  of 
sounds  by  half  forming  them,  or  slurring  them,  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  speaker  does  not  muscularly  or  mentally  "follow 
through." 

Now  let  us  summarize  some  of  the  points  taken  up  in  this  unit. 
Resonance  in  speech  sounds  depends  first,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
sound  waves  which  enter  the  resonance  space  and,  second,  upon 
the  way  they  combine  after  they  enter  it.  This  combining  of 
sound  waves  within  the  resonator  depends  upon  its  shape.  The 
shape,  in  turn,  depends  upon  which  of  the  movable  parts  of  the 
mechanism  function,  how  they  function  in  relation  to  the  fixed 
parts,  and  upon  the  degree  of  muscular  activity  employed. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  resonance  for  the  sounds  of  Eng- 
lish it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  aiming  not  only  for  the 
correct  production  of  the  sounds  but  also  for  such  a  use  of  them 
as  will  conform  to  the  generally  accepted  standards  of  pronuncia- 
tion. It  is  not  enough,  for  instance,  that  in  the  word  radio  we 
correctly  produce  three  sounds  of  our  own  choosing  represented 
by  the  letters  a,  i,  and  0.  We  must  so  shape  the  resonance  space 
for  the  sounds  represented  that  the  resulting  sounds  will  be  in 
conformance  with  the  best  usage  for  that  word. 
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Consider  carefully  the  following  questions  and  test  your  ability  to 
answer  them : 

1.  Explain  what  determines  the  nature  of  the  reflection  and  of  the 
concentration  of  the  sound  waves  originated  by  the  two  speech  vibra- 
tors. 

2.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  functioning  parts  and  the 
neutral  parts  in  the  forming  of  speech  sounds.     Illustrate. 

3.  Name  the  flexible  parts  of  the  speech  mechanism. 

4.  Name  the  parts  of  the  tongue  as  they  are  referred  to  in  the  forma- 
tion of  speech  sounds. 

5.  Describe  the  degrees  of  muscle  functioning  in  the  production  of 
speech  sounds  and  tell  of  dangers  associated  with  each  of  them. 

6.  Describe  some  physical  or  mental  condition  that  might  interfere 
with  correct  muscle  action  in  speech  sounds. 

7.  Name  a  way  by  which  speech  sounds  are  differentiated. 

8.  Explain  in  what  way  good  use  of  the  voice  mechanism  is  neces- 
sary for  good  spoken  English. 

9.  Explain  in  what  way  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  this  Study  Unit 
may  accomplish  the  following : 

a.   Correct  some  of  your  speech  difficulties.     Illustrate. 

h.  Assist  you  in  analyzing  some  of  your  speech  problems.  lUus- 
strate. 

c.  Pave  the  way  for  better  oral  communication  of  thought.  Illus- 
trate. 


STUDY   UNIT   XV 

ENGLISH  SOUNDS   AND   SENTENCE   STRESS 

STRONG   AND    WEAK    FORMS 

In  the  last  Study  Unit  resonance  was  repeatedly  emphasized  as 
determining  the  quality  and  the  volume  of  speech  sounds.  You 
are  now  asked  to  consider  an  element  in  communication  that 
affects  the  quality  and  the  volume  of  sounds  as  we  hear  them 
used  in  words  and  sentences.  In  any  group  of  words  that  are 
used  to  reveal  a  thought  there  are  words  of  varying  degrees  of 
importance.  Stress  is  a  means  by  which  we  express  this  impor- 
tance. A  word  in  a  stressed  position  m.ay  have  a  different  pro- 
nunciation from  the  same  word  in  an  unstressed  position.  When, 
through  the  removal  of  stress  from  a  word,  the  word  is  given  a 
weak  form  it  actually  has  a  different  pronunciation  from  what  it 
has  in  the  strong  form.  It  calls,  therefore,  for  a  different  adjust- 
ment of  the  flexible  parts  which  shape  the  resonance  space.  So 
we  find  the  using  of  stress  and  the  forming  of  the  resonance  space 
for  English  sounds  closely  associated. 

Stress  is  the  means  by  which  both  strong  and  weak  forms  of 
the  same  words  have  developed  in  the  language.  The  ''strong 
form"  occurs  in  the  stressed  position  of  some  words,  and  the 
"weak  form"  in  the  unstressed.  Words  that  have  these  two 
forms  are  usually  among  the  short  words  of  our  language  that  are 
frequently  used. 

Note  the  strong  and  weak  forms  of  the  same  word  in  the 
examples  on  the  next  page. 
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AND  1 

'Sa  W3id  iz  'send.     (The  word  is  and.) 

(Sa  'buks  and  Sa  'pikt^gz  ai  (589.  (The  books  and  the  pictures 
are  there.) 

hii  'stAdixd  Sa  'sAn  n  ^muin  n  'staiz.  (He  studied  the  sun  and 
moon  and  stars.) 

WILL 

al  /wil.     (I  will.)  /Si:l  gou.     (She'll  go.) 

OF 

'dv  iz  a  pjepa'zi^an.     {Of  is  a  preposition.) 

giv  'him  SAm  av  Saet.     (Give  him  some  of  that.) 

hi:  niidz  a  'litl  a  'Sis.      (He  needs  a  little  of  this.) 

NOT 

du!  'not  'tAt^.     (Do  not  touch.) 

hi:  'dAzant  'niid  Saet.     (He  doesn't  need  that.) 

These  weak  forms  are  often  regarded  by  the  uninformed  as 
mispronunciations,  whereas  in  unstressed  positions  they  represent 
standard  use.  The  strong  form  of  such  words  in  an  unstressed 
position  leads  to  artificiality  or  to  stilted  formality  in  speech  and 
tends  to  give  a  stress  and  a  value  that  are  totally  out  of  place  in 
the  context. 

I .  In  order  to  test  this  need  for  weak  forms  of  certain  words  in  un- 
stressed positions  consider  how  the  following  sentences  would  be 
spoken  if  all  of  the  forms  were  strong : 

'sAm  'dv  'Sem  'saer).     (Some  of  them  sang.) 

Compare  above  with : 

'sAm  av  Sam  'sasr).     (Some  of  them  sang.) 

'hii  'iz  'el  'gud  'boi.     (He  is  a  good  boy.) 

Compare  above  with : 

hiiz  a  'gud  'boi.     (He's  a  good  boy.) 

'hi:  'iz  'aez  'gud  'asz  'hi:  'iz  'haepir.     (He  is  as  good  as  he  is  happy.) 

Compare  above  with : 

hi:z  az  'gud  az  hi:z  'haepir.     (He's  as  good  as  he's  happy.) 
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2.  Pronounce  each  of  the  following  words  as  single  words  and  note 
the  sound  value  in  each.  Write  them  phonetically.  Then  put  the 
same  words  in  short  sentences  in  an  unstressed  position.  Note  the 
change  in  pronunciation.     Write  the  sentences  phonetically. 


as 

you 

IS 

are 

have 

than 

had 

shall 

him 

3.  Speakers  who  connect  their  thoughts  by  stressed  ands  not  only 
show  slow  thinking  and  bore  the  listener  but  are  guilty  of  false  emphasis 
and  because  of  it,  a  mispronunciation  of  and.     Explain  and  illustrate. 

4.  Can  you  give  any  illustration  of  the  fact  that  blending  of  words 
has  been  taken  over  into  English  spelling  ? 

We  see  that  the  written  language  is  made  up  of  separate  words, 
but  the  spoken  language  often  blends  several  words  into  a  sound 
group,  and  some  individual  words  lose  thereby  the  identity  that 
they  would  have  if  they  were  spoken  alone.  People  who  know 
nothing  about  these  sound  blendings  and  values  in  spoken  Eng- 
lish often  take  the  picture  of  the  word  as  the  guide  to  pronuncia- 
tion. 

The  accepted  use  of  weak  forms  of  short  words  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  a  tendency  that  is  generally  accepted  with  other 
more  important  thought  words.  Nor  is  it  a  tendency  to  indorse 
as  correct  any  careless  or  indifferent  pronunciation.  The  great 
majority  of  the  words  of  our  language  do  not  shift  from  strong  to 
weak  forms  according  to  their  importance  in  a  sentence.  Their 
pronunciation  is  more  or  less  fixed  by  good  usage.  Consider  such 
words  as  love,  sea,  sky,  hook,  and  contrast  their  more  or  less  fixed 
pronunciation  with  the  shifting  pronunciation  of  the  following : 

am,  (aem),  (am),  (m). 

are,  (a:),  (a),  (a). 

would,  (wud),  (wad),  (ad),  (d). 

or,  (o:),  (o),  (a). 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  stress  is  a  determining  element  in 
good  spoken  English  and  that  its  use,  or  lack  of  it,  has  developed 
strong  and  weak  forms  of  some  words  in  our  language,  see  if  you 
can  carry  out  the  activities  suggested  on  the  next  page. 
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1.  Name  a  type  of  English  word  that  has  a  weak  or  unstressed 
form.  Explain  and  illustrate  under  what  conditions  this  weak  form 
might  occur. 

2.  Tell  what  types  of  English  words  do  not  have  weak  forms. 
Illustrate. 

3.  Explain  and  illustrate  how,  in  some  instances,  failing  to  use  a 
weak  form  of  a  word  may  be  termed  "mispronouncing  the  word." 

4.  Explain  and  illustrate  what  effect  is  produced  on  the  language 
and  usually  on  the  listener  when  strong  words  are  robbed  of  their 
character  through  careless  weakening. 

5.  Explain  and  illustrate  what  effect  is  produced  in  speaking  when 
words  in  unstressed  positions  that  should  be  weak  words  are  given 
their  strong  form. 

6.  Show  how  sentence  stress  in  its  effect  upon  strong  and  weak 
forms  of  words  may  affect  the  use  of  the  vibrator  and  the  resonator. 

7.  Show  how  sentence  stress  may  effect  the  muscular  action  in  the 
use  of  the  vibrator  and  the  resonator  for  the  prolongation  of  sound. 

8.  Detect  in  the  speech  of  some  radio  speakers  the  following : 

a.  Correct  use  of  weak  forms  of  words. 

b.  Incorrect  use  of  strong  forms  in  place  of  weak  ones. 

9.  Have  each  member  of  the  group  write  phonetically  five  thought- 
ful sentences  whose  oral  rendering  would  be  best  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  some  weak  forms  of  words. 

10.    Show  how  the  use  of  weak  and  strong  forms  and  of  varying 
stress  on  words  gives  variety  in  speaking. 


I 


STUDY   UNIT   XVI 

ENGLISH   SOUNDS   AND    SYLLABLE   STRESS 


Sentence  stress,  which  we  have  just  discussed,  is  determined  by 
the  thought  and  the  purpose  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  and  one 
simple  sentence  may  be  stressed  in  several  different  ways  in  order 
to  convey,  respectively,  several  different  shades  of  meanings. 
Syllable  stress,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  or  less  fixed  by  custom 
and  is  part  of  what  is  generally  recognized  as  the  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  words. 

The  shifting  of  syllable  stress,  as  does  that  of  sentence  stress, 
often  affects  the  duration  of  the  action  of  the  vibrator  and  the 
shaping  of  the  resonance  space  for  a  particular  sound.  This  is 
illustrated  in  both  correct  and  incorrect  usage.  It  appears  in 
correct  usage  when  more  than  one  pronunciation,  depending  upon 
stress,  is  allowed.  It  is  evident  in  incorrect  pronunciation  when 
there  is  incorrect  shifting  of  stress. 

First  note  the  results  in  vowel  quality  of  shifting  syllable  stress 
in  words  of  more  than  one  accepted  pronunciation  by  considering 
the  accepted  pronunciations  of  advertisement:  (aedva'taizmant, 
aed'vaitismant  or  aedVsitizment). 

Note  that  the  stress  on  the  third  syllable  gives  us,  by  usage, 
the  vowel  sound  (ai),  with  some  pausing  on  the  sound,  or  with 
length  of  sound  because  of  the  stress.  The  removal  of  stress 
from  that  syllable  gives  us  the  vowel  which  takes  a  shorter  time  to 
pronounce. 

Note  that  the  stress  on  the  second  syllable  gives  us  the  vowel 
3!  that  has  duration,  and  the  removal  of  the  stress  from  the  second 
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syllable  gives  us,  by  common  usage,  the  vowel  8  which  is  indefi- 
nite, obscure,  and  short  in  duration.     (See  Study  Unit  LII.) 

The  words  ace  ('eis),  ate  ('eit),  and  age  ('eids)  are  monosyl- 
lables that  are  usually  stressed.  Note  that  in  the  following  dis- 
syllabic words  the  same  spelling  in  unstressed  syllables  represents 
a  different  pronunciation : 

solace  ('solas),  senate  ('senit),  manage  ('maenid3) 

The  above  illustrations  are  among  many  that  could  be  given  to 
indicate  that  the  application  of  syllable  stress  influences  the  dura- 
tion of  the  sound  and  sometimes  the  nature  or  quality  of  the 
sound.  In  this  respect  it  is  comparable  in  its  results  to  that  of 
sentence  stress  on  words  that  are  subject  to  both  strong  and  weak 
forms. 

SYLLABLE    STRESS   INCORRECTLY    SHIFTED 

The  stress  in  the  word  municipal  is  placed  on  the  second  syl- 
lable (mjui'nisixpgl).  The  shifting  of  this  stress  to  the  third 
syllable  (mjuma'sipl)  is  not  in  conformance  with  good  usage  and 
is  considered  a  mispronunciation  of  the  word.  Note  the  results 
of  the  changed  stress  upon  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  word.  (See 
Study  Unit  LII.) 

1.  Explain  how  the  application  of  syllable  stress  on  the  first  or  sec- 
ond syllables  in  the  following  words  affects  the  duration  and  the 
quality  of  the  vowels  in  the  stressed  syllable.  Write  both  pronuncia- 
tions of  each  word  in  phonetic  script  and  indicate  the  preferred  pro- 
nunciation. 

inquiry  aspirant  acclimated  Detroit 

2.  There  are  occasions  when  the  fixed  syllabic  stress  of  a  word  may 
be  temporarily  and  intentionally  shifted  for  the  purpose  of  clearness  or 
emphasis  of  thought.  Note  that  the  words  underlined  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences  in  their  normal  use  have  the  stress  on  the  second  syllable. 
Observe  how  the  transfer  of  stress  to  the  first  syllable  clears  up  a  con- 
fusion and  makes  a  strong  contrast. 

Do  not  inhale  but  exhale,     (du:  not  'inheil  bAt  'ekshell) 
It  is  offensive  not  defensive,     (it  iz  'ofensiv  not  Miifensiv) 
It  was  not  the  extent  but  the  intent,     (it  waz  nnt  Si  'ekstent  bAt  Si 
^intent) 

Illustrate  further. 
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3.  Investigate  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  Usted  below  in  at 
least  two  modern  dictionaries  of  good  standing  and  decide,  with 
reasons,  what  pronunciation  you  are  going  to  use. 

a.  positively  e.  idea 

b.  absolutely  /.  pianist 

c.  interesting  g.  hospitable 

d.  preferable  h.  annex  (noun) 


SYLLABLE    STRESS   INCORRECTLY   ADDED 

We  have  illustrated  some  of  the  eflfects  of  the  shifting  of  stress 
from  one  syllable  to  another.  Note  the  same  effects  in  many 
words  in  which  a  syllable  stress  is  incorrectly  added  and,  in  some 
of  these  cases,  the  artificial  and  stilted  pronunciation  that  results. 
Pronounce  the  following : 

a.  ''jouz'ez  for  'jouziz  (roses) 

h.  'pii't^ez  for  ^piit^iz  (peaches) 

c.  ''dii'laited  for  dir'laitid  (delighted) 

d.  'mta.i'estir)  for  'intojistir)  (interesting) 

or 
'intiistir) 

e.  aiba^ti'  for  'libatiT  (liberty) 
/.  'saeVeids  for  'sasvids  (savage) 
g.    /mae't^ez         for     'mcetSiz          (matches) 

1.  Explain  what  effect  incorrect  stress  has  on  the  duration  and 
the  quality  of  some  of  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  above  words. 

2.  Illustrate  from  your  own  vocabulary  the  fact  that  failure  to 
apply  syllable  stress  correctly  may  cause  the  following : 

a.  The  use,  in  some  cases,  of  a  vowel  in  the  incorrectly  stressed 
syllable  that  is  not  indorsed  by  good  usage. 

b.  In  some  cases  the  use  of  a  vowel  in  the  syllable  on  which  stress 
has  been  incorrectly  omitted  that  is  not  indorsed  by  good  usage. 

3.  Syllable  stress  is  often  indicative  of  the  part  of  speech.  Con- 
sider the  following : 

Noun  Verb 

'aeksent  (accent)  jek^sent  (accent) 

'p.Totitest  (protest)  pjo'test  (protest) 

/psifjuim  (perfume)  pai'fjuim  (perfume) 
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Write  phonetically  five  other  words  in  which  syllable  stress  indicates 
the  part  of  speech.     (See  Study  Unit  LII.) 

4.  Note  carefully  that  syllable  stress  does  not  always  change  with 
the  part  of  speech.  Example,  si^ment  (cement),  (noun  and  verb).  Il- 
lustrate further. 

5.  List  five  words,. not  herein  noted,  in  which  departure  from  the 
standard  pronunciation  is  frequently  made  by  failure  to  apply  syllable 
stress  correctly.     (See  Study  Unit  LII.) 

6.  Name  two  words  in  each  of  which  there  are  two  accepted  pro- 
nunciations based  on  syllable  stress.     (See  Study  Unit  LII.) 

7.  Name  two  ways  in  which  the  failure  to  use  stress  according  to 
accepted  usage  may  interfere  with  uninterrupted  thought  transference. 

8.  Do  you  know  of  any  language  in  which  various  applications  of 
stress  in  the  same  word  cause  differences  in  meaning  ?  If  not,  investi- 
gate and  report  on  this  point. 

9.  Can  you  think  of  any  reason  why  English  speaking  people 
should  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  standard  syllable  stress  of  words 
as  they  do  to  the  standard  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  ? 

10.    Show  any  way  in  which  the  observation  of  correct  syllable  stress 
may  function  to  your  advantage  in  the  following  situations : 
a.   In  your  social  contacts. 
h.   In  your  business  relations. 

c.  In  the  history,  science,  and  music  classes. 

d.  In  speaking  before  a  large  group. 
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THE   LENGTH   OR  QUANTITY   OF   ENGLISH 
SOUNDS 


QUANTITY   OF   VOWELS 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  stress  tends  to  lengthen  the  vowel 
sound  in  the  stressed  syllable  and  lack  of  stress  tends  to  shorten 
it  in  the  unstressed  syllable. 

Some  vowel  sounds  are  by  their  nature  capable  of  extensive 
prolongation  and  some  are  not.  This  fact  accounts  for  frequent 
change  of  the  vowel  sound  when  the  syllable  stress  of  a  word  is 
shifted.  Consider  again,  in  illustration  of  this,  the  two  pronun- 
ciations of  inquiry  and  of  acclimated,  previously  indicated  in 
Study  Unit  XVI.  In  both  of  these  words  the  vowel,  ai,  occurs 
when  the  second  syllable  is  stressed.  This  vowel  has  duration 
of  sound.  In  like  manner  in  both  of  these  words  the  short 
vowel  I  occurs  in  the  second  syllable  when  the  stress  is  removed 
to  the  first  syllable.  The  vowel  i  does  not  have  duration  and 
when  it  ends  a  syllable  or  a  word  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  stress. 
Example,  'libatiT.  Note  the  difference,  however,  when  the  short 
vowel  is  followed  by  a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable.  Example, 
'pitfo'l  (pitfall),  'kindl  (kindle),  /kiijdam  (kingdom). 

The  "duration"  of  a  vowel  sound  is  called  its  "quantity" 
which  may  be  referred  to  as  either  "long"  or  "short." 

"Long  vowels"  are  indicated  in  phonetic  script  by  the  two  dots 
after  the  symbol,  as  in  ii,  and  "half  long"  vowels  are  indicated 
by  one  dot  after  the  symbol,  as  in  i-. 
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Test  the  following  sounds  and  see  which,  by  their  nature,  seem 
"long",  and  which  seem  "short." 


et 

3! 

ou 

ol 

I 

JU! 

e 

ai 

£6 

o: 

UI 

al 

eS 

A 

ii 

8! 

The  terms  "long"  and  "short",  however,  do  not  indicate  that 
a  vowel  sound  has  a  fixed  length.  Quantity  is  variable  according 
to  the  following : 

I.    Sound  association.     2.    Stress. 

VOWEL   QUANTITY   CONDITIONED   BY    SOUND    ASSOCIATION 

I.  The  sounds  listed  below  are  normally  long  vowels.  Study  their 
varying  length  in  the  words  that  follow  them.  Note  the  effect  of  .i 
unpronounced  after  31  and  ai. 


U! 

ju!  (rue) 

.mid  (rude) 

ju't  (root) 

0: 

SOI  (saw) 

sold  (sawed) 

so't  (sought) 

3! 

b3!(j)  (burr) 

b3i(j)d  (bird) 

b3'(j)t(Bert) 

ai 

ka!(j)  (car) 

kai(.i)d  (card) 

ka'(j)t  (cart) 

ii 

si:  (see) 

siid  (seed) 

si't  (seat) 

2.  See  if  you  can  detect  how  the  use  of  the  speech  vibrators  at  the 
end  of  the  above  words  affects  the  duration  of  the  vowel  sound. 

3.  The  sound  ei  as  a  separate  vowel  is  long  and  does  not  occur 
often.  Its  shorter  form  is  usually  heard  in  the  first  part  of  the  diph- 
thong eS.  Compare  the  length  of  this  vowel  in  the  three  following 
pronunciations  of  stare:  stei,  'steia,  and  steS. 

VOWEL    QUANTITY   CONDITIONED   BY    STRESS 

1.  A  vowel  sound  is  lengthened  not  only  by  syllable  stress  and  by 
sound  association  but  also  by  sentence  stress  and  pause.  Note  the 
following : 

wii  l3in  tu  Mui  bal  'duiir).     (We  learn  to  do  by  doing.) 
It  iz  hiz  't3in  ta  sii  it.     (It  is  his  turn  to  see  it.) 

2.  Note  that  the  following  vowels  are  long  vowels.  Observe,  how- 
ever, their  varying  length  in  the  following  sentences  under  the  appHca- 
tion  of  stress  needed  for  the  thought. 
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kant  jui  'si:?     ("Can't  you  see?") 

'nou  ai  'kant  si'.     ("No,  I  can't  see.") 

wil  hii  'dui  It  ?     ("  Will  he  do  it  ?  ") 

nou  hi:  'iznt  'aedir  tu  du'  it.     ("No,  he  isn't  ready  to  do  it.") 

3.  This  extra  stressing  of  long  vowels  is  a  result  of  the  purpose  of 
the  speaker  and  is  therefore  a  means  of  emphasis.  It  is  in  no  way  to 
be  confused  with  a  type  of  drawling  speech  that  prolongs  long  vowels 
beyond  the  need  of  the  thought,  turns  ordinarily  short  vowels  into 
long  ones,  and  tends  to  rob  spoken  English  of  its  vitality.  Discuss 
and  illustrate. 

4.  Name  and  illustrate  three  different  conditions  referred  to  in  this 
Study  Unit  that  affect  the  length  of  vowels. 

5.  List  the  types  of  mispronunciation  of  vowel  sounds  to  be  avoided 
that  have  been  referred  to  in  this  unit.     Illustrate. 

QUANTITY   OF   DIPHTHONGS 

1.  You  are  now  asked  to  study  the  vowels  listed  and  to  note  that 
they  are  made  up  of  two  vowel  sounds.  Such  a  vowel  combination  is 
called  a  diphthong  ('difGor)).  Note  which  part  of  the  diphthong  seems 
to  be  stressed.     (See  Introduction  to  Diphthongs,  Page  152.) 

el  —  del  (day)  ai  —  tai  (tie) 

ou  —  sou  (so)  01  —  toi  (toy) 

atj  —  hau  (how)  *  i3  ^  hi§(j)  (hear) 

*  eS  —  eS(j)  (air)  *  uS  —  pu9(j)  (poor) 

*  oS  —  so3(j)  (sore) 

2.  Note  that  the  diphthongal  nature  of  these  sounds  is  more  notice- 
able in  some  words  than  in  others.  Observe  the  words  given  below 
and  see  if  you  can  explain  this. 

el      pel  (pay)  peld  (paid)  pelt  (pate) 

a!      hal  (high)  haid  (hide)  halt  (height) 

ou     nou  (no)  noud  (node)  nout  (note) 

3.  Consider  the  following  and  see  if  you  can  find  a  reason  for  the 
lengthening  of  some  diphthongs.  Note  that  the  increased  duration 
affects  both  parts  of  the  diphthong. 

dui  It  tu'de'r.     (Do  it  today.) 

Db'z3iv  'ke'S'.     (Observe  care.) 

hi:  'wudant  kil  9  'fla-!'.     (He  wouldn't  kill  a  fly.) 

*  The  sound  j  is  heard  in  these  words  in  some  sections  of  the  United  States  and 
of  England. 
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QUANTITY   OF   CONSONANTS  M 

(See  Study  Unit  XLI.) 

Consonant  sounds  vary  in  quantity  and  are  subject  to  a  length-  M 
ening  process  just  as  vowels  and  diphthongs  are,  and  the  results 
in  speech  and  the  effect  upon  communication  are  similar. 

1.  Consider  the  following  and  note  the  lengthening  of  some  of  the 
consonant   sounds : 

hi:  wDntad  Sa  'pen*  not  Sa  ^pensl.     (He  wanted  the  pen,  not  the 

pencil.) 
if  ju!  wil  'sii]'  al  wil  gou.     (If  you  will  sing  I  will  go.) 
"59  wind  blu!  hiz  'gLw  and  Sen  hiz  'haet.    (The  wind  blew  his  glove 

and  then  his  hat.) 

2.  a.  Are  the  vowels  long  or  short  in  the  above  syllables  in  which 
the  lengthened  consonants  occur  ? 

b.  Are  the  words  emphatic  ? 

c.  Does  a  pause  necessarily  follow  them  ? 

d.  Is  it  easy  to  stress  a  short  vowel  ? 

e.  In  what  way  then  is  the  stress  in  these  words  accomplished? 

/.   Test  ten  similar  words  in  sentences  of  the  same  type  of  emphasis. 
g.   Can  you  now  formulate  one  rule  for  the  lengthening  of  conso- 
nants ? 

3.  Explain  why  it  is  that  in  the  following  words  the  vibrator  used 
in  the  consonant  following  n,  I,  m,  y  affects  the  length  of  these  con- 
sonants. 

hend  (bend),  vnoijld  (mould),  blelm^  (blamed),  inyz  (wrongs) 

Compare  the  above  with  : 

sew/  (sent),  kou//  (colt),  ^A.mp  (pump),  ittrjk  (rank) 

4.  Can  you  formulate  another  rule  for  the  lengthening  of  consonants  ? 

5.  Give  five  illustrations  of  how  the  significant  and  correct  use  of 
quantity  may  be  a  means  by  which  the  listener  can  measure  the 
thought  values  of  the  speaker. 

6.  Illustrate  how  the  careless  and  incorrect  use  of  quantity  may 
confuse  the  mind  of  the  listener. 

7.  Illustrate  how  over-use  of  vowel  quantity  in  the  "and"  and 
"er"  habit  may  reveal  the  empty  or  stalled  mind.     Prescribe  a  cure. 

8.  Explain  how  incorrect  lengthening  of  consonant  sounds  may 
cause  unnatural  and  unpleasant  speech.  Do  you  know  of  any  for- 
eigners who  have  this  tendency  in  speaking  English?  Explain  and 
illustrate. 
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9.  As  a  group  consider  any  points  mentioned  in  this  unit  that  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  your  own  speech  improvement.  Discuss  them  and 
work  out  drills  and  a  plan  of  check  up. 


REVIEW   OF    SOME    FUNDAMENTAL   FACTS 

1.  All  English  speech  sounds  have  as  their  motive  power  a 
supply  of  air  under  some  degree  of  pressure. 

2.  The  vocal  cords  and  a  section  of  compressed  air,  or  air 
blade,  serve  as  the  vibrators  in  English  speech  sounds. 

3.  All  English  vowel  sounds  are  tone  sounds.  Some  English 
consonants  are  tone,  some  are  noise  sounds,  and  some  are  mixed 
—  tone  and  noise. 

4.  The  quality  that  differentiates  one  speech  sound  from 
another  is  largely  determined  by  resonance. 

5.  Each  speech  sound  has  a  special  shaping  of  the  resonance 
space  of  the  mechanism. 

6.  Muscles  used  in  the  production  of  speech  sounds  are  ener- 
gized, half  energized,  or  relaxed. 

7.  Speech  sounds  are  either  stressed  or  unstressed. 

8.  Speech  sounds  are  variously  affected  by  both  sentence  and 
syllable  stress. 

9.  Some  English  words  have  both  a  strong  and  a  weak  form, 
which  fact  determines  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  tone  sound 
used  in  them. 

ID.    Speech  sounds  are  either  long  or  short  in  duration,  and 
we  therefore  speak  of  their  "length"  or  "quantity." 

11.  Some  speech  sounds  are  affected  by  the  sounds  that  pre- 
cede or  follow  them. 

12.  The  following  types  of  misuse  are  sometimes  heard  in 
English  speech  sounds : 

a.  Incorrect  production  of  a  sound 

b.  Omission  of  a  sound 

c.  Insertion  of  a  sound 

d.  Substitution  of  one  EngUsh  sound  for  another 

13.  Errors  in  the  production  and  use  of  speech  sounds  may  be 
attributed  to  any  of  the  following  causes : 

a.  Carelessness 

b.  Ignorance 

c.  Temporary  or  permanent  inability  to  make  the  necessary 
muscular  adjustment 

d.  Failure  to  hear  sound  differences 

14.  Speech  sounds  are  valuable  tools  in  our  social  living. 


STUDY   UNIT   XVIII 


Q     a'baut  (about) 

Vibrator  —  vocal  cords,     q  —  a  tone  sound. 

Length  or  duration  —  the  shortest  of  all  the  vowels. 

The  resonating  space  is  shaped  with  the  middle  of  the  tongue 
arched  as  in  a  position  of  repose.     The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  down. 

The  muscular  action  is  so  slight  that  it  is  hardly  perceptible. 

9  has  been  called  the  "indefinite"  or  the  "neutral"  vowel. 

a  is  the  shortened  form  of  many  vowels  in  unstressed  positions. 
It  never  occurs  in  a  stressed  position. 

Words  representing  English  spellings  : 


1.  above  a'bAv 

2.  factory  /faektajir 

3.  succumb  sa'kAm 

4.  grandeur  'gjsend5a(j) 

5.  surgeon  /s3!(j)d58n 

6.  Christian  'kjist^sn 


7.  possible  'pDsabl 

8.  supper  ''sAp9(j) 

9.  soldier  /sould59(j) 

10.  verdure  'v3id59(.i) 

11.  region  'jiidsan 

12.  beggar  'beg9(.i) 


I .  When  stress  is  incorrectly  applied  to  a  syllable  in  which  a  should 
occur,  this  obscure  vowel  is  usually  replaced  by  a  stronger  vowel.  As 
an  example  of  this  fact,  note  the  effect  of  misplaced  stress  in  the  follow- 
ing words.     Write  phonetically  the  correct  pronunciation. 


a. 

remunerative 

S- 

Asbury 

m. 

interesting 

b. 

decorative 

h. 

necessary 

n. 

tomato 

c. 

appreciative 

i. 

nature 

0. 

tobacco 

d. 

actor 

J- 

mixture 

P- 

polite 

e. 

editor 

k. 

fixture 

Q- 

potato 

/■ 

factor 

I. 

evidently 

r. 

administrator 

2.  The  incorrect  insertion  of  a  may  form  an  additional  syllable. 
Note  this  in  the  following  words  and  write  phonetically  the  correct 
form. 
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a.  giggling 

b.  rustling 

c.  wrangling 

d.  athletics 

e.  juggler 
/.  burglar 
g.  lovely 
//.  film 


i.  simply 

j.  struggling 

k.  rumbling 

/.  crumbling 

m.  assembly 

n.  wrestler 

0.  chimney 

p.  fiddler 


q.  helm 

r.  pubUc 

s.  drizzling 

t.  mumbler 

u.  ticklish 

V.  English 

w.  elm 

X.  handling 


3.  Observe  carefully  the  following  words  and  note  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  difference  between  their  pronunciation  and  that  of  the 
seemingly  similar  words  listed  above.     Write  them  phonetically. 


a.  gamboling 

b.  sniveling 


c.  leveling 

d.  shoveling 


e.   driveling 
/.   broadening 


4.  The  vowel  a  is  often  omitted  contrary  to  general  good  usage. 
In  these  cases  the  word  is  weakened  in  its  number  of  syllables.  Ob- 
serve carefully  and  pronounce  the  following  : 


'hista.iiT  (history) 

'memajiT  (memory) 

'mist9JiT  (mystery) 

'jev9JiT  (revery) 

^it9liT  (Italy) 

^pjDbgblir  (probably) 

a'jiGmatik  (arithmetic) 
h.    'kAmpanir  (company) 
i.    'saetadir  (Saturday) 

5.   After  consulting  a  dictionary,  discuss  the  pronunciation  of  the 
following  words : 


not 

'histJiT 

not 

'memjir 

not 

'miStJIr 

not 

'jCVJIt 

not 

'itllT 

not 
not 

'pjnbliT 
.iiGmotik 

not 
not 

'kAmpnir 
'saedir  or  'saetir 

a.  usually 

b.  miniature 

c.  vegetables 


d.  erysipelas 

e.  finally 

/.    comfortable 


g.   groceries 
h.    texture 
i.   valuable 


6.  Observe  that  the  weakest  form  of  of  (nv)  is  the  obscure  vowel  9. 
Read  the  following  sentence  and  illustrate  further. 

hill  haev  ^nAn  9  'Saet.     (He'll  have  none  of  that.) 

7.  Note  also  that  the  article  a  (ei)  is  pronounced  9  before  a  con- 
sonant sound. 

hi;  haez  9  'buk.     (He  has  a  book.) 


Illustrate  further. 
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8.  The  article  the  (Sii)  becomes  Sa  before  a  consonant  sound. 
Read  the  illustration  and  then  give  two  of  your  own. 

hii  hgez  '69  'pen.     (He  has  the  pen.) 

9.  A  weak  form  of  and  (aend)  is  ond.  A  weak  form  oi  for  is  fa. 
Note  the  following  sentence,  and  give  a  sentence  of  your  own  illustrat- 
ing these  weak  forms. 

Sa  boi  and  gsil  keim  fa  Sa  'buks. 
(The  boy  and  girl  came  for  the  books.) 

10.  Indicate  six  words  in  the  following  quotation  in  which  the 
indefinite  or  neutral  vowel  may  be  used. 

He  is  the  rich  man,  and  enjoys  the  fruits  of  riches,  who  summer  and 
winter  forever  can  find  delight  in  his  own  thoughts. 

Thoreau 

11.  Read  the  following  and  note  how  failure  to  use  the  weak  form 
of  the  article  would  mar  the  meaning. 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host  of  golden  daffodils. 

Wordsworth 

12.  Read  with  appreciation  the  following  thoughts,  and  make  sure 
that  you  use  the  weak  form  a  where  it  belongs. 

a.   Where  you  find  a  flower,  you  know  there  must  have  been  a  seed. 
Where  you  find  a  river,  you  know  there  must  be  a  spring. 

Henry  van  Dyke 

h.   The  more  we  live,  more  brief  appear 

Our  life's  succeeding  stages : 

A  day  to  childhood  seems  a  year, 

And  years  like  passing  ages. 

The  gladsome  current  of  our  youth, 

Ere  passion  yet  disorders, 
Steals  lingering  like  a  river  smooth 

Along  its  grassy  borders. 

But  as  the  care-worn  cheek  grows  wan, 

And  sorrow's  shafts  fly  thicker. 
Ye  Stars,  that  measure  life  to  man, 

Why  seem  your  courses  quicker? 

Thomas  Campbell 
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c.  A  pearl  may  in  a  toad's  head  dwell, 
And  may  be  found,  too,  in  an  oyster  shell. 

d.  When  I  view  my  spacious  soul, 
And  survey  myself  a  whole, 
And  enjoy  myself  alone, 

I'm  a  kingdom  of  my  own. 

e.  It  is  the  mind  that  maketh  good  or  ill. 
That  maketh  wretch  or  happy,  rich  or  poor. 

/.   Nature,  through  all  her  works,  in  great  degree, 
Borrows  a  blessing  from  variety. 


Bunyan 


Dr.  Waits 


Spencer 


Churchill 


g.       A  little  nonsense  now  and  then. 
Is  relish 'd  by  the  best  of  men. 

Anonymous 

h.   I  have  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made  men  and 
not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 

Shakespeare 
i.   There  is  no  frigate  like  a  book 
To  take  us  lands  away, 
Nor  any  courser  like  a  page 
Of  prancing  poetry. 


j.   Brief,  on  a  flying  night 

From  the  shaken  tower, 
A  flock  of  bells  take  flight, 
And  go  with  the  hour. 

k.   The  rain  is  maddening  — 
Ceaseless  —  never  ending  — 
Its  dull  monotonous  beat 
Is  like  the  pattering 
Of  phantom  feet. 


Emily  Dickinson 


Alice  Meynell 


Morris  Westreich 


Topics  for  Group  Discussion 

Fluent  Speech  and  the  Indefinite  Vowel 

Avoidance  of  8  and  Resulting  Artificial  Speech 

The  Effect  of  Removing  Stress  from  Vowel  Sounds 

Weak  Vowels  and  Their  Place  in  Good  Speech 

The  Difference  between  the  Written  and  the  Spoken  Word 


STUDY   UNIT   XIX 

ii     sii  (see) 

Vibrator  —  vocal  cords,     ii  —  a  tone  sound. 

Length  or  duration  —  long  or  modified  long. 

The  resonating  space  is  shaped  by  raising  the  front  of  the 
tongue  high  in  the  mouth  and  keeping  the  tip  low. 

Muscles  are  somewhat  energized  for  the  tongue  position  for  ii. 

This  vowel  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  high,  front,  tense  vowel. 

Remember  to  use  the  voice  correctly.  This  sound  is  frequently 
distorted  and  made  unpleasant  by  poor  voice  production. 

If  you  have  any  difficulty  with  this  sound  observe  the  following : 

Use  a  mirror  to  make  sure  that  the  tongue  is  adjusted  as  directed. 
Do  not  pull  back  the  lips,  or  have  any  strain  in  tongue  action. 
Do  not  press  the  tip  of  the  tongue  down,  but  let  it  rest  easily  against 
the  inside  of  the  lower  teeth. 

Do  not  tense  jaw  or  neck  muscles. 

Do  not  bring  back  of  tongue  into  action. 


Words  illustrating  English  spellings  for  ii : 

be  bi:  7.   key  kii 

seen         sim  8.    intrigue  in'tiiig 

bean        bim  o.    Caesar  'siiza 


receive     .iir'siiv  10.   Portuguese     poitju'giiz 

believe     bir'liiv  11.    people  'piipl 

quay        ki:  12.   oesophagus     i'/snfagas 


WORD    STUDY 


I.    Consider  the  following  words  and  consult  a  good  dictionary  for 
information  on  their  pronunciation. 

1.  quay  5.  creek 

2.  clique  6.  amenable 

3.  either,  neither  7.  inveigle 

4.  penal,  penaHze  8.  precedence 
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2.  Define  i,  2,  4,  6,  7,  8. 

3.  Write  phonetically  the  correct  pronunciation,  or  pronunciations, 
of  i-io. 

4.  Explain  why  phonetic  script  indicates  the  pronunciation  of  these 
words  better  than  their  spelling  does. 

5.  Indicate  orally  the  ways  in  which  some  of  these  words  are  some- 
times mispronounced. 

6.  Indicate  in  each  case  to  which  one  of  the  following  the  mispro- 
nunciation of  the  listed  words  is  due : 

Carelessness 

Lack  of  information 

Physical  inabihty  to  pronounce  the  sound 

Inability  to  detect  sound  differences 

7.  Make  a  thoughtful  oral  statement  in  which  each  one  of  these 
words  is  correctly  used  and  correctly  pronounced. 

8.  Discuss  the  meaning  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  sleek 
and  slick.  See  if  you  can  explain  the  latter  word  which  we  often  find 
in  colloquial  use.  {Colloquial,  used  in  familiar  talk  but  not  in  formal 
speech.) 

9.  Contrast  the  meaning  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  often  con- 
fused words  precedence  and  precedent  and  use  them  in  thoughtful 
sentences. 

10.  Are  you  sure  that  your  ear  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
sound  i:  and  are  you  sure  you  know  how  to  indicate  it  phonetically? 

11.  What  has  the  correct  production  and  use  of  this  sound  to  do 
with  you  ? 

The  long  vowel  i:  is  sometimes  modified  to  i-  according  to  con- 
ditions of  stress  and  to  the  sound  that  follows  it. 


I.   Note  that   the  following  underlined  letters  have  a  sound  in 

which  the  tongue  is  less  energized  than  for  i:  and  which  is  shorter  in 
duration. 

a.   elongation     i'loq'gei^an  e.   feet      fi't 

h.   economic       i'kg'nDmik  or  /.    reap     ri'p 

eka'nnmik  g.   leak     U'k 

c.  prehistoric     pji-his'tDJik  h.   beat    bi't 

d.  eternal  i'/t3!(j)n9l  i.   peep    pi'p 

j.    seek     si'k 
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2.  Name  the  two  principles  that  have  to  do  with  the  length  of  vowel 
sounds  that  affect  the  pronunciation  of  the  above  words.  (See  Study 
Unit  XVII.) 

3.  Contrast  e,  f,  g,  and  h,  above,  respectively  with  feed,  reed,  league, 
bead,  and  explain  the  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowel. 
(See  Study  Unit  XVII.) 

4.  Explain  how  using  the  longer  vowel  i:  in  the  words  a-d,  above, 
would  affect  the  syllable  stress  and  cause  incorrect  pronunciation  of 
those  words. 

5.  The  sounds  i:  and  i*  are  sometimes  used  where  they  do  not 
belong.  In  the  following  words,  and  in  others  of  the  same  type,  the 
final  syllable  is  unstressed  and  the  vowel  sound  is  It.  When  the  last 
syllable  in  these  words  is  incorrectly  stressed  the  vowel  is  changed  to 
i:  or  i'.  Under  these  conditions  a  double  error  is  sometimes  made  by 
changing  the  voiceless  consonant  which  precedes  It  to  a  voiced  one. 
Note  carefully  the  correct  and  incorrect  forms  of  the  following : 


a. 

/hbatiT  (liberty) 

not 

/liba'di- 

b. 

Dpa'tjumitiT  (opportunity; 

not 

Dpa'tuma^i' 

c. 

^twentir  (twenty) 

not 

'twen'di' 

d. 

/e3:(j)tiT  (thirty) 

not 

/03!(j)/di' 

e. 

/haerjkatSif  (handkerchief) 

not 

/hffirjkg/t^i'f 

6.   Read  thoughtfully  the  following  and  sense  the  value  that  the 
little  sounds  i:  and  i'  have  in  revealing  meaning. 


a.  Come,  and  make  thy  calm  retreat 
Among  green  leaves  and  blossoms  sweet. 

b.  Where  the  hazel  bank  is  steepest, 
Where  the  shadow  falls  the  deepest, 
Where  the  clustering  nuts  fall  free. 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 


William  Blake 


James  Hogg 


c.  O,  what  land  is  the  Land  of  Dreams, 

What  are  its  mountains,  and  what  are  its  streams  ? 

William  Blake 

d.  The  slow,  sad  murmur  of  far  distant  seas. 
Whipped  by  an  icy  breeze.^ 

James  Stephens 

e.  Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp. 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for  ? 

Robert  Browning 

1  From  "The  Shell"  by  James  Stephens.     By  permission  of  The  Macmillan 
Company,  publishers. 
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/.   He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat ; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  judgment-seat ; 
Oh,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him  !   be  jubilant,  my  feet ! 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

Julia  Ward  Howe 

g.   He  that  guards  thee,  He  that  keeps, 
Never  slumbers,  never  sleeps. 


Little  Lamb,  who  made  thee  ? 
Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee? 
Gave  thee  life,  and  bid  thee  feed. 
By  the  stream,  and  o'er  the  mead ; 
Gave  thee  clothing  of  delight. 
Softest  clothing,  woolly,  bright ; 
Gave  thee  such  a  tender  voice. 
Making  all  the  vales  rejoice? 

Little  Lamb,  who  made  thee? 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee  ? 

There  was  an  Old  Man  in  a  tree 
Who  was  horribly  bored  by  a  Bee : 
When  they  said,  "Does  it  buzz?" 
He  replied,  "Yes,  it  does. 
It's  a  regular  brute  of  a  Bee." 


Charles  I 


William  Blake 


Edward  Lear 


Topics  for  Group  Discussion 

Good  Pronunciation  as  a  Label  of  Many  Things 

Observations  Made  on  the  Use  of  the  Sounds  i:  and  i' 

Muscle  Tenseness  and  Incorrect  Speech 

False  Stress  and  Incorrect  Speech 

Influences  That  Prevent  Good  Spoken  English 


STUDY   UNIT   XX 

I     Sit  (sit) 

Vibrator  —  vocal  cords,     i  —  a  tone  sound.  ^ 

Length  or  duration  —  short.  This  sound  is  subject  to  two 
forms,  as  is  i\,  depending  upon  stress.  The  weak  form  frequently 
occurs  in  the  unstressed  beginnings  or  endings  of  words  of  two 
or  more  syllables.     It  does  not  occur  in  words  of  one  syllable. 

The  resonating  space  is  shaped  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  low 
and  with  the  front  of  the  tongue  slightly  lowered  from  its  high 
position  for  ii  or  i*. 

Muscles  are  less  energized  than  for  i:  and  i-  thus  causing  the 
slight  lowering  of  the  front  of  the  tongue,  i  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  a  high,  front,  lax  vowel.  In  the  unstressed  form  the  tongue 
is  somewhat  lowered  from  its  i  position  and  the  lower  modifier 
is  used  to  indicate  this  fact  (it)  .  We  will  discuss  the  two  sounds 
separately. 


Some  foreigners  are  inclined  to  raise  the  front  of  the  tongue 
too  high  for  i  and  thus  substitute  for  it  the  sound  i'  or  i:.  In 
these  cases  sit  (sit)  becomes  si-t  (seat),  fit  (fit)  becomes  fi-t  (feet). 
Many  who  speak  English  as  their  native  tongue  incorrectly  pro- 
duce or  substitute  other  sounds  for  i.  If  you  include  yourself  in 
either  group  and  cannot  get  the  sound  through  the  ear,  note  the 
following : 

Be  careful  to  have  the  voice  mechanism  functioning  easily. 

Let  the  tip  of  the  tongue  curve  down  easily  toward  the  inside  of 
the  lower  front  teeth. 

Do  not  lower  the  tongue  much  from  its  position  for  i:.  Observe 
the  tongue  position  with  use  of  mirror. 
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Words  illustrating  English  spellings : 


I 

pit 

pit 

6. 

English 

'irjgliS 

2 

women 

%imin 

7- 

sieve 

siv 

3 

hymn 

him 

8. 

guild 

gild 

4 

business 

'biznis 

9- 

near 

niS 

5 

been 

bin 

WORD 

10. 

STUDY 

liberty 

aibgtiT 

I.  Pronounce  the  following  words  and  be  careful  not  to  lower  the 
tongue  for  i  beyond  what  is  required  by  the  slight  removal  of  tension 
from  the  ii  position. 


a. 

smce 

g- 

syrup 

b. 

vanilla 

h. 

Wilson 

c. 

spirit 

i. 

sill 

d. 

militant 

j- 

fill 

e. 

brilliant 

k. 

pillow 

f. 

rinse 

I. 

been 

2.  Write  the  above  words  phonetically  in  their  correct  form. 

3.  Write  phonetically  the  three  pronunciations  of  the  word  been 
that  we  hear.  Indicate  which  two  are  accepted  and  which  of  the 
accepted  ones  you  prefer  to  use.     Give  reasons. 

4.  Use  the  above  Hsted  words  orally  in  some  short  rapidly  spoken 
sentences  and  test  your  habitual  pronunciation  of  them. 


The  lowered  tongue  position  for  this  sound  occurs  when  the 
vowel  is  in  the  unstressed  syllable  of  words  of  more  than  one 
syllable.  It  is  a  sound  that  is  frequently  mispronounced  by 
wrong  use  of  stress  on  the  syllable  in  which  it  occurs. 


WORD    STUDY 

I.  Pronounce  carefully  the  six  words  listed  below.  Make  sure  that 
you  stress  the  first  syllable  and  make  It  the  final  vowel.  It  should  be 
very  short  and  the  tongue  should  not  be  tensed  as  for  ii.  (See  Study 
Unit  XVI.) 

a.   liberty  d.   ninety 


c. 


twenty 
fifty 


busy 
strawberry 
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2.  Pronounce  ten  other  words  of  this  type  and  avoid  the  very  com- 
mon tendency  to  mispronounce  It  as  i,  i',  or  i:.  Write  them  phoneti- 
cally for  members  of  your  class  to  pronounce. 

3.  Pronounce,  and  write  phonetically,  the  twelve  words  listed  below 
and  avoid  the  tendency  to  over-pronounce  the  final  vowel.  It  is  in 
all  cases  It  or  the  obscure  vowel  q. 


a. 

tired 

g- 

vowel 

b. 

wired 

h. 

chorus 

c. 

worry 

i. 

tarry 

d. 
e. 
/• 

sorry 
poem 
towel 

k. 

I. 

marry 
baby 

savory 

4.  Write  phonetically  the  four  words  listed  below,  and  observe 
caution  against  the  mispronunciation  of  It  as  a  or  a. 

a.  indivisible  c.   imagine 

b.  divide  d.   immune 

5.  If  you  are  not  sure  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  next  seven  words 
look  them  up  in  a  dictionary.  Pronounce  them.  Write  them  phoneti- 
cally. Be  ready  to  explain  why  they  have  been  given  to  you  for  study 
under  the  sound  It. 

a.  finance  d.   genuine 

b.  Italian  e.   mischievous 

c.  direct  /.   champion 

g.   formidable 

6.  Would  the  mispronunciation  of  any  of  the  above  words  have  an 
unfavorable  effect  in  social  or  business  contacts?  Explain  and  illus- 
trate. 

7.  Find  in  the  following  an  interesting  use  to  which  the  sounds  i 
and  It  have  been  put.  Note  also  the  value  of  their  correct  production 
in  the  oral  reading  of  these  thoughts. 

a.   The  miller's  mill-dog  lay  at  the  mill-door, 
And  his  name  was  Little  Bingo. 
B  with  an  I,  I  with  an  N,  N  with  a  G,  G  with  an  O, 
And  his  name  was  Little  Bingo. 


Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither. 
Here  shall  we  see 
No  enemy 

But  winter  and  rough  weather. 


From  "Bingo' 


Shakespeare 
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c.  Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riven ; 
Then  rushed  the  steed,  to  battle  driven ; 
And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  Heaven 

Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

d.  And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 
But,  O,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still. 

e.  In  men  whom  men  condemn  as  ill 
I  find  so  much  of  goodness  still. 

In  men  whom  men  pronounce  divine 
I  find  so  much  of  sin  and  blot, 
I  do  not  dare  to  draw  a  line 
Between  the  two,  where  God  has  not.^ 


Thomas  Campbell 


Tennyson 


Joaquin  Miller 


f.  A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  baskets  of  silver. 

"Proverbs  XXV" 

g.  O  better  let  the  little  things  I  loved  when  little 
Return  when  the  heart  finds  the  big  things  brittle.^ 

Orrick  Johns 

h.   Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do 
If  he  would  make  his  record  true : 
To  think  without  confusion  clearly ; 
To  love  his  fellow-men  sincerely ; 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely ; 
To  trust  in  God  and  heaven  securely. 

Henry  van  Dyke 

i.   The  first  day  of  spring  is  one  thing,  and  the  first  spring  day  is 
another. 

Henry  van  Dyke 

j.   How  good  is  man's  life,  the  mere  living !  how  fit  to  employ 
All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses  forever  in  joy ! 

Robert  Browning 

k.   Let  me  laugh  and  dance  and  sing. 
Youth  is  such  a  lovely  thing. 

Aline  Thomas 

*  Used  by  permission  of  Abbie  and  Juanita  Miller. 

■^  Reprinted  from  "Little  Things"  by  Orrick  Johns,  by  permission  of  and  special 
arrangement  with  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  authorized  publishers. 
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Topics  for  Group  Discussion 

1.  My  Personal  Responsibility  to  i  and  It 

2.  Small  Phonetic  Points  and  Their  Effect  on  Speech  in  General 
The  Whole  as  the  Sum  of  Its  Parts 

3.  Speech  I  Sometimes  Hear  on  the  Radio 

4.  Foreign  Influences  Heard  in  Spoken  English 

5.  A  Keen  Ear  and  Good  Speech 


STUDY   UNIT   XXI 


e     end  (end) 

(The  above  symbol  without  the  lower  modifier  will  be  used  to 
represent  the  vowel  sound  in  end.) 

Vibrator  —  vocal  cords,     e  —  a  tone  sound. 

Length  or  duration  —  short. 

The  resonating  space  is  shaped  with  the  front  of  the  tongue 
half  high  in  the  mouth.     The  tip  is  low. 

Muscles  are  not  as  energized  as  for  i:  and  not  as  lax  as  for  i. 

It  is  most  important  to  guard  against  poor  use  of  the  voice 
mechanism  when  this  sound  begins  a  word  and  is  in  the  stressed 
syllable.  Examples,  'evajir  (every),  'enir  (any).  Let  the  sound 
be  easily  produced.     Avoid  strain. 

This  sound  is  sometimes  incorrectly  produced  by  making  it 
diphthongal.     Example,  eig  for  eg  (egg). 

This  sound  is  frequently  mispronounced  by  lowering  somewhat 
the  front  of  the  tongue,  thus  approaching  the  sound  ei,  or  by 
raising  the  front  of  the  tongue  to  the  i  position.  Example,  leit 
for  let  (let),  git  for  get  (get).  It  is  sometimes  changed  to  a  as 
in  the  word  cellar. 

Words  illustrating  English  spellings  : 


said 


sed 


weather     %e5a 


let 

guess 

Aetna 


let 
ges 
'etna 


6.  Leonard  'len8(j)d 

7.  friend  frend 

8.  quest  kwest 

9.  says  sez 
10.  bury  'bejir 
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WORD    STUDY 

1.  To  what  specific  error  in  pronunciation  are  the  following  groups 
of  words  subject  in  careless  colloquial  speech? 

a.  engine,  getting,  instead,  beneficent 

b.  egg,  measure,  bread,  head,  leg 

c.  whether,  cellar,  terrible,  merry,  American 

d.  Vienna,  keg,  kerosene,  yes 

2.  Pronounce  the  above  words  separately  with  the  sound  e  as  it 
should  be  given.  Then  put  them  in  sentences  for  practice  and  drill 
by  your  group. 

3.  Write  phonetically  the  generally  accepted  American  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  following : 

a.  deaf  e.  again 

b.  saith  (Bible  use)  /.  against 

c.  epoch  g.  presentation 

d.  scenic  h.  edible 

4.  In  discussing  the  sounds  of  i:  and  i*  it  was  noted  that  misplaced 
stress  often  causes  their  use  where  they  do  not  occur  in  standard 
speech.  The  same  error  is  sometimes  made  in  the  use  of  e  for  i  or  8 
when  a  slight  degree  of  stress  is  incorrectly  placed  on  the  final  syllable. 
Consider  the  following :   (See  also  Study  Units  XVI  and  XX.) 

a.  't^ikiru  (chicken)  not  't^iken 

b.  'witnirs  (witness)  not  'v/itnes 

c.  'stit^irz  (stitches)  not  ^stit^ez 

d.  haJad  (hired)  not  %aied 

Note  the  unnatural  and  stilted  speech  that  results  from  the  above 
incorrect  use.     Illustrate  further. 

5.  Read  the  following  and  make  sure  that  your  use  of  e  does  not 
mar  your  communication. 

a.  Tell  me  where  is  Fancie  bred. 

Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head  ? 

Shakespeare 

b.  Twas  the  sound  of  his  horn  called  me  from  my  bed. 
And  the  cry  of  his  hounds  has  me  oft-times  led. 
For  Peel's  "view-hollo"  would  waken  the  dead, 

Or  a  fox  from  his  lair  in  the  morning. 

John  Graves 

c.  A  quiet  conscience  in  the  breast 
Has  only  peace,  has  only  rest. 

Charles  I 
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h. 


J- 


Sidney  Lanier 


Rebecca  McCann 
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Where's  he  that  craftily  hath  said, 
The  day  of  chivalry  is  dead? 
I'll  prove  that  lie  upon  his  head, 
Or  I  will  die  instead. 

Firm  I  stand  through  storm  and  stress. 
I  know  that  it  will  end. 
I  will  not  break  beneath  my  woe  — 
But  goodness,  how  I  bend  ! 

If  there  were  dreams  to  sell. 
Merry  and  sad  to  tell, 
And  the  crier  rang  the  bell. 
What  would  you  buy? 

Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes 

My  father's  friend  came  once  to  tea. 

He  laughed  and  talked.     He  spoke  to  me. 

But  in  another  week  they  said 

That  friendly  pink-faced  man  was  dead. 

"How  sad  — "  they  said,  "the  best  of  men." 
So  said  I  too,  "How  sad"  ;  but  then 
Deep  in  my  heart  I  thought  with  pride, 
"I  know  a  person  who  has  died !"  ^ 

Frances  Cornford 

Under  a  toadstool 
Crept  a  wee  Elf, 
Out  of  the  rain 
To  shelter  himself. 

Oliver  Herford 

Here  Captain  !  dear  father ! 
This  arm  beneath  your  head  ! 
It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck, 
You've  fallen  cold  and  dead.^ 


Exult,  O  shores,  and  ring,  O  bells ! 
But  I  with  mournful  tread, 
Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies. 
Fallen  cold  and  dead.^ 


Wall  Whitman 


Walt  Whitman 


^  From  "Mountains  and  Molehills"  by  Frances  Cornford.  By  permission  of 
The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers,  and  the  author. 

^  From  "Leaves  of  Grass"  by  Walt  Whitman,  reprinted  by  permission  from 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc. 
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k.   For  him  (Lincoln)  her  Old- World  moulds  aside  she  threw. 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new, 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God  and  true. 

Lowell 

Topics  for  Group  Discussion 

1.  Proof  That  I  Am  Learning  to  Hear 

2.  How  the  Correct  Production  and  Correct  Use  of  Vowel  Sounds 
May  Be  of  Advantage  to  Me 

3.  Things  I  Have  Heard  in  American  Speech 

4.  Pronunciation  by  Eye  or  Ear 

5.  Phonetic  Script  and  Ear  Training 


STUDY  UNIT   XXII 
e:     'keiQ  or    keS  (care) 

Vibrator  —  vocal  cords,     e:  —  a  tone  sound. 

Length  or  duration  —  long. 

The  resonating  space  is  shaped  with  the  front  of  the  tongue 
sHghtly  lowered  from  the  e  position.     The  tip  is  down. 

Muscles  are  but  sHghtly  energized. 

In  its  stressed  and  unstressed  form  it  is  usually  followed  by 
the  indefinite  vowel  9. 

Observe  care  in  the  use  of  the  voice  mechanism.  Have  no 
strain  of  muscles. 

Avoid  lowering  the  tongue  so  that  the  sound  ae  is  approached. 

Words  illustrating  English  spellings :  (See  j,  Study  Unit 
XLVII.) 

1.  bear      beS  4.    their        SeS 

2.  bare      be5  5.   prayer     'p.ieS 

3.  there     SeS  6.    aerial       /eSjiral 

7.    lair     leS 

WORD    STUDY 
I .   Pronounce  carefully  and  understandingly  the  following  words : 


a. 

'sei.ia 

'sevd^d 

/seSj9 

(Sara) 

b. 

/meiJiT 

'raeidJiT 

^meSjir 

(Mary) 

c. 

/de: 

'deig 

'deS 

(dare) 

2.  Note  the  three  possibilities  of  pronunciation  in  the  above  and 
also  the  diphthongal  nature  of  those  in  the  last  column.  These  are  all 
correct  pronunciations.  Those  in  column  i  are  rare.  Those  in  col- 
umn 2  appear  under  conditions  of  special  stress.  Those  in  column  3 
represent  the  usual  pronunciation. 
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3.  Distinguish  carefully  between  the  two  pronunciations  of  the 
following  words,  and  explain  the  cause  of  the  error  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  formation  of  the  resonance  space. 

a.  'keSfal  (careful)  not  'kaefal 

b.  'geSjixS  (garish)  not  'gaeJirS 

c.  'skeSslir  (scarcely)  not  'skaeslir 

d.  VeSiiras  (various)  not  VaejirBS 

4.  Note  the  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  following  words. 
Copy  them  on  paper  and  after  each  one  write  its  English  spelling. 
Explain  the  difference  between  the  resonance  space  for  the  first  vowel 
in  a,  b,  c  and  the  first  vowel  in  d,  e,  f. 

a.  'fe^iiT  d.    'ieiiT 

b.  VbSjIt  e.    'vejiT 

c.  'meSjir  /.    'me.iiT 

5.  Make  a  dictionary  study  of  the  word  parent.  Report  on  the 
daily  use  of  it  that  you  hear.  Choose,  with  reasons,  your  pronuncia- 
tion. 

6.  Give  examples  from  this  Study  Unit  to  show  how  incorrect 
pronunciation  may  cause  confusion  of  words. 

7.  Can  you  show  how  understanding  this  lesson  might  assist  you  in 
improving  your  speech  in  general  ? 

8.  Make  sure  that  you  know  the  production  and  the  identity  of  this 
sound.     Write  phonetically  ten  words  in  which  the  sound  occurs. 

9.  Recognize  the  fact  that  ei  just  discussed,  assists  in  bringing 
thoughtful  messages  to  you.  Read  the  following  and  remember  that 
the  simple  long  vowel  8!  is  usually  converted  into  the  diphthong  e3. 

a.  For  ev'ry  why  he  had  a  wherefore. 

Butler 

b.  But  still  her  lips  refused  to  send  —  "Farewell !" 
For  in  that  word  —  that  fatal  word  —  howe'er 

We  promise  —  hope  —  believe  —  there  breathes  despair. 

Byron 

c.  Oh,  now,  for  ever 

Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  !  farewell  content ! 

Farewell !     Othello's  occupation's  gone. 

Shakespeare 


d.   A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome. 


Drvden 
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e.   Twilight  and  evening  bell, 
And  after  that  the  dark  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 
When  I  embark. 

Tennyson 

j.   Fairest  blossom  !  do  not  slight 

That  age  which  you  may  know  so  soon. 

Wdhr 

g.   And  ever,  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 

Milton 

h.   Where's  the  man  who  counsel  can  bestow, 
Unbiass'd  or  by  favor  or  by  spite. 

Pope 

Topics  for  Group  Discussion 

1.  Each  New  Sound  as  an  Aid  to  Ear  Training 

2.  Each  New  Sound  as  an  Aid  in  Communication 

3.  How  Deaf  I  Have  Been 

4.  A  Little  Language  Science  —  a  Danger  or  a  Necessity 

5.  Better  Understanding  of  My  Language  and  Confidence  in  Speak- 


ing 


STUDY   UNIT   XXIII 

ae     kaet  (cat) 

Vibrator  —  vocal  cords,     as  ^ —  a  tone  sound.  _^ 

Length  or  duration  —  short. 

The  resonating  space  is  shaped  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  down 
and  the  front  of  the  tongue  somewhat  low  in  the  mouth. 

The  muscles  are  but  slightly  energized,  ae  is  sometimes  called 
a  low,  front,  lax  vowel. 

This  sound  is  subject  to  many  and  frequent  mispronunciations. 
Study  carefully  your  own  speech  in  relation  to  it. 

as  is  one  of  the  vowel  sounds  most  frequently  mispronounced 
through  bad  voice  use.  Be  careful  not  to  give  to  it  a  nasal 
quality  because  of  strained  muscles  in  voice  production.  This 
nasal  quality  is  indicated  in  phonetic  script  by  the  curved  line 
over  the  symbol  (ge). 

Note  the  use  of  d  for  ae  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 

Words  illustrating  English  spellings : 
I.   hat     haet  2.   plaid     plaed  3.    guarantee     gaeign'tii 


WORD 

STUDY 

I. 

Distinguish 

closely  between  the  pronunciations  of  the  follow 

a. 

can 

kasn 

not 

km 

b. 

catch 

kaetS 

not 

ketS 

c. 

January 

^d38enju!9JiT 

not 

'dsenjuiajiT 

d. 

imagine 

iT^maed5in 

not 

iT'med5in  or  ir'meSdsm 

e. 

acid 

'assid 

not 

'esid  or  'eSsid  or  'gesid 

/• 

national 

'nas^anl 

not 

'neS$9nl  or  ^nee^anl 

g- 

comparison 

kam/pgejirsn 

not 

kam'peajirsn 

h. 

family 

/faemirliT 

not 

''fsemli' 

i. 

that 

/(5aet 

not 

/Set 

J- 

gather 

/gseSa 

not 

'geSa 

k. 

had 

/h£ed 

not 

/hed 

I. 

carriage 

'kffijids 

not 

'kejids 
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2.   Pronounce  carefully  the  following  words  and  be  sure  not  to  give 
"nasal"  quality  to  ae  when  it  occurs  before  m  or  n. 


a. 

graend  (grand) 

e. 

maen  (man) 

i. 

haem  (ham) 

b. 

laend  (land) 

I- 

baend  (band) 

J- 

jaen  (ran) 

c. 

saend  (sand) 

g- 

aem  (am) 

k. 

staend  (stand) 

cL 

'kaendir  (candy) 

h. 

'saendwitS  (sandwich) 

I. 

^aendiT  (Andy) 

3.  The  sound  ae  is  a  vowel  heard  in  the  pronunciations  of  certain 
English  words  in  which  there  is  varying  usage  by  educated  people. 
Test  the  ae  pronunciation  in  the  following  words  and  compare  it  with 
a  or  a:.     Wliich  do  you  prefer  ?     (See  Study  Units  XXIV  and  XXIX.) 

a.  task  taesk  e.  class  klaes 

b.  staff  staef  /.  grasp  gjaesp 

c.  bath  bae9  g.  chance  t^aens 

d.  graft  gjaeft  h.  aunt  aent 

4.  Pronounce  the  following  words  and  distinguish  carefully  in  the 
shaping  of  the  tongue  for  the  vowel  sound. 

a.  ^maejir  (marry)     and     'mejir  (merry) 

b.  'paeji^  (parish)      and     'peji^  (perish) 

c.  'jsedi$  (radish)      and     'jedi$  (reddish) 

5.  Write  phonetically  all  the  pronunciations  of  the  words  listed 
below  that  you  have  heard.  Consult  a  dictionary  and  underline  the 
accepted  pronunciation,  or  pronunciations : 


a. 

bade 

/• 

apricot 

k. 

Sahara 

b. 

data 

g- 

ration 

I. 

Spokane 

c. 

parent 

h. 

halibut 

m. 

program 

d. 

larynx 

i. 

asphalt 

n. 

combatant 

e. 

pharynx 

J- 

patriot 

0. 

gratis 

6.  See  if  your  foreign  language  teachers  will  give  you  any  reason 
why  this  English  sound  should  be  difficult  for  foreigners  ? 

7.  Can  you  find  any  reason  why  Americans  do  not  lower  the  tongue 
sufficiently  to  produce  this  sound,  and  why  there  is  a  substitution  of 
e3,  e,  or  A  ?  Why  do  they  frequently  produce  a  sound  that  is  described 
as  "nasal"? 

8.  If  the  sound  ae  were  mispronounced  in  the  following  selections 
the  thought  of  the  author  would  be  interfered  with,  and  the  ear  of  a 
normally  sensitive  listener  would  be  offended.  Read  them  orally  with 
care  and  interest. 
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a.  He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands ; 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
Ringed  with  the  azure  world,  he  stands. 

Tennyson 

b.  I  have  seen  Him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred  circling  camps ; 
They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and  damps ; 
I  can  read  His  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring  lamps ; 

His  day  is  marching  on. 

Julia  Ward  Howe 

c.  The  western  tide  crept  up  along  the  sand. 

And  o'er  and  o'er  the  sand, 
And  round  and  round  the  sand. 
As  far  as  eye  could  see. 
The  rolling  mist  came  down  and  hid  the  land : 
And  never  home  came  she. 

Charles  Kingsley 

d.  I  see  that  the  fashion  wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man. 

Shakespeare 

e.  Brown  looked  at  him  sharp  and  riz  and  swore 
That,  "whether  men's  land  was  rich  or  poor 

Thar  was  more  in  the  man  than  thar  was  in  the  land." 

Sidney  Lanier 
J.   Look  up  the  land,  look  down  the  land, 
The  poor,  the  poor,  the  poor,  they  stand 
Wedged  by  the  pressing  of  Trade's  hand. 


g.   Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn  ! 

h.   Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind  ! 


Sidney  Lanier 


Burns 


Tennyson 


i.   The  place  does  not  make  the  man,  nor  the  scepter  the  king. 
Greatness  is  from  within. 

Ingersoll 

j.   I  like  a  look  of  agony 
Because  I  know  it's  true. 
Men  do  not  sham  convulsion 
Nor  simulate  a  throe. 

Emily  Dickinson 

Topics  for  Group  Discussion 

1.  Good  Voice  Use  Essential  to  Good  Spoken  English 

2.  A  Fine  Man  Spoken  of  as,  "a  fa!n  mgen" 

3.  My  Speech,  Myself,  and  My  Listeners 

4.  Good  Speech  by  Good  Example 


STUDY  UNIT   XXrV 
a     hal  (high) ;    ask  (ask) 

Vibrator  —  vocal  cords,     a  —  a  tone  sound. 

Length  or  duration  —  short  as  part  of  the  diphthong  af  (See 
Study  Unit  XXXIII)  but  varies  in  length  when  used  in  such 
words  as  laugh,  half,  class. 

The  resonating  space  is  shaped  with  the  front  of  the  tongue 
low  and  the  tip  down. 

Muscles  are  but  slightly  energized. 

When  producing  a,  observe  care  in  the  use  of  the  voice  mechan- 
ism. 

Words  illustrating  English  spellings  : 

I,   last    last  2.    sigh     sal  3.   laugh    laf 

WORD    STUDY 

I.  The  English  people  use  this  sound  only  as  part  of  the  diphthong 
al.  The  Americans  frequently  use  it  in  words  ending  in  sk,  sp,  st,  nee, 
nt,  f,  ss,  th,  ft.  If.     Pronounce  the  following  : 

a.  XSiSk  task  /.  sta^  staf 

h.  gxdiSp  gjasp  g.  chiss  klas 

c.  hiSt  last  h.  pa.th  pa6 

d.  dance  dans  i.  shaft  lait 

e.  chant  t^ant  j.  ha//  haf 

The  sound  a  is  usually  considered  intermediate  between  ae  and  a;. 
In  the  words  given  above,  ae,  a,  and  a:  are  all  used  by  people  of  educa- 
tion. Many  Americans  object  to  the  use  of  ae  in  the  words  just  listed 
as  too  "fiat"  a  sound  and  also  object  to  the  use  of  a:  as  being  too 
"broad."  Hence  they  prefer  the  intermediate  sound.  The  latter  use 
is  sometimes  objected  to  as  causing  an  affected  or  artificial  pronuncia- 
tion. The  sound  of  a:  is  used  in  these  words  by  the  English  people. 
This  varying  usage  has  a  tendency  to  make  Americans  more  or  less 
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self-conscious  about  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  listed  and  others 
of  their  type. 

2.  Observe  carefully  the  following  words,  and  compare  their  pro- 
nunciation with  the  possible  pronunciation  indicated  in  Study  Unit 
XXIII. 

a.  last  last  e.  branch  biantS 

b.  grasp  gjasp  /.  France  fjans 

c.  path  pa9  g.  class  klas 

d.  bath  ba0  h.  calf  kaf 

3.  See  Study  Unit  XXIX.  Tell  which  of  the  three  possible  pro- 
nunciations of  the  words  given  in  this  unit  (XXIV)  you  prefer  and 
why. 

4.  Interpret  orally  the  following  and  make  sure  that  there  is  no 
mispronunciation  of  a.  Try  to  avoid  a  self-conscious  pronunciation 
that  may  antagonize  the  listener  or  deflect  attention  from  the  thought 
to  be  conveyed. 

a.   Laugh,  and  the  world  laughs  with  you ; 
Weep,  and  you  weep  alone. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 

h.   Our  shoes  are  golden  as  we  pass 
With  pollen  from  the  pansied  grass. 

Mary  Webb 

c.   No  time  to  see,  when  woods  we  pass. 
Where  squirrels  hide  their  nuts  in  grass. 


No  time  to  turn  at  Beauty's  glance, 
And  watch  her  feet,  how  they  can  dance. ^ 

William  H.  Davies 

d.  When  people  tell  me  secrets 
I'm  often  moved  to  ask 

Since  they  themselves  can't  keep  them 
Why  give  to  me  that  task. 

Rebecca  McCann 

e.  Bubbles  we  buy  with  a  whole  soul's  tasking ; 

'Tis  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away. 

Lowell 

/.   The  night  was  coming  very  fast ; 
It  reached  the  gate  as  I  ran  past.^ 

Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts 

*  From  the  poems  of  W.  H.  Davies  (1934)  by  permission  of  Jonathan  Cape  Ltd., 
copyright  1916  by  William  H.  Davies. 

2  From  "Under  the  Tree"  by  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts,  copyright  1922  and 
1930.     Published  by  The  Viking  Press,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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Topics  for  Investigation  and  Group  Discussion 

ti.  Reasons  for  Choices  of  Pronunciation 

2.  Stage  Pronunciation  and  the  EngUsh  Influence 

3.  Styles  in  Language  Use 

4.  Affectation  in  Speech  as  a  Drawback  to  Communication 

5.  The  Sound  of  a  in  the  Speech  of  New  England 


STUDY   UNIT   XXV 


u: 
U 


juid  (rude) 
gud  (good) 


The  sounds  of  ui  and  u  are  closely  associated  in  English  pro- 
nunciation and  for  that  reason  are  to  be  considered  in  one  unit 
of  study. 

ui 

Vibrator  —  vocal  cords,     ui  —  a  tone  sound. 

Length  or  duration  —  long,  but  varies  to  half-long  according 
to  its  phonetic  surroundings. 

The  resonating  space  is  shaped  with  the  lips  rounded,  with  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  low,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  tongue  rising  to 
high  back. 

Muscles  are  somewhat  energized.  Though  the  lips  are  rounded 
they  should  not  be  unduly  protruded  through  too  much  effort. 

Observe  care  in  the  use  of  the  voice  mechanism. 

Words  illustrating  English  spellings  : 


I. 

crude 

kjuid 

5- 

soon 

sum 

2. 

few 

fjui 

6. 

two 

tU! 

3- 
4- 

beauty 
to 

/bjuitiT 
tui 

7- 
8. 

croup 
fruit 

kjuip 
fjuit 

WORD    STUDY 

I .   U!  is  most  frequently  represented  in  English  spelling  by  oo,  or  ou, 
or  by  u.     Note  the  following  words : 


a. 

fool 

(fu!l) 

g- 

through 

(eju:) 

b. 

tool 

(tuil) 

h. 

lose 

(luiz) 

c. 

mood 

(muid) 

i. 

rule 

(juil) 

d. 

brood 

(bjuid) 

j- 

wound 

(wumd) 

e. 

cool 

(kuil) 

k. 

ruby 

(/juibir) 

I- 

June 

(d3um) 

I. 

tomb 

(tu!m) 
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2.  The  sound  u:  is  shortened  in  the  following  words : 

root      (.lu't)  loot        (lu't) 

duke     (dju'k)  group     (gJU'p) 

coop     (ku'p)  loop        (lu'p) 

Contrast  the  length  of  the  vowel  in  the  above  words  with  that  of 
those  listed  below,  and  account  for  the  difference.  ^ 

rude        (juid)  food  (fu:d) 

broom     (bjuim)  Hoover     ('huiva) 

moon      (mum)  Scrooge     (skjuids) 

3.  Look  up  in  a  reliable  dictionary  the  pronunciation  of  the  follow- 
ing words  and  write  them  phonetically : 

a.   route         h.   bouquet         c.    Sioux         d.   brooch         e.   acoustics 

4.  Avoid  inserting  the  indefinite  vowel  a  after  the  sound  of  u:  when 
it  does  not  belong  there.     Note  the  following : 

a.   full  (fool)  not     ^fuial 

h.   mjuil  (mule)     not     'mjuial 
c.   juil  (rule)  not     '.iu:9l 

5.  In  many  words  in  Enghsh  the  sound  u;  is  preceded  by  the  sound  j. 
(See  Study  Unit  XLVIII.)  Pronounce  carefully  the  following  words 
and  write  them  phonetically : 


a.    tune 

d.   stupid 

g.   opportunity 

h.   Tuesday 

e.   use 

h.   constitution 

c.   duty 

/.   usual 

i.   student 

u 

Vibrator  —  vocal  cords,     u  —  a  tone  sound. 

Length  or  duration  —  short. 

The  resonating  space  is  shaped  somewhat  as  it  is  for  ui  but  the 
tongue  is  lower  because  the  muscles  are  less  tense  and  the  lips 
are  less  energized  and  less  rounded. 

In  careless  speech  the  middle  of  the  tongue  is  sometimes  too 
low  for  this  sound  and  a  replaces  u.   Example,  bAk  for  buk  (book) . 

Observe  care  in  the  use  of  the  voice  mechanism. 

Words  illustrating  English  spellings  : 

I.   foot  (fut)      2.   should  (Sud)      3.   wolf  (wulf)      4.   pull  (pul) 
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WORD    STUDY 

1.  This  sound  frequently  occurs  as  part  of  a  diphthong  when  the 
letter  r  follows  the  letter  u  in  English  spelling  as  in : 

a.  pure     (^pjuS)  c.   lure      ('IjuS) 

b.  sure     (^Su5)  d.   cure     ('kju§) 

Illustrate  further.     (See  Study  Units  XXXIX,  XL VII,  and  XLVIII.) 

2.  Pronounce  the  following  words  using  the  sound  u  and  make  sure 
that  in  some  of  them  you  do  not  confuse  it  with  the  sound  a  as  in  hut. 
Write  them  phonetically. 


a.   book 

d. 

should 

g.   soot 

b.   could 

e. 

your 

h.   bush 

c.   would 

f- 

took 

i.   pull 

3.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  mistake  that  is  made  in  some  of 
the  above  words? 

4.  Make  sure  that  you  recognize  u  as  a  distinct  sound  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Note  the  vowel  sound  in  the  following  words  and 
pronounce  it  carefully.     Write  these  words  phonetically. 


a.   wood 

d. 

wolf 

g.   brook 

b.   good 

e. 

wool 

h.   jury 

c.   put 

/• 

look 

i.   nook 

5.  In  many  English  words  ui  and  u  have  varying  usage  or  are  incor- 
rectly interchanged.  Consult  the  dictionary  and  the  speech  of  edu- 
cated people  for  the  preferred  pronunciation  or  for  two  pronunciations 
of  the  following,  and  write  them  phonetically. 

a.  roof  e.  soon  i.  brusque 

b.  hoof  /.  room  j.  proof 

c.  broom  g.  root  k.  your 

d.  spoon  h.  woof  /.  whooping  cough 

6.  Does  it  make  any  difference  whether  we  say  spuin  or  spun 
(spoon),  and  why? 

7.  See  if  you  can  find  out  by  inquiry  or  through  dictionaries  whether 
or  not  the  pronunciation  of  England  and  of  America  differs  in  the  use 
of  UI  and  u  in  some  of  the  words  listed  under  question  5. 

8.  A  speech  sound  is  valuable  only  as  we  use  it.  Read  significantly 
the  following : 

a.   It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute, 

That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute, 
And  ever  widening  slowly  silence  all. 

Tennyson 
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b.  "I  think  God's  going  to  light  His  moon  — " 

"And  when,  my  boy"  —  "Oh,  very  soon. 
I  saw  Him  strike  a  match !" 

c.  Peace  shall  walk  softly  through  these  rooms, 

Touching  your  lips  with  holy  wine, 
Till  every  casual  corner  blooms 
Into  a  shrine. 

d.  They  say  that  youth's  the  care-free  time 
But  I  have  learned  with  age  this  truth : 
It's  just  by  growing  old  we  gain 

The  wisdom  to  enjoy  our  youth. 

e.  The  truth  the  wise  men  sought 
Was  spoken  by  a  child. 


Louis  Unlermeyer 


Louis  Unlermeyer 


Rebecca  McCann 


Henry  van  Dyke 


J.   Reason  has  moons,  but  moons  not  hers 
Lie  mirror'd  on  the  sea. 
Confounding  her  astronomers. 
But,  O  !  delighting  me.^ 

Ralph  Hodgson 

g.   There  the  workman  saw  his  labour  taking  form  and  bearing  fruit, 
Like  a  tree  with  splendid  branches  rising  from  a  humble  root. 

Henry  van  Dyke 

h.   Read  the  best  books  first,  or  you  may  not  have  a  chance  to  read 
them  at  all. 

Thoreau 


i.   Good,  honest,  faithful  work  is  worship. 


Ingersoll 


j.  Mencius,  the  Chinese  philosopher,  once  said  :  "The  tendency  of 
man's  nature  to  goodness  is  like  the  tendency  of  water  to  flow  down- 
wards." 


Topics  for  Group  Discussion 

Varying  Usage  and  Choices  Based  on  It 

Mispronunciations  That  Give  Much  to  Live  Down 

Some  Phonetic  Principles  Illustrated 

The  Value  of  Speech  Awareness 

Good  Speech  for  All  a  Democratic  Ideal 


1  From  "Reason  Has  Moons"  in  "Poems"  by  Ralph  Hodgson.     By  permission 
of  The  Macmillan  Company,  pubUshers. 
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o     o'mit  (omit) 

(The  above  symbol  without  the  lower  modifier  will  be  used  to 
represent  the  sound  in  vote.) 

Vibrator  —  vocal  cords,     o  —  a  tone  sound. 

Length  or  duration  —  short  as  a  separate  vowel,  but  somewhat 
variable  according  to  phonetic  conditions  and  surroundings.  As 
a  short  vowel  it  occurs  usually  in  unstressed  syllables  and  before 
t,  k,  and  p.  As  a  long  vowel  it  tends  to  be  diphthongal.  (See 
Study  Unit  XXXIV.) 

The  resonating  space  is  shaped  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  down 
and  the  rest  of  the  tongue  rising  less  toward  the  back  than  it  did 
for  u.  The  lips  are  definitely  rounded  and  there  is  an  accompany- 
ing lowering  of  the  jaw. 

Muscles  are  slightly  energized.  The  lips  should  not  be  unduly 
protruded. 

Observe  care  in  the  use  of  the  voice  mechanism. 

Words  illustrating  English  spellings  : 

1.  note         not  4.    row     .lou 

2.  boat         bot  5.    sew     sou 

3.  though     Sou  6.    toe      tou 

In  some  of  the  above  words  the  sound  is  heard  as  part  of  the 
diphthong  ou.     (See  Study  Unit  XXXIV.) 

WORD    STUDY 

I .  Pronounce  the  words  in  the  three  following  groups  and  see  if  you 
can  detect  any  difference  in  the  duration  of  this  vowel.  Explain  it. 
Write  the  words  phonetically. 
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a.  rope,  rote,  poke,  moat. 

b.  rode,  robe,  roam,  roll,  rogue. 

c.  row,  sew,  mow,  blow. 

2.  In  which  of  the  above  words  do  you  sense  two  adjustments  for 
the  vowel  sound? 

3.  Pronounce  carefully  the  following  words  and  note  whether  or 
not  the  vowel  under  discussion  tends  to  be  a  short  sound  or  a  long 
diphthongal  one.     Explain.     Write  the  words  phonetically. 

a.  growing,  knowing,  poem,  proceeds,  profile. 

b.  polite,  obedient,  omit,  notation,  proceed. 

4.  The  sound  o,  unstressed,  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  a  word 
is  sometimes  in  rapid  or  careless  speech  replaced  by  the  indefinite 
vowel  9  or  by  a.  Consider  the  following  words.  Test  the  pronun- 
ciation to  be  avoided.  Pronounce  them  correctly  and  write  them 
phonetically. 

a.  motto  e.  obedient  i.  piano 

b.  omit  /.  yellow  j.  shadow 

c.  obey  g.  window  k.  widow 

d.  tomorrow  h.  fellow  /.  borrow 

5.  Consult  the  dictionary  for  the  pronunciation  of  wont,  sloth,  and 
oral,  story,  glory.     (See  also  Study  Unit  XXVII.) 

6.  In  the  following,  enjoy  the  thought  and  enjoy  making  your 
spoken  EngHsh  so  good  that  the  full  meaning  may  be  revealed  to  the 
Hstener : 

a.  Rose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead. 
Are  heaped  for  the  beloved's  bed ; 

And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone. 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

b.  The  best  rose-bush,  after  all,  is  not  that  which  has  the  fewest 
thorns,  but  that  which  bears  the  finest  roses. 

Henry  van  Dyke 

c.  Vessels  large  may  venture  more, 

But  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore. 

Franklin 

d.  He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national  resources,  and  abundant 
streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth. 

Daniel  Webster 
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e.  A  terrible  oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent  sharply  twanged  ofif, 
gives  manhood  more  approbation  than  ever  proof  itself  would  have 
earned  him. 

Shakespeare 

f.  No  man  doth  safely  rule  but  he  that  hath  learned  gladly  to  obey. 

Thomas  a  Kempis 


g.   Exulting  in  triumph  now  swell  the  bold  notes ; 
In  broken  air,  trembling,  the  wild  music  floats. 

h.   O,  Sir,  to  such  as  boasting  show  their  scars, 
A  mock  is  due. 


Pope 
Shakespeare 


Topics  for  Group  Discussion 


Muscle  Laziness  and  the  Indefinite  Vowel 

Ear  Training  for  Speech  Improvement 

The  Effect  of  Phonetic  Environment  on  Speech  Sounds 

My  New  Pronunciation  List 

My  Speech  Reform  and  Why 


I 


STUDY  UNIT   XXVII 

01     SOI  (saw) 

Vibrator  —  vocal  cords,     o:  —  a  tone  sound. 

Length  or  duration  —  long  and  modified  long  according  to 
stress  and  the  sound  that  follows. 

The  resonating  space  is  shaped  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  down 
and  with  the  tongue  rising  to  a  mid-low  position.  The  lips  are 
rounded,  but  not  so  closely  as  for  ui,  u,  or  o. 

The  muscles  are  somewhat  energized  for  this  sound. 

Observe  the  easy  and  correct  use  of  the  voice  mechanism  in 
producing  oi. 

The  vowel  o:  has  a  tendency  to  be  diphthongal.  (See  Study 
Unit  XL.) 

Words  representing  English  spellings :  (See  j,  Study  Unit 
XLVII.) 


I.   saw 

so:                          4. 

born 

bo:n 

2 .   bought 

bo:t                        5. 

fraud 

fjoid 

3.    Georgia 

/d3o:d38                6. 
7.   chalk     t5o:k 

call 

ko:l 

WORD    STUDY 

1.  Consider  the  length  of  this  vowel  sound  in  the  following  groups 
of  words  and  give  a  reason  for  the  duration  in  each  case. 

a  b  c 

poi  (paw)  to;d  (toward)  to't  (taught) 

lo:  (law)  lo:d  (lord)  fo-t  (fought) 

djo:  (draw)  bo:d  (board)  bo't  (bought) 

woi  (war)  wo;d  (ward)  wo'p  (warp) 

2.  In  the  sound  0;  avoid  allowing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  move  up 
and  back  on  the  completion  of  the  vowel.     This  latter  is  called  an 
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"inversion"  of  the  vowel.     Pronounce  carefully  the  following  words 
and  write  them  phonetically. 

a.  awe  d.   sawing 

b.  paw  e.   oars 

c.  drawing  /.   calling 

3.  Consult  several  dictionaries  for  the  pronunciations  of  the  words 
Usted  below.     Discuss  your  findings.     (See  also  Study  Unit  XXVI.) 

a.  aural  e.  gaunt 

b.  glory  /.  laundry 

c.  story  g.  taunt 

d.  tory  h.  flaunt 

4.  a*  or  Q!  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  sound  oi.  Do  you  know 
of  any  sections  of  the  United  States  where  that  pronunciation  is  cur- 
rent in  words  like  the  following?     Explain  why  it  should  be  avoided. 


a. 

daughter 

Ma-ta 

for 

^doita 

b. 

taught 

ta-t 

for 

tO't 

c. 

walk 

WQ'k 

for 

wo'k 

d. 

talk  _ 

ta-k 

for 

to'k 

e. 

morning 

'ma-nirr) 

for 

'mom] 

5.  Many  English  words  that  end  with  the  letters  r  or  re  preceded 
by  the  vowel  o:  are  pronounced  either  with  01  or  with  the  diphthong  o§. 
Consider  those  given  below  and  express  in  phonetic  script  your  choice 
of  pronunciation.     (See  final  r,  Study  Unit  XL VII.) 


a.   four 

d. 

roar 

g.   store 

b.   more 

e. 

shore 

h.    tore 

c.   core 

/• 

floor 

i.    score 

6.  There  are  times  in  careless  speech  when  the  preposition  ''fo:  is 
mispronounced  'f  a  in  a  stressed  position.  Illustrate  this  by  a  dramatic 
imitation  of  a  person  who  might  use  it.  Do  not  confuse  this  error  with 
the  correct  use  of  the  weak  form  of /or  (fa)  in  an  unstressed  position. 

7.  By  careful  oral  reading  of  the  following,  illustrate  the  service  of 
sounds  and  the  value  of  care  in  their  production. 

a.  The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls ; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 


The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story. 


Tennyson 
Tennyson 


» 
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c.  It  was  morning  on  hill  and  stream  and  tree, 
And  morning  in  the  young  knight's  heart. 

Lowell 

d.  Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is  better. 

Shakespeare 

e.  I  see  them  on  my  trellises  and  walls 

And  straightway  dream  of  distant  waterfalls ; 
But  when  to  distant  waterfalls  I  roam 
I  dream  of  my  wistarias  at  home. 

Charles  Dalmon 

f.  All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee ; 

All  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see ; 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood ; 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good. 


We  sat  together  close  and  warm, 
My  Uttle  tired  boy  and  I  — 
Watching  across  the  evening  sky 

The  coming  of  the  storm. 


Alexander  Pope 


Louis  Untermeyer 


Topics  for  Group  Discussion 

1.  Avoidance  of  Purely  Local  Pronunciations 

2.  Bases  for  Choice  in  Words  of  Two  or  More  Pronunciations 

3.  Good  Pronunciation  and  the  Expression  of  My  Thoughts 

4.  Improved  Observation  in  Language  Based  on  Increased  Informa- 
tion 

5.  The  Inverted  Vowel  Illustrated 


STUDY  UNIT   XXVIII 

D     dDg  (dog) 

Vibrator  —  vocal  cords,     d  —  a  tone  sound. 

Length  or  duration  —  short. 

The  resonating  space  is  shaped  with  the  tongue  eased  from  the 
0!  position.  The  lips  are  less  rounded  than  for  o:  and  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  is  down. 

The  muscles  are  but  slightly  energized. 

The  best  production  of  this  sound  requires  good  use  of  the  voice. 

D  is  one  of  the  most  disputed  sounds  in  present-day  English.  It 
is  a  sound  between  o-  and  a*,  and  is  frequently  confused  with 
them. 

Words  representing  English  spellings  : 

I.   long  lor)         2.    quality  'kwDlirtir        3.   knowledge  ''nDlirds 

WORD    STUDY 

I .  Pronounce  the  following  words  carefully.  Be  sure  not  to  change 
D  to  01. 


a. 

song 

snr) 

e. 

cost 

kDSt 

h. 

dong 

dur) 

/• 

hospital 

^hospirtl 

c. 

wrong 

.inr) 

g- 

office 

'nflrS 

d. 

gone 

gnn 

h. 

coffee 

'kDflT 

2.  In  America  pronunciation  varies  in  many  words  between  n  and  ci'. 
Note  the  words  below.  Test  your  own  pronunciation.  Listen  to 
cultured  speakers.     Which  sound  do  you  prefer  to  use  ? 


a. 

not 

nDt 

or 

na't 

g- 

hot 

hnt 

or 

ha-t 

h. 

blot 

blot 

or 

blQ't 

h. 

odd 

Dd 

or 

a-d 

c. 

rot 

.IDt 

or 

jcrt 

i. 

sod 

snd 

or 

SQ'd 

d. 

on 

Dn 

or 

am 

j- 

rod 

.md 

or 

.icrd 

e. 

got 

got 

or 

ga't 

k. 

job 

d5Db 

or 

dsa-b 

/• 

nod 

nnd 

or 

nu'd 

I. 

mob 

mnb 

or 

mu'b 
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3.  Which  sound  do  many  of  our  best  actors  and  actresses  use? 

4.  Report  on  which  sound  the  English  of  southern  England  use. 

5.  Pronounce  the  following  words  and  avoid,  in  an  attempt  to  speak 
the  words  correctly,  the  occasional  tendency  to  change  d  to  a'. 


a.   dDg  (dog) 

d. 

soft  (soft) 

g.    tDS  (toss) 

b.   bos  (boss) 

e. 

bft  (loft) 

h.   kDst  (cost) 

c.   Dft  (oft) 

/• 

mDs  (moss) 

i.   Inst  (lost) 

6.  Make  out  a  list  of  ten  words  of  your  own  choosing  that  you  think 
should  have  the  sound  of  d.  Write  them  phonetically  for  your  group 
to  pronounce. 

7.  This  sound  is  sometimes  changed  to  the  sound  of  a  in  a  stressed 
position.  Note  that  tendency  in  the  following  words  and  be  sure  to 
avoid  it. 

a.  'wDz  (was)  c.    %DV8l  (hovel) 

b.  im)X.  (what)  d.    't^nk/ful  (chockful) 

e.    ''gJDvgl  (grovel) 

8.  Note  also  the  pronunciation  of  bonnet,  'bDnirt  as  'bAnirt,  and 
the  humorous  use  of  it  by  some  speakers. 

9.  Read  the  following  thoughtfully  and  make  your  voice  and  lan- 
guage revealing.     Avoid  any  mispronunciation  of  d. 

a.   The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed. 

In  whatso  we  share  with  another's  need : 
Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share. 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare. 


Loivell 


b.  There  was  a  man,  and  his  name  was  Dob 
And  he  had  a  wife,  and  her  name  was  Mob, 
And  he  had  a  dog,  and  he  called  it  Cob, 
And  she  had  a  cat  called  Chitterabob. 

Anonymous 

c.  Oh  Sorrow, 
Why  dost  borrow 

Heart's  lightness  from  the  merriment  of  May  ? 

John  Keats 

d.  Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me. 

Black  as  the  Pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  Gods  there  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

W.  E.  Henley 
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e.   I  love  goloshes  and  slickers  so, 
Their  names  sort  of  splash  together. 
I  flop  and  slip  through  the  sloppy  snow  — 
Oh,  how  I  enjoy  bad  weather  ! 


Such  a  starved  bank  of  moss 

Till,  that  May-morn, 
Blue  ran  the  flash  across : 

Violets  were  born ! 

Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 
The  restless  pulse  of  care. 

And  come  like  the  benediction 
That  follows  after  prayer. 


Rebecca  McCann 


Robert  Browning 


Henry  W.  Longfellow 


i 
i 


h.   The  Grasshopper,  the  Grasshopper, 
I  will  explain  to  you  :  — 
He  is  the  Brownies'  racehorse, 
The  fairies'  Kangaroo.^ 

Vachel  Lindsay 

Topics  for  Group  Discussion 

1.  Language  Confusion  through  Differences  in  Pronunciation 

2.  Language  Interest  through  Differences  in  Pronunciation 

3.  Some  Differences  between  American  and  English  Pronunciation 

4.  Self-consciousness  in  Speaking  by  Use  of  Imposed  Pronunciations 

5.  Things  That  Should  Influence  Us  in  Our  Choice  of  Pronuncia- 
tions 

1  From  "The  Grasshopper"  in  "Collected  Poems"  by  Vachel  Lindsay.     By 
permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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ai     fa;  (far) 

Vibrator  —  vocal  cords,     ai  —  a  tone  sound. 

Length  or  duration  —  long  or  modified  long. 

The  resonating  space  is  shaped  with  the  tongue  lower  than  for 
D,  lapsing  into  what  is  almost  a  rest  position  with  the  lips  not 
rounded.     The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  down. 

The  muscles  are  but  very  slightly  energized  for  this  sound. 

The  correct  sounding  of  a:  requires  the  best  use  of  the  voice. 

Words  representing  English  spellings :  (See  j,  Study  Unit 
XLVII.) 

1.  car       ka:  3.    sergeant     'saidsant 

2.  calm     kaim  4.    hearth        hai9 

5.    aunt     amt     (See  37  of  this  unit.) 

WORD    STUDY 

1.  The  sound  ai  is  used  in  the  following  words.  Pronounce  them 
and  write  them  phonetically. 

a.  star  d.   calm  g.   card 

b.  car  e.   farm  h.   hard 

c.  balm  /.   bar  i.   palm 

2.  The  sound  a:  is  sometimes  incorrectly  changed  to  ae  or  a.  This 
is  especially  true  in  sections  of  New  England.  Discuss  and  orally 
illustrate  this  tendency  in  the  following  words.  Write  phonetically 
their  correct  pronunciation. 


a.   park 

d. 

party 

g.   Harva 

b.   father 

e. 

heart 

h.   smart 

c.   start 

/• 

card 

i.    tart 

3.   The  sound  a:  or  a*  is  used  generally  by  the  English  in  many 
words  in  which  Americans  use  both  ae  and  a.     Consider  carefully  the 
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list  below  and  determine  which  of  the  three  pronunciations  you  prefer. 
Give  reasons.     (See  Study  Units  XXIII  and  XXIV.) 


ai,  a* 

a 

ae 

a. 

task 

ta'sk 

task 

or 

taesk 

b. 

laugh 

la-f 

laf 

or 

Iffif 

c. 

bath 

ba-e 

bae 

or 

baee 

d. 

raft 

JQ'ft 

jaft 

or 

jaeft 

e. 

class 

klu's 

klas 

or 

klaes 

J- 

grasp 

gja-sp 

gjasp 

or 

gjaesp 

g- 

last 

la'st 

last 

or 

laest 

h. 

chance 

t^ams 

t^ans 

or 

t^aens 

i. 

master 

^ma'stg 

'masta 

or 

''maesta 

j- 

aunt 

amt 

ant 

or 

aent 

k. 

chant 

tSamt 

tSant 

or 

tSaent 

I. 

demand 

dir'mamd 

dir'mand 

or 

dir'maend 

4.  Which  of  the  above  pronunciations  is  heard  most  frequently  on 
the  American  stage  ?     Account  for  this. 

5.  Which  of  the  above  pronunciations  do  you  hear  in  the  speech 
of  educated  people  who  have  traveled  considerably  and  mixed  with 
English  people? 

6.  Find  out  which  of  these  pronunciations  you  hear  in  the  best 
speech  in  Massachusetts.     See  if  you  can  account  for  it. 

7.  The  sound  ai  or  a'  is  sometimes  incorrectly  used  for  O!  in  such 
words  as  ought,  daughter,  taught,  etc.     (See  Study  Unit  XXVII.) 

8.  The  letter  e  represents  the  sound  a;  in  some  British  pronuncia- 
tions not  common  to  American  speech.  Note  the  word  clerk  (klaik) 
and  Derby  (Maibir).  Consider,  however,  the  American  pronunciation 
of  the  word  sergeant.  Write  all  three  words  phonetically  as  heard  in 
the  United  States. 

9.  Consult  a  dictionary  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  listed 
below  and  write  them  phonetically  for  pronunciation  and  discussion  by 
your  group.     If  two  pronunciations  are  allowed,  give  both. 


a.  salmon 

b.  hearth 

c.  tomato 


d.  almond 

e.  drama 
/.   suave 


g.  data 
h.  salve 
i.   rather 


10.  The  sound  a-  is  used  in  the  words  listed  below.     Study  them 
and  give  the  reason  for  the  use  of  the  shorter  sound. 


a.  mart      mu't 

b.  part       /pa-t 

c.  lark       la'k 


g.   harp 


d. 
e. 

/• 
hcrp 


park  pu'k 
start  stQ't 
heart    ha't 
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II.    Note  how  the  quality  of  this  vowel,  when  correctly  produced, 
gives  vividness  to  the  thought  which  it  helps  to  represent. 

a.  When  your  eyes  have  done  their  part 
Thought  must  length'n  it  in  the  heart. 

Samuel  Daniel 

b.  In  life,  as  in  a  football  game,  the  principle  to  follow  is :  hit  the 
line  hard ;   don't  foul  and  don't  shirk,  but  hit  the  line  hard. 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

c.  Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart. 

Wordsworth 

d.  A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye ! 
Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

Wordsworth 

e.  I  went  out  to  a  well  one  night. 
Soft  darkness  hid  all  daytime  scars. 
I  held  some  water  to  the  light 
And  drank  a  dipper  full  of  stars. 

Rebecca  McCann 

f.  With  all  my  hard-earned  cash 
Most  recklessly  I  part 

But  when  I  waste  a  stamp 
It  simply  breaks  my  heart, 

Rebecca  McCann 

g.  Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 
When  I  put  out  to  sea. 


Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell. 

When  I  embark. 

Tennyson 

h.   But  0  heart !  heart !  heart ! 
O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red. 
Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies. 
Fallen  cold  and  dead.^ 

Walt  Whitman 

1  From  "Leaves  of  Grass",  by  Walt  Whitman,  reprinted  by  permission  from 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc. 
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i.  There  are  fairies  at  the  bottom  of  our  garden ! 
You  cannot  think  how  beautiful  they  are ; 
They  all  stand  up  and  sing  when  the  Fairy  Queen  and  King 
Come  gently  floating  down  upon  their  car.^ 


Rose  Fyleman 


This  is  an  art 
which  doth  mend  nature,  —  change  it  rather ;  but 
the  art  itself  is  nature. 


Shakespeare 


Topics  for  Group  Discussion 

1.  The  English  Standard  versus  the  American 

2.  The  Value  of  the  Dictionary  Habit 

3.  Styles  in  Language 

4.  The  Sound  a:  and  Self-conscious  Speech 

5.  The  Use  of  Imported  Pronunciations 

1  From  "Fairies  and  Chimneys",  by  Rose  Fyleman,  copyright,  1920,  by  Double- 
day,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc. 
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31     bsid  (bird) 

Vibrator  —  vocal  cords.     3!  —  a  tone  sound. 

Length  or  duration  —  long  or  modified  long. 

The  resonating  space  is  shaped  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  down 
and  with  the  middle  of  the  tongue  arched  to  about  a  half  high 
position. 

The  muscles  are  somewhat  energized  for  3:. 

Because  the  letter  r  frequently  follows  the  letter  that  repre- 
sents 31  in  English  spelling  there  is  a  tendency  to  distort  the 
sound  by  curving  back  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  even  though  j  is  not 
produced.  Your  attention  has  already  been  called  to  this  type  of 
mispronunciation  called  "inversion,"  (See  Study  Unit  XXVII.) 
(For  J,  see  Study  Unit  XLVII.) 

3:  is  commonly  mispronounced,  especially  in  New  York  City, 
by  the  substitution  of  a  sound  which  approaches  the  sound  al 
or  oi.  The  wrong  shaping  of  the  resonance  space  in  these  in- 
stances is  partially  caused  by  the  rounding  or  semi-rounding  of 
the  lips. 

The  correct  production  of  this  sound  demands  good  use  of  the 
voice  mechanism. 

Words  representing  English  spellings : 

1.  third     G3id  4.    learn  l3m 

2.  word     W3id  5.    guerdon        /g3id9n 

3.  burn     bsm  6.    courteous     /k3itiT8S 

7.    person     ^psisn 

WORD    STUDY 

I.  Write  phonetically,  for  your  group  to  pronounce,  ten  words  of 
your  own  choosing  in  which  31  occurs. 
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2.  Note  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  vowel  sound  in  fir 
and  that  in  fur.  Pronounce  both  words  and  then  write  them  phoneti- 
cally. 

3.  Note  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  stressed  vowel  in  the 
three  groups  of  words  that  follow.     Explain. 

a  be 

b3!  (burr)  bsid  (bird)  ba-t  (Bert) 

ma;  (myrrh)  hsid  (heard)  hs't  (hurt) 

'w3:  (were)  3!b  (herb)  tS^'P  (chirp) 

'hsi  (her)  'sidsirr)  (urging)  ^S'ksam  (irksome) 

4.  This  sound  is  sometimes  mispronounced  by  changing  the  shape 
of  the  resonance  space  so  that  it  approaches  that  for  a.  Pronounce 
the  following  words  correctly  and  write  them  phonetically. 

a.  err  c.   cur  e.   amateur 

b.  infer  d.    sir  /.    stir 

5.  Give  orally  five  thoughtful  statements  in  which  si  appears  in  a 
stressed  word.     Make  sure  of  the  correct  sound. 

6.  Read  orally  the  following  and  make  si  do  its  full  duty  in  reveal- 
ing the  thought  and  feeling. 

a.   And  yet  shall  Love  himself  be  heard, 

Though  long  deferred,  though  long  deferred ;  • 

O'er  the  modern  waste  a  dove  hath  whirred : 
Music  is  Love  in  search  of  a  word. 

Sidney  Lanier 

h.   The  pigeons  had  gone  to  the  tower  of  the  church 
And  all  the  hens  were  on  their  perch 
Up  in  the  barn,  and  I  thought  I  heard 
A  piece  of  a  little  purring  word.' 

Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts 

c.  Life  is  real !     Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

d.  A  light  broke  in  upon  my  brain,  — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird ; 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again. 
The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard, 

^  From  "Under  the  Tree",  by  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts,  copyright,  1922  and 
1930.     Published  by  The  Viking  Press,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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And  mine  was  thankful  till  my  eyes 
Ran  over  with  the  glad  surprise, 
And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I  was  the  mate  of  misery. 

"The  Prisoner  of  Chillon",  Byron 

e.  But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border,  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth, 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  tho'  they  come  from  the 

ends  of  the  earth.^ 

Rudyard  Kipling 

f.  These  are  the  things  I  prize 
And  hold  of  dearest  worth : 
Light  of  the  sapphire  skies, 
Peace  of  the  silent  hills, 

Shelter  of  forests,  comfort  of  the  grass, 
Music  of  birds,  murmur  of  little  rills. 
Shadow  of  clouds  that  swiftly  pass, 
And,  after  showers. 
The  smell  of  flowers 
And  of  the  good  brown  earth,  — 
And  best  of  all,  along  the  way,  friendship  and  mirth. 

Henry  van  Dyke 

g.  The  life  that  is  worth  living  is  worth  working  for. 

Theodore  Roosevelt 
h.   She  knows  the  secret  of  the  small  cocoon. 
Design  of  corn  and  pattern  of  the  ferns, 
The  stately  beauty  of  the  harvest  moon 
That  like  a  bright  wheel  on  the  mountain  turns. 

Florence  Ripley  Mastin 

Topics  for  Investigation  and  Group  Discussion 

1.  31  and  a  Type  of  New  York  Pronunciation 

2.  31  and  the  Speech  of  New  England 

3.  31  and  My  Job 

4.  3!  and  the  Speech  of  England 

5.  3:  and  My  Social  Life 

^  From  "Rudyard  Kipling's  Verse",  Inclusive  Edition,  1885-1932,  copyright, 
1891,  1934,  and  "Barrack  Room  Ballads",  reprinted  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Rudyard 
Kipling  and  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc. 
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A     tAb  (tub) 

Vibrator  —  vocal  cords,     a  —  a  tone  sound. 
Length  or  duration  —  short. 

The  resonating  space  is  shaped  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  down 
and  with  the  middle  of  the  tongue  a  little  arched. 
The  muscles  are  but  slightly  energized. 

A  should  be  practiced  with  correct  use  of  the  voice  mechanism. 
Words  representing  English  spellings  : 

1.  sun       SAn  3.    does        dAz 

2.  done     dAn  4.    double     ^dAbl 

5.    blood     blAd 

WORD    STUDY 

1.  The  sound  a  is  variously  mispronounced.  It  is  sometimes 
changed  to  e  or  i.  Pronounce  carefully  the  following  words  and  write 
them  phonetically  showing  both  the  correct  and  the  incorrect  forms. 

a.   just  b.   such  c.    touch 

2.  Note  the  tendency  in  careless  speech  and  in  the  spoken  English 
of  some  foreigners  to  change  a  to  d,  a,  or  a*  in  the  following  words. 
Pronounce  them  carefully  and  write  them  phonetically. 

a.  nothing  e.   courage 

h.  cup  /.    enough 

c.  trouble  g.   company 

d.  some  h.   hurry 

(See  also  bonnet,  Study  Unit  XXVIII.) 

3.  The  sound  a  is  frequently  confused  with  the  indefinite  vowel  a. 
Note  that  the  latter  is  never  stressed  and  that  the  former  may  be 
stressed.  Pronounce  the  following  words  with  careful  observation  of 
the  vowel  sound. 


I 


a. 

son 

b. 

sup 

c. 

money 

d. 

come 
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'sAn  e.  sonorous  sa^nouas 

'sAp  /.  suppose  sa^pouz 

^mAniT  g.  monastic  ma^aestirk 

'IcAm  h.  commit  ka'mit 

4.  There  is  a  type  of  speech  in  which  incorrectly  added  stress  some- 
times carries  with  it  the  incorrect  use  of  the  vowel  sound  a.  You  may 
have  heard  the  street  vendor  call  the  following :  "  'pii't^Az  (peaches), 
'pii't$Az  (peaches),  'pii't^Az  (peaches)." 

5.  Orally  interpret  the  following  thoughts  and  allow  no  mispronun- 
ciation of  A  to  intrude. 

a.  'Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

b.  'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

c.  The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood. 


Pope 

Tennyson 
Shakespeare 


d.   Poets  themselves  must  fall,  Hke  those  they  sung, 
Deaf  the  praised  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue. 

Pope 
c.   The  cleanly  rush  of  the  mountain  air. 

And  the  mumbling,  grumbling  bumblebees, 
Are  the  only  things  that  wander  there. ^ 

John  Masefield 

f.  This  life  is  too  short  and  precious  to  waste  it  in  bearing  that 
heaviest  of  all  burdens,  a  grudge. 

Henry  van  Dyke 

g.  Double,  double 
Toil  and  trouble. 

Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble. 

Shakespeare 
h.    It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 

In  bulk,  doth  make  Man  better  be ; 
Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  year, 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere : 
A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May, 
Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night  — 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  Light 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see ; 
And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 

Ben  Jonson 

1  From  "The  Dead  Knight"  in  "Poems"  by  John  Masefield.     By  permission  of 
The  Macmillan  Company,  pubUshers. 
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Topics  for  Group  Discussion 

1.  My  English  Vowels  and  My  American  Citizenship 

2.  The  Foreigner's  Struggle  with  English  Vowels 

3.  Mispronunciations  of  English  Vowels  as  Humor 

4.  Vowel  Substitution  in  Careless  Speech 

INTRODUCTION   TO   DIPHTHONGS 

A  few  of  the  tone  or  vowel  sounds  that  we  have  been  studying 
combine  sometimes,  almost  imperceptibly,  to  form  what  is  called 
a  diphthong  ('difGoij).  In  a  diphthong  the  second  sound  is 
always  unstressed  and  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  "vanish." 
This  lack  of  stress  is  indicated  in  phonetic  script  by  a  small 
curved  line  over  the  unstressed  sound. 

We  shall  consider  nine  such  sound  combinations  or  diph- 
thongs : 

el,  a!,  ou,  au,  ol,  i§,  eS,  uS,  oS. 

Since  the  two  component  parts  of  the  diphthong  are  tone 
sounds,  it  follows  that  the  vocal  cords  form  the  vibrator  for  the 
diphthong. 

Since  the  resonating  space  for  the  sounds  that  make  up  the 
diphthongs  has  already  been  described  in  the  previous  study 
units,  the  description  will  not  be  repeated  here. 

Diphthongs  are  sometimes  subject  to  the  same  lengthening 
process  as  are  all  the  simple  sounds.  The  lengthening  of  a  diph- 
thong is  indicated  by  a  dot,  the  half  long  sign,  after  each  element 
of  the  diphthong.     Example:   a'U*. 

The  following  conditions  affect  the  duration  of  diphthongs : 

Stress  on  the  syllable  in  which  the  diphthong  occurs. 

A  pause  after  the  syllable  in  which  the  diphthong  occurs. 

The  phonetic  environment  of  the  diphthong.  It  is  shorter 
before  a  noise  sound  than  it  is  before  a  mixed  or  a  tone  sound. 

Errors  of  substitution,  of  inversion,  and  of  other  forms  of  poor 
production  that  were  found  common  to  the  simple  vowel  sounds, 
are  also  heard  in  the  pronunciation  of  diphthongs.  These  errors 
are  due  to  poor  voice  production,  to  local  dialect,  to  foreign 
influence,  to  carelessness,  or  to  mere  lack  of  information  as  to 
the  sound  to  be  used.  Regardless  of  the  cause,  however,  they 
characterize  the  speaker  unfavorably  because  they  become  in 
some  way  an  interference  to  easy  and  unobstructed  communica- 
tion. They  call  attention  to  themselves  rather  than  to  the 
thought  to  be  conveyed. 


STUDY   UNIT   XXXII 
el     del  (day) 

Words  representing  English  spellings  : 

1.  day  del  5.  gray  gjel 

2.  sleigh  slel  6.  aye  (forever)  el 

3.  prey  pjel  7.  break  bielk 

4.  pain  pe!n  8.  gauge  gelds 

el  is  also  found  in  foreign  words  that  have  been  taken  over  into 
English.     Example  :  ballet,  valet,  abbe,  matinee. 

WORD    STUDY 

1.  Explain  the  varying  length  of  this  diphthong  in  the  following 
groups  of  words  and  write  them  phonetically. 

a.  day,  lay,  gay. 

h.  fate,  take,  tape. 

c.  lane,  cave,  laid. 

d.  relate,  delay,  entail. 

2.  Read  thoughtfully  and  expressively  the  following  quotations  and 
note  how  stress  and  pause,  demanded  by  the  thought  and  the  feeling, 
tend  to  give  added  duration  to  the  diphthong. 

a.  And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

Goldsmith 

b.  Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway. 
And  fools  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray. 

Goldsmith 

c.  How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest. 


As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 


William  Collins 


Coleridge 


I 
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3.   The  diphthong  et  is  sometimes  in  careless  or  colloquial  speech 
incorrectly  changed  to  e.     Consider  the  following : 


a. 

gelv  (gave)                  as 

gev 

b. 

pleig  (plague)              as 

pleg 

c. 

eit  (ate)                        as 

et 

d. 

'pleintirf  (plaintiff)     as 

/plentirf 

4.  The  sound  el  is  often  distorted  by  lowering  the  front  of  the 
tongue  for  the  first  part  of  the  diphthong  so  that  the  sound  approaches 
ill.     Pronounce  carefully  the  following  words  and  avoid  this  tendency. 

a.  day  del  e.  play  plei 

b.  say  sei  /.  may  me! 

c.  bay  bei  g.  pay  pei 

d.  they  Sei  h.  way  wei 

5.  Consult  a  dictionary  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  following 
words,  and  write  them  phonetically : 

a.  patron  /.  radiator 

b.  apricot  g.  patriotic 

c.  gratis  h.  aye  (forever) ;   aye  (yes) 

d.  radio  i.  aviator 

e.  apparatus  j.  again 

k.   against 

6.  Explain  how  the  mispronunciation  of  any  three  of  the  above  may 
disturb  the  transference  of  ideas  by  calling  attention  to  itself  rather 
than  to  the  thought. 

7.  Orally  interpret  the  following  and  make  sure  that  you  do  not 
mispronounce  ef. 

a.  He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 
He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small. 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

Coleridge 

b.  What's  in  a  name  ?     That  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 


c.   Break,  break,  break 

On  thy  cold  grey  stones,  O  Sea ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 


Shakespeare 


Tennyson 
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Some  praise  at  morning  what  they  blame  at  night, 
And  always  think  the  last  opinion  right. 

A  Piper  in  the  streets  today 
Set  up,  and  tuned,  and  started  to  play, 
And  away,  away,  away  on  the  tide 
Of  his  music  we  started  ;  .  .  . 


Pope 


And  all  the  world  went  gay,  went  gay. 
For  half  an  hour  in  the  street  today. 

/.   Work  apace,  apace,  apace,  apace ; 
Honest  labor  bears  a  lovely  face ; 
Then  hey  nonny,  hey  nonny,  nonny ! 


g.   So  peaceful  rests,  without  a  stone,  a  name,  — 
What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth  and  fame. 


Seumas  O'Stdlivan 


Thomas  Dekker 


Pope 


h.   People  glorify  all  sorts  of  bravery  except  the  bravery  they  might 
show  on  behalf  of  their  nearest  neighbors. 

George  Eliot 

Topics  for  Group  Discussion 

1.  The  Magic  of  a  Speech  Sound 

2.  Speech  Sounds  Abused 

3.  The  Prolonged  Vowel  and  the  Emphatic  Thought  Illustrated 

4.  Pronunciation  of  Borrowed  Words     (See  Study  Unit  LI.) 

5.  The  Lazy  Tongue 


STUDY  UNIT  XXXIII 

al     hal  (high) 

In  pronouncing  al  avoid  the  following : 

Nasalizing  the  sound  by  wrong  use  of  the  voice  mechanism. 

Pulling  the  tongue  down  and  back  in  the  throat. 

Substituting  a!  for  a!. 

Words  representing  English  spellings  : 


I. 

high 

hal 

5.    aisle 

all 

2. 

my 

mal 

6.    ay  (yes) 

al 

3- 

buy 

bal 

7.    choir 

'kwal9 

4- 

lie 

lal 

8.    height 

halt 

9- 

guil 

e     gall 

WORD    STUDY 

1.  What  phonetic  condition  causes  the  varying  length  of  a!  in  the 
following  groups  of  words  ?     Write  them  phonetically. 

a.  buy,  my,  sigh. 

h.  bite,  like,  snipe. 

c.  side,  time,  wine. 

d.  define,  repine,  assign. 

2.  Pronounce  carefully  the  following  ten  words  in  which  al  comes 
before  the  sound  of  n  or  m,  and  guard  against  the  errors  just  mentioned. 

a.   fine       fa!n  /.   mine  main 

line  lain 

blind  blaind 

lime  la!m 

j.   chime  t^alm 

3.  See  if  you  can  learn  of  any  foreign  influence  which  sometimes 
causes  the  al  to  approach  al  or  ol.     Illustrate. 

4.  Interpret  orally  the  following  quotations  and  make  the  length 
of  the  vowel  al  serve  the  thought  of  the  emphatic  words : 


h. 

shine 

Sain 

c. 

mind 

maind 

d. 

wind 

waind 

e. 

kind 

kaind 
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a.  Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 

The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light. 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night. 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Tennyson 

b.  I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  the  sky. 
The  unending  sky,  with  all  its  million  suns.^ 

John  Masefield 

c.  What  is  this  life  if,  full  of  care, 

We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare  ?  ^ 

William  H.  Davie s 

5.  Consult  a  dictionary  for  the  accepted  pronunciation  of  the  follow- 
ing words,  write  them  phonetically,  and  be  ready  to  define  them. 

a.   acclimated  c.   isolate 

h.   aspirant  d.   lichen 

e.   quinine 

6.  Investigate  the  pronunciation  of  the  following  words  as  used  in 
America  and  in  England.  Write  phonetically  the  two  pronunciations 
and  indicate  which  you  prefer. 

a.   hostile  h.   reptile  c.   agile  d.   fragile 

7.  What  two  pronunciations  of  the  following  words  do  you  hear? 
Write  phonetically  the  preferred  usage. 

a.   appendicitis  b.   meningitis  c.   neuritis 

8.  Give  orally  and  transcribe  phonetically  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  genuine.  Indicate  the  frequent  mispronunciation.  Consult 
your  dictionary  for  the  pronunciation  of  oblique,  cowardice,  juvenile. 

9.  Interpret  orally  the  following  quotations  and  note  how  the  sound 
of  al  serves  the  thought  of  the  poet.     Do  not  mispronounce  it. 

a.   Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie. 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die, 
And  I  lay  me  down  with  a  will. 

Robert  L.  Stevenson 

^  From  "I  Could  Not  Sleep  for  Thinking  of  the  Stars"  in  "Poems"  by  John 
Masefield.     By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 

^  From  the  poems  of  W.  H.  Davies  (1934)  by  permission  of  Jonathan  Cape  Ltd., 
copyright,  1916,  by  William  H.  Davies. 
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b.  The  world  stands  out  on  eithei:  side,  m 
No  wider  than  the  heart  is  wide.  I 
Above  the  world  is  stretched  the  sky, 

No  higher  than  the  soul  is  high.' 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

c.  I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me. 

Shakespeare 

d.  Surgeons  must  be  very  careful 
When  they  take  the  knife  ! 
Underneath  their  fine  incisions 
Stirs  the  culprit,  —  Life  ! 

Emily  Dickinson 

e.  No  time  to  see,  in  broad  daylight. 
Streams  full  of  stars,  like  skies  at  night.- 

William  H.  Davies 

f.  What  fates  impose,  that  men  must  needs  abide, 
It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide. 

Shakespeare 

g.  Gather  ye  rose-buds  while  ye  may. 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying : 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day. 
To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

Robert  Herrick 

h.   The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes 
And  the  day  but  one ; 
Yet  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies 
With  the  dying  sun. 

The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes 

And  the  heart  but  one  ; 
Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies 

When  love  is  done. 


F.  W.  Bourdillon 


Topics  for  Group  Discussion 


1.  The  Sound,  the  Ear,  the  Mind 

2.  The  Service  of  Sound  Duration 

3.  Speech  Sounds  and  Rhyme 

4.  Emphasis  and  Sound  Repetition 

5.  Nasal  al  and  the  Comedienne 

^  From  "Renascence  and  Other  Poems",  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers 
Copyright,  1927,  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author. 

^  From  the  poems  of  W.  H.  Davies  (1934)  by  permission  of  Jonathan  Cape  Ltd., 
copyright,  1916,  by  William  H.  Davies. 
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STUDY   UNIT   XXXIV 


OU     gou  (go) 
Words  representing  English  spellings 


I 

sew 

sou 

6.    oh 

01} 

2 

go 

gou 

7.    roam 

joum 

3 

row 

JOU^ 

8.    boulder 

/boulda 

4 

owe 

ou 

9.    beau 

bou 

5 

though 

tSou 

10.   yeoman 

'joum  an 

II. 

toe     tou 

WORD 

STUDY 

1.  Note  the  varying  length  or  duration  of  this  diphthong  in  the 
following  groups  of  words.  Give  the  reason  for  it.  Write  the  words 
phonetically. 

a.  moat  yoke  lope 

b.  go  so  row 

c.  mode  vogue  lobe 

d.  atone  postpone  condone 

2.  Explain  why  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  any  diphthongal  quality 
in  the  three  words  in  group  a.  Pronounce  them  with  and  without  it. 
Which  pronunciation  do  you  normally  use  ? 

3.  Read  thoughtfully  the  following  and  note  how  the  interpretation 
is  improved  by  added  duration  of  the  diphthong  ou  before  a  pause : 

a.   Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea,  — 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity 
On  my  soul  in  agony. 


b.  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll ! 

c.  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 


Coleridge 
Byron 
Shakespeare 
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d.  Blow,  bugles,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying ! 

Tennyson 

e.  It  dropped  so  low  in  my  regard 
I  heard  it  hit  the  ground. 

Emily  Dickinson 

f.  Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low 
Wind  of  the  western  sea, 
Low,  low,  breathe,  and  blow 
Wind  of  the  western  sea  ! 

Tennyson 

g.  Alas,  that  Spring  should  vanish  with  the  Rose ! 
That  Youth's  sweet-scented  Manuscript  should  close ! 

The  Nightingale  that  in  the  Branches  sang. 
Ah,  whence  and  whither  flown  again,  who  knows ! 

Omar  Khayyam 

4.  The  sound  of  ou  is  sometimes  used  interchangeably  with  the 
sound  of  0'  or  oi.  Indicate  phonetically  which  pronunciation  you 
prefer  in  the  following  words.  Consult  several  dictionaries  and  state 
whether  or  not  the  use  of  oi,  rather  than  ou,  in  words  of  this  type  is  an 
accepted  pronunciation. 

a.   photograph  b.    oral  c.   story  d.   glory 

5.  Investigate  the  accepted  pronunciation  of  the  word  "won't", 
the  contraction  of  "will  not."  Write  phonetically  the  different  pro- 
nunciations of  this  word  that  one  hears  and  star  the  accepted  one. 

6.  The  diphthong  ou  in  final  unstressed  syllables  occurs  in  accepted 
speech  in  many  words  in  which  it  may  also  be  correctly  weakened  to  o 
as  was  indicated  in  Study  Unit  XXVI.  In  colloquial  or  careless  speech 
it  is  often  still  further  weakened  to  9.  Pronounce  the  following  words 
with  the  three  pronunciations  and  then  write  phonetically  the  one,  in 
each  case,  that  you  prefer. 

a.  follow  e.  fellow 

b.  tomorrow  /.  borrow 

c.  window  g.  piano 

d.  shadow  h.  yellow 

7.  Read  aloud  the  following  quotations  and  see  how  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  ou  gives  the  fullest  meaning  to  the  lines : 

a.   Tomorrow,  and  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time. 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death. 

Shakespeare 
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b.  It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instructions. 

Shakespeare 

c.  Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow, 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead. 
And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

Charles  Wolfe 

d.  Along  the  country  roads  there  grow 
Willow-trees  and  Texaco, 
Mobiloils  and  marigold 

And  other  fruits  of  men  and  mould. ^ 

Samuel  Hofenslein 

e.  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude. 

Shakespeare 

f.  The  dome  of  the  capitol  looks  to  the  Potomac  River. 

Out  of  haze  over  the  sunset. 
Out  of  a  smoke  rose  gold. 

Carl  Sandburg 

g.  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds. 

Thomas  Gray 

h.   The  hollow  oak  our  palace  is, 
Our  heritage  the  sea. 

Allan  Cunningham 

i.   Mount,  mount,  my  soul !     Thy  seat  is  up  on  high. 

Shakespeare 
j.   What  matter  how  the  night  behaved? 
What  matter  how  the  north-wind  raved  ? 
Blow  high,  blow  low,  not  all  its  snow 
Could  quench  our  hearth-fire's  ruddy  glow. 

John  Greenleaf  Whillier 

k.  Know,  not  for  knowing's  sake. 

But  to  become  a  star  to  men  forever ; 
Know,  for  the  gain  it  gets,  the  praise  it  brings, 
The  wonder  it  inspires,  the  love  it  breeds : 
Look  one  step  onward,  and  secure  that  step ! 

Robert  Browning 

^  From   "Poems  in   Praise  of   Practically  Nothing"   by   Samuel    Hoffenstein, 
published  by  Liveright  Publishing  Corporation. 
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/.   "O  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home, 
And  call  the  cattle  home, 
And  call  the  cattle  home. 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee"  ; 
The  western  wind  was  wild  and  dank  with  foam, 
And  all  alone  went  she. 


They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam, 
The  cruel  crawling  foam. 
The  cruel  hungry  foam. 
To  her  grave  beside  the  sea : 
But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattle  home 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee. 

Charles  Kingsley 

Topics  for  Group  Discussion 

1.  Choices  in  Pronunciation  of  Words 

2.  Colloquial  Pronunciations 

3.  Incorrect  Weakening  of  Vowels 

4.  Sounds  and  English  Spelling 

5.  Sound  and  Sense 


STUDY   UNIT   XXXV 

ol     bol  (boy) 
Words  representing  English  spellings  : 
I.    toy     tol  2.    spoil     spoil  3.    buoyant     'bolant 

WORD    STUDY 

I.    Note  and  explain  the  varying  length  or  duration  of  this  diph- 
thong in  the  following  groups  of  words  and  write  them  phonetically : 


a. 

quoit 

doit 

hoik 

b. 

toys 

void 

noise 

c. 

toy 

boy 

coy 

d. 

rejoined 

devoid 

unsoiled 

2.  Read  thoughtfully  the  following  and  note  how  the  oral  interpre- 
tation is  improved  by  the  added  duration  of  the  diphthong  ol  before 
a  pause : 


a.  Rejoice,  and  men  will  seek  you, 
Grieve,  and  they  turn  and  go. 

b.  Be  our  joys  three  parts  pain  ! 
Strive  and  hold  cheap  the  strain. 

c.  He  that  will  not  live  by  toil 
Has  no  right  on  English  soil. 


E.  W.  Wilcox 

Robert  Browning 

Kingsley 


d.  New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 

Lowell 

e.  Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing. 
Onward  through  life  he  goes. 

Longfellow 

3.  The  diphthong  ol  is  frequently  mispronounced  by  changing  the 
first  element  of  the  diphthong  to  a  or  by  confusing  the  diphthong  with 
the  simple  sound  3:.     The  sound  ol  is  also  mispronounced  through 
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poor  voice  use  caused  by  the  tongue  being  pulled  down  and  back  in 
the  throat.  Pronounce  carefully  the  following  and  avoid  the  mis- 
pronunciations indicated  above.     Write  the  words  phonetically. 


a. 

oil 

e. 

choice 

i. 

soil 

m. 

joy 

h. 

boil 

/• 

rejoice 

J- 

spoil 

n. 

moist 

c. 

poison 

g- 

annoys 

k. 

noise 

0. 

loiter 

d. 

avoid 

h. 

poignant 

I. 

coin 

P- 

void 

4.    Distinguish  carefully  between  the  following  words  and  write 
them  phonetically : 

a.   voice  verse 

h.   oil  earl 


c.   noise 

nurse 

d.   foil 

furl 

e.    loin 

learn 

5.  Can  you  cite  any  words,  such  as  boil,  join,  boy,  in  which  the  sound 
ol  is  pronounced  as  at  in  dialect  stories  or  by  some  old-fashioned 
people  ?     Inquire  and  see  if  you  can  find  any  historical  reason  for  this. 

6.  Can  you  explain  why  the  mispronunciation  of  this  diphthong 
tends  to  classify  the  speaker  geographically  and  educationally  ? 

7.  Are  all  mispronunciations  in  English  equally  serious?  Give 
valid  reasons  for  your  answer. 

8.  Can  you  explain  why  the  mispronunciation  of  01  is  sometimes 
humorously  imitated  both  on  the  stage  and  in  social  conversation? 
Explain  why  some  other  departures  from  accepted  pronunciations  of 
English  sounds  do  not  admit  of  this  same  humorous  treatment. 

9.  Explain  how  the  mispronunciation  of  the  diphthong  01  in  the 
following  quotations  would  interfere  with  the  thought  to  be  conveyed. 
Give  them  thoughtfully  and  carefully. 

a.  What's  one  man's  poison,  signor. 
Is  another's  meat  or  drink. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher 

b.  Faintly  as  tolls  the  evening  chime, 

Our  voices  keep  tune  and  our  oars  keep  time. 

Thomas  Moore 

c.  He  left  the  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 

Sam  Johnson 

d.  Things  won  are  done ;  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing. 

Shakespeare 

e.  The  heart  of  the  toiler  has  throbbings  that  stir  not  the  bosom  of 
kings. 

D.  F.  MacCarthv 


\ 
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/.   What  spell  inspired  the  silent  toil 
Of  mid-day  sun  and  midnight  oil  ? 

g.    If  this  cheerfulness  annoys  you 
On  the  day  you're  feeling  blue 
Please  forgive  me,  gentle  reader  — 
Often  it  annoys  me  too. 

h.   Can  you  be  so  hard-hearted  to  destroy 
My  ripening  hopes,  that  are  so  near  to  joy? 
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Praed 


Rebecca  McCann 


Dryden 


i.   We  show  our  present,  joking,  giggling  race  — 
True  joy  consists  in  gravity  and  grace. 

Garrick 

j.   Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that 
weep. 


k.   Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice. 


Topics  for  Group  Discussion 


Bible 
Shakespeare 


1.  Confusion  of  Words  and  Meaning  through  Interchanging  of 
Sounds 

2.  Speech  Errors  as  Stamps  of  Locality 

3.  Those  Tell-tale  Mispronunciations 

4.  Speech  Sounds  and  Humor 

5.  "What  Most  I  Would  Conceal,  My  Speech  May  Oft  Reveal!" 


STUDY   UNIT   XXXVI 

au     ■Qciu  (thou) 

Words  representing  English  spellings  : 

I.    town     taijn  2.    sound     saund  3.    bough     baC 

Note  also  the  spellings  in  proper  names  commonly  heard  in 
English:   Bauer  'baua,  Mauser  'mauzg,  Faust  faust,  etc. 

WORD    STUDY 

I.   Note  and  explain  the  varying  length  of  this  diphthong  in  the 
following  groups  of  words.     Write  them  phonetically : 


a. 

snout 

pout 

rout 

b. 

now 

bough 

how 

c. 

sound 

fowl 

boughs 

d. 

rebound 

allowed 

carouse 

2.  Read  thoughtfully  the  following  and  note  how  the  oral  interpre- 
tation is  improved  by  the  added  duration  of  the  diphthong  before  the 
pause : 

a.  Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries,  he  leans 
Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground. "^ 

Edwin  Markham 

b.  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

Shakespeare 

c.  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Shakespeare 

d.  He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall. 

Bunyan 

e.  The  proud  are  always  most  provoked  by  pride. 

Cowper 

^  Copyrighted  by  the  author  and  used  by  his  permission. 
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3.  The  diphthong  aii  is  frequently  mispronounced  through  incor- 
rect use  of  the  voice  mechanism.  The  puUing  in  of  the  false  cords, 
the  tensing  of  neck  or  jaw,  or  the  over-tensing  of  the  tongue  may  pro- 
duce a  quality  most  unpleasant  to  hear.  Free  the  action  of  the  voice 
mechanism,  pronounce  with  ease  and  care  the  following  words,  and 
write  them  phonetically : 


a. 

hound 

g- 

town 

m. 

announce 

b. 

round 

h. 

noun 

n. 

pronounce 

c. 

bound 

i. 

about 

0. 

arouse 

d. 

mound 

j- 

without 

P- 

allow 

c. 

found 

k. 

bounce 

Q- 

bowed 

/• 

cow 

I. 

clown 

r. 

row 

4.  The  sound  au  is  sometimes  pronounced  uu.  In  some  parts  of 
the  United  States  you  may  hear  this  as  a  local  pronunciation.  When 
not  local  it  is  frequently  nasalized  and  is  considered  a  mispronuncia- 
tion.    Pronounce  correctly  the  following  words : 

a.  how     hau  c.   out       aut 

b.  now     nau  d.   gout    gaut 

e.    sound     saund 

Note  the  tendency  to  mispronounce  the  above  as : 

a.   hau  b.   nau  c.    aut  d.   gaut  e.   sattnd 

5.  Be  sure  that  you  hear  the  difference  between  the  following: 

a.  au  with  good  voice  use  and  au  with  a  nasal  sound  caused  by 
incorrect  use  of  voice  mechanism. 

b.  au  and  au 

c.  au  and  au 

6.  Explain  why  we  should  try  to  correct  mispronunciations  that 
disturb  the  ears  of  cultured  people,  even  though  they  do  not  annoy 
the  uncultured. 

7.  Explain  why  we  should  immediately  correct  those  mispronuncia- 
tions which  are  the  result  of  bad  voice  use. 

8.  Describe  any  mental  or  emotional  conditions  in  the  speaker  that 
may  be  associated  with  the  mispronunciation  of  au.  Analyze  the 
effect  of  it  on  a  discriminating  listener. 

9.  Read  thoughtfully  the  following  quotations  and  do  not  let  any 
mispronunciations  of  au  disturb  the  listener's  attention. 
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a.   Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire, 
Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move ; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  Har ; 
But  never  doubt  I  love. 

Shakespeare 

h.   Our  doubts  are  traitors ; 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win 
By  fearing  to  attempt. 

Shakespeare 

c.  His  youth  was  like  an  April  flower, 
Adorned  with  beauty,  love,  and  power. 

Thomas  Campion 

d.  The  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind. 

Goldsmith 

e.  Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is. 

Shakespeare 

f.  I  took  my  power  in  my  hand 
And  went  against  the  world. 

Emily  Dickinson 

g.  Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow. 

Shakespeare 

Topics  for  Investigation  and  Group  Discussion 

1.  Difference    between    Substitution    and    Distortion    of    English 
Sounds 

2.  Why  We  Should  Avoid  Localisms 

3.  Distortion  of  ae,  at,  and  aiJ  through  Bad  Voice  Use 

4.  The  Effect  of  Feeling  on  Speech  Sounds 

5.  The  Service  of  Diphthongs  and  Long  Vowels  as  Thought  Re- 
vealers 


STUDY   UNIT   XXXVII 
i3     diS  (dear) 

Note  that  this  diphthong  is  represented  in  the  written  word 
by  two  or  more  letters,  one  of  which  is  the  letter  r.  (See  r, 
Study  Unit  XL VII.) 

Words  representing  English  spellings  : 

1.  fear      fi§  3.    tier     tiS 

2.  mere     miS  4.    seer     si3 

This  diphthong  is  heard  more  frequently  in  the  speech  of  Eng- 
land than  of  America.  It  occurs,  however,  in  many  words  in 
general  use  in  the  United  States. 

WORD    STUDY 

I.  Note  the  diphthong  iS  in  the  following  one  syllable  words  and 
write  them  phonetically.  Note  one  thing  which  is  characteristic  of 
all  of  them. 


a.   dear 

d. 

tear 

g.   bier 

b.  near 

c.  here 

e. 

queer 
ear 

h.   year 
i.   gear 

2.  Consider  the  use  of  iS  in  the  following  two  syllable  words,  note 
the  stress,  and  write  them  phonetically.  Note  again  a  characteristic 
of  all  of  them. 

a.  endear  d.   appear  g.   persevere 

b.  arrear  e.   revere  h.   chanticleer 

c.  austere  /.    sincere  i.   commandeer 

3.  Consider  whether  or  not  the  diphthong  iS  is  always  used  in  the 
following  words.  If  not,  explain  why  the  use  of  i3  in  these  is  not  as 
constant  as  in  those  above.  Write  phonetically  the  pronunciation 
which  you  prefer. 


lyo 
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a.  cereal 

b.  tearful 

c.  peerage 


d.  dearer 

e.  merely 
/.    query 


g.  inferior 
h.  cheerily 
i.   material 


4.    Pronounce  carefully  the  following  words  and  note  the  mispro- 
nunciations to  be  avoided : 


a.  theater 

h.  imperial 

c.  dreary 

d.  weary 

e.  era 

/.  theory 

g.  realize 

h.  really 

i.  theorem 

j.  Peary 


'eiSta  not     'eitg  or  ei-'elto 

im'piSjiral      not     im/pejiral 


djiSjix 
wiSjIt 


not 
not 


I8ja  or  'Lia     not 


BiSjIt 

jiSlaiz 

jiSIit 

9i3j8m 

piSjir 


not 
not 
not 
not 
not 


d.njin 

WIJIt 

eja 

6ijit 

.li'lalz 

jiilix 

Guam 

pejir 


5.    Read  carefully  the  following  quotations  and  note  the  part  that 
iS  plays  in  revealing  the  meaning. 


a.   If  you  have  tears  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 


Shakespeare 


Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 
Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send. 
He  gave  to  Misery,  all  he  had,  a  tear. 

He  gained  from  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wished)  a  friend. 

Thomas  Gray 
And  then  I  loosed  my  ear  —  oh,  it  was  sweet 
To  hear  a  cart  go  jolting  down  the  street.^ 

James  Stephens 

Oh  dear !  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Dear !  dear !  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Oh  !  dear  !  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Johnny's  so  long  at  the  fair. 

O  hark,  O  hear !  how  thin  and  clear, 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  ! 
O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfiand  faintly  blowing. 


/.    A  weary  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid, 
A  weary  lot  is  thine  ! 

1  From  "The  Shell"  by  James  Stephens. 
Company,  publishers. 


Tennvson 


Sir  Walter  Scott 


By  permission  of  The  Macmillan 
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Shed  no  tear  —  0  shed  no  tear ! 
The  flower  will  bloom  another  year. 
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John  Keats 


'i.   Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears, 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

William  Wordsworth 
i.   Father,  O  Father !  what  do  we  here 
In  this  Land  of  unbelief  and  fear  ? 

William  Blake 

Topics  for  Investigation  and  Group  Discussion 

Awareness  of  Differences  in  Speech  Sounds 

The  Pronunciation  of  the  Letter  r     (See  Study  Unit  XL VII.) 

The  Lost  "Vanish"  and  Mispronunciation 

Speech  Sounds  and  the  Poet 

Aural  and  Oral 


k 


STUDY   UNIT   XXXVIII 
85     weS  (ware) 
Words  representing  English  spellings  : 

1.  bare      beS  4.    tear         te3 

2.  there     6eS  5.    fair  feS 

3.  their      SeS  6.    prayer     'pjeS 

WORD    STUDY 

I.   Pronounce  carefully  the  following  words.     Note  that  they  are 
one  syllable  words  and  contain  the  letter  r.     Write  them  phonetically. 


a.   chair 

d.   heir 

g.   glare 

b.   mare 

e.   bear 

h.   lair 

c.   stare 

/.   fare 

i.   wear 

2.  Pronounce  the  following.  Note  that  they  are  words  of  more 
than  one  syllable  and  that  the  diphthong  eS  occurs  in  the  stressed 
syllable  at  the  end  of  the  word.  The  syllable  ends  with  the  letter  r. 
May  it  end  with  the  sound  j?     (See  Study  Unit  XL VII.) 

a.   beware  d.   compare  g.   impair 

h.   ensnare  e.   forebear  h.   Allaire 

c.   prepare  /.    repair  i.   aware 

3.  Consider  whether  or  not  the  diphthong  eS  is  always  used  in  the 
following  words.  If  not,  explain  any  tendency  toward  the  use  of  a 
simple  vowel  rather  than  a  diphthong.  Which  pronunciation  do  you 
hear  more  often?  Write  the  words  with  and  without  the  diphthongal 
element.     (See  Study  Unit  XXII.) 

a.   daring  d.    Sara  g.   airplane 

h.   sharer  e.   bearable  h.   fairly 

c.   Mary  /.   wearing  i.  hilarious 

4.  Pronounce  carefully  the  following  words.  Note  the  tendency  to 
use  ae  for  eS.     Avoid  it. 
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a.  careful  'keSf8l  not  %aefal 

b.  preparedness  pjiT^peSjiTdnixS  not  pjir^paeJirdniTS 

c.  various  /ve3.iiT8s  not  VaeJirSs 

d.  garish  'ge3.iiS  not  'gaeji$ 

e.  hilarious  hir'leS.iiTas  not  hiT^laeairas 
/.  wary  'weSjir  not  'wsdJir 

g.   scarcely  'skeSslir  not     'skaeslir 

5.  See  Study  Unit  XXII  and  discuss  the  words  in  question  4  above. 

6.  Write  phonetically  three  pronunciations  of  the  following  words 
and  indicate  in  each  case  which  one  you  prefer. 

a.   parent  h.   Mary  c.    Sara 

7.  Read  expressively  the  following  quotations  and  note  how  the 
full  diphthongal  quality  in  eS  gives  a  vocal  value  expressive  of  the 
thought. 

a.   More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of. 


h.   I  hear  a  sudden  cry  of  pain  ! 

There  is  a  rabbit  in  a  snare. 
Now  I  hear  the  cry  again, 

But  I  cannot  tell  from  where. 
But  I  cannot  tell  from  where 

He  is  calling  out  for  aid ; 
Crying  on  the  frightened  air, 

Making  everything  afraid.^ 


Tennyson 


James  Stephens 


\ 


c.  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear : 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Thomas  Gray 

d.  Take  her  up  tenderly 
Lift  her  with  care  ; 
Fashion'd  so  slenderly, 
Young,  and  so  fair  ! 

Thomas  Hood 

e.  Oh  !  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hair  — 
A  tress  of  golden  hair 
A  drowned  maiden's  hair 

Above  the  nets  at  sea? 
Was  never  salmon  yet  that  shone  so  fair 
Among  the  stakes  at  Dee. 

Charles  Kingsley 

1  From  "The  Snare"  by  James  Stephens.     By  permission  of  The  Macmillan 
Company,  publishers. 
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/.   Full  of  sweet  scents, 
And  whispering  air 
Which  sayeth  softly : 
"We  spread  no  snare."  ^ 

Christina  Rossetti 

g.   There  was  no  leaf  upon  the  forest  bare 
No  flower  upon  the  ground, 
And  little  motion  in  the  air 
Except  the  mill-wheel's  sound. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

Topics  for  Group  Discussion 

1.  Interesting  Little  Points  in  Phonetics 

2.  Phonetic  Tendencies  in  Language 

3.  Sounds  and  Habits 

4.  Phonetic  Study  As  an  Aid  in  Communication 

5.  Careful  Study  of  Sounds  for  Ear  Training 

1  From  "Spring  Quiet"  in  "Poetical  Works"  by  Christina  Rossetti.     By  per- 
mission of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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uS     pu5  (poor) 

Words  representing  English  spellings  : 
b.    your    juS 


a.    moor     muS 


c.   secure     sir'kjuS 


WORD    STUDY 


I.   Pronounce  carefully  the  following  words, 
cally.     (See  Study  Unit  XXV.) 

a.  pure  d.    cure 

b.  procure  e.   allure 

c.  mature  /.    endure 


Write  them  phoneti- 


sure 

assure 

impure 


2.  In  the  following  words  the  diphthongal  element  is  more  fre- 
quently heard  in  British  speech  than  in  American.  Can  you  note  any 
reason,  as  you  did  in  the  study  of  iS  and  e§,  why  the  diphthongal  ele- 
ment has  a  tendency,  in  words  of  this  type,  to  become  a  simple  vowel? 
Pronounce  these  words  with  and  without  the  diphthongal  element  and 
indicate  which  pronunciation  you  prefer. 


a.  procunng 

b.  jury 

c.  mural 


d.  furious 

e.  securable 
/.   injurious 


g.   alluring 
h.   impurities 
i.   insurance 


(Note  More,  moS) 


3.  Observe  the  tendency  in  some  American  speech  to  substitute  oS 
for  uS  in  the  following  words  and  in  others  of  their  type.     Avoid  it. 

a.  sure  Su3  not    $oS 

b.  Moore  mu3  not     moS 

c.  cure  kjuS  not    kjoS 

4.  Note  a  tendency  in  overprecise  speech  to  use  the  diphthong  u5 
in  final  unstressed  syllables  in  which  the  indefinite  or  neutral  vowel  is 
accepted  as  standard.  Avoid  this  error.  (See  also  Study  Unit  XL VII 
for  final  j.) 


a.  nature 

b.  fixture 

c.  mixture 

d.  texture 


/nelt^a  not  /nel'tSuS 

/fikstS8  not  /fiks'tSuS 

'mikst^a  not  'miks't^uS 

'tekstSa  not  'teks't^uS 
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5.  Explain  how  the  use  of  uS  in  the  above  words  might  disturb 
communication. 

6.  Make  a  study  of  the  several  pronunciations  of  the  word  literature. 
Write  the  pronunciations  phonetically.  Which  one  is  generally  used 
in  this  country  among  cultured  speakers  ?  Which  in  England  ?  Note 
that  the  secondary  stress  on  the  last  syllable  of  this  word  is  an  influ- 
ence in  preserving  the  diphthongal  element  of  the  vowel.  Contrast 
the  word  literature  in  this  respect  with  the  four  words  listed  above 
under  4. 

7.  Read  thoughtfully  the  following  quotations.  Make  sure  that 
you  give  uS  its  full  value  in  the  words  in  which  it  occurs,  as  an  aid  in 
revealing  the  significance  of  the  thought : 


a.   Then  close  thine  eyes  in  peace  and  sleep  secure, 
No  sleep  so  sweet  as  thine,  no  rest  so  sure. 


h.   I  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate. 

c.  Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

d.  I  understand  a  fury  in  your  words. 
But  not  the  words. 

e.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart. 

/.    Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor. 

g.   He  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 


Charles  I 

Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 

Shakespeare 

Bible 

Tennyson 

Shakespeare 


h.       The  Moving  Finger  writes ;  and,  having  writ, 
Moves  on :  nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 

Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line, 
Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it. 

Omar  Khayyam 

i.   What's  mine  is  yours,  and  what  is  yours  is  mine. 

Shakespeare 

j.   Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  John? 

Longfellow 

k.  Man,  proud  man. 

Dressed  in  a  Httle  brief  authority. 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured. 

Shakespeare 
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Topics  for  Investigation  and  Group  Discussion 

1.  Dangers  of  Overprecise  Speech 

2.  Diphthongs  as  ReveaUng  Sounds 

3.  Diphthongs  and  Digraphs 

4.  Diphthongs  and  Pause  Illustrated 

5.  Phonetic  Study  and  a  Language  Sense 


STUDY   UNIT   XL 
oS     soS  (sore) 

The  sounds  of  o3  and  oi  are  used  almost  interchangeably  in 
many  English  words.  We  will  consider  in  this  study  unit  the 
use  of  the  diphthong  with  occasional  reference  to  the  simple 
vowel  01.  (See  Study  Unit  XXVII.)  For  omission  of  the  sound 
J  in  the  words  in  this  Unit,  see  Study  Unit  XL VII. 

Words  representing  English  spellings  : 

1.  boar    boS  3.    more     moS 

2.  four     foS  4.    door     doS 

5.    sore     soS 

WORD    STUDY 

1 .  Note  that  the  following  one  syllable  words  ending  in  the  letter  r, 
or  re,  are  usually  pronounced  with  the  diphthong  o3.  Test  them  in 
stressed  positions. 

a.  score     sko3  d.   soar      so3  g.    tore      toS 

b.  shore     $09  e.   more     moS  h.   war       woS 

c.  floor      floS  /.    roar      JoS  i.   store     stoS 

2.  Write  the  following  words  phonetically  with  two  possible  pro- 
nunciations. Explain  why  the  diphthongal  element  has  more  tend- 
ency to  disappear  in  these  words  than  in  those  listed  above. 

a.  floored  c.   sword  e.   warfare 

b.  bored  d.   oarsman  /.    roaring 

3.  Note  the  tendency  to  use  the  diphthong  oS  where  it  does  not 
belong.     Consider  the  following : 

a.  draw  djo:  not  dJoS 

b.  law  bi  not  bS 

c.  saw  SO!  not  soS 

d.  paw  poi  not  poa 

e.  caw  koi  not  ko§ 
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4.  Associate  with  the  above  words  the  following  list,  all  of  which 
may  have  either  01  or  o3. 

a.  drawer  d.ioS  or  djo; 

b.  lore  loS  or  lo: 

c.  more  mo3  or  moi 
rf.  pore  poS  or  poi 
e.  core  koS  or  ko: 

5.  Read  aloud  the  following  quotations.  Aim  to  give  the  full 
meaning.  Determine  whether  or  not  the  use  of  the  diphthong  gives 
added  opportunity  for  emphasis. 

a.       No  iron  gate,  no  spiked  and  panelled  door, 
Can  keep  out  death,  the  postman,  or  the  bore. 

Holmes 


b.   Man's  conquest  stops  with  the  shore. 


c.   Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old 
Ring  in  a  thousand  years  of  peace. 


Byron 


Tennyson 


d.  All  day  the  gusty  north-wind  bore 
The  loosening  drift  its  breath  before ; 
Low  circling  round  its  southern  zone. 

The  sun  through  dazzling  snow-mist  shone. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier 

e.  The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary. 
But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 
Wails  manhood  in  glory. 

Scott 

/.   Our  God  and  soldier  we  alike  adore 
When  at  the  brink  of  ruin,  not  before ; 
After  deliv'rance  both  alike  requited, 
Our  God  forgotten  and  our  soldiers  slighted. 

Francis  Quarks 

g.   Among  the  contraptions 
My  nature  abhors 
Are  bookcases  shaky, 
With  sticky  glass  doors. 

Rebecca  McCann 
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h.   I  saw  and  heard,  and  knew  at  last 
The  How  and  Why  of  all  things,  past, 
And  present,  and  forevermore. 
The  universe,  cleft  to  the  core.^ 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

Topics  for  Group  Discussion 

1.  The  Disappearing  Sound  i 

2.  The  Revealing  Power  of  a  Well-Produced  Vowel 

3.  Careless  Speech  as  Unpleasant  Speech 

4.  Interesting  Points  in  the  Study  of  Language  Sounds 

5.  Ignorance  of  Language  as  a  Cause  of  Embarrassment 

^  From  "Renascence  and  Other  Poems",  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Copyright,  1927,  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author. 


STUDY   UNIT   XLI 

CONSONANT   SOUNDS 


In  considering  the  so-called  consonant  sounds  we  are  concerned 
with  their  production  and  their  use,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
vowel  sounds.     (See  Study  Units  XIII  and  XIV.) 

REVIEW   AND    ADDITIONAL   FUNDAMENTAL   FACTS 

Consonant  sounds  may  be  divided  into  tone,  noise,  and  mixed 
sounds. 

Tone  sounds :  m,  w,  n,  1,  j,  j,  13. 

Note  :  1,  j,  w,  and  j  are  at  times  noise  sounds.     (See  Study  Unit  XIII.) 

Noise  sounds :  p,  m,  f,  6,  s,  5,  t,  (t9,  k,  h. 

Mixed  sounds :  b,  v,  S,  d,  j,  z,  5,  (ds),  g,  w. 

The  tone  sounds  are  often  spoken  of  as  "voiced  sounds",  the 
noise  sounds  as  "voiceless  consonants"  or  "unvoiced  conson- 
ants", and  the  mixed  sounds  as  "voiced  consonants." 

PAIRS    OF    CONSONANTS 

The  differentiation  of  vowel  sounds  is  accomplished  through  the 
different  shaping  of  the  resonance  space  for  each  vowel  sound. 
In  contrast  to  this  characteristic  production  of  vowels  there  are 
many  pairs  of  consonant  sounds,  each  pair  of  which  has  the  same 
shaping  of  the  resonance  space.  The  sounds  in  each  pair  differ 
from  each  other  only  in  their  sound-producing  vibrators.  One 
has  an  air  blade  only,  and  is  therefore  a  noise  sound,  the  other 
has  both  an  air  blade  and  the  vocal  cords  and  is  therefore  a  mixed 
sound,  one  composed  of  both  tone  and  noise.     These  pairs  of 
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noise  and  mixed  consonants  are  called  "cognates."     Consider  the 
following  pairs  of  consonant  sounds  : 

p  —  b  f  —  V  s  —  z  t  —  d 

M  — w  e— 5  S  — 3  (tS  — ds) 

k-g 

STOPS   AND    CONTINUANTS 

Consonants  are  further  divided  into  "plosives"  or  stop  con- 
sonants, and  "continuants." 

The  "plosives",  or  stop  consonants,  are  those  in  which  the 
consonant  position  starts  with  a  complete  oral  and  nasal  constric- 
tion and  is  followed  by  a  sudden  release  of  it.  The  sound  follows 
immediately  upon  this  release.  The  sounds  p  and  b,  t  and  d, 
k  and  g  are  of  this  type. 

The  "continuants"  are  those  consonants  which  start  with  a 
partial  constriction  that  is  maintained  throughout  the  production 
of  the  sound.  The  consonant  pairs  —  m  and  w,  f  and  v,  s  and  z, 
5  and  5,  9  and  'S  —  are  of  this  type,  as  are  also  m,  n,  j,  1,  j,  r),  h. 

DURATION   OF    CONSONANT    SOUNDS 

Consonant  sounds  are  subject  to  varying  duration  as  are  vowel 
sounds. 

All  consonants  may  be  lengthened  by  their  manner  of  produc- 
tion. 

If  in  the  stop  consonants  the  constriction  is  held  longer  and 
more  tensely  than  is  usual,  the  resulting  sound  is  more  forceful 
and  longer.     Test  this  in  the  sounds  p  and  b,  t  and  d,  or  k  and  g. 

If  the  continuants  are  merely  prolonged  beyond  their  usual 
time,  the  resulting  sound  is  of  course  longer.  Test  this  in  the 
sounds  f  and  v,  9  and  S,  5  and  3. 

Consonant  sounds  may  be  lengthened  by  conditions  of  sound 
association  and  of  stress. 

When  m,  n,  q,  and  1  are  followed  by  a  voiced  consonant  in  the 
same  stressed  syllable,  they  take  on  additional  length.  Consider 
the  following  words : 
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I .    sold 

soul'd 

5- 

loaned 

loun-d 

2.    cold 

kom-d 

6. 

mound 

maun'd 

3.    hummed 

liAm'd 

7- 

longed 

brj'd 

4.    sums 

SAm-z 

8. 

tongs 

tnri'z 

When  1,  m,  n,  13  follow  a  short  vowel  in  a  stressed  word  that 
calls  for  a  pause  after  it,  they  are  usually  lengthened.  Test  the 
following : 

1.  al  haid  9  'hAmi.     (I  heard  a  hum.) 

2.  bir'hould  t59  'sAni.     (Behold  the  sun!) 

3.  It  WDZ  8  'sDrji.     (It  was  a  song.) 

4.  hi:  /feh.     (He  fell !) 

ASPIRATED    AND    UNASPIRATED    CONSONANTS 

A  sound  is  said  to  be  aspirated  when  it  has  in  its  formation  a 
shght  puff  of  breath  similar  to  the  sound  h.  (See  Study  Unit 
XII.)  The  latter  is  the  "aspirate "  consonant.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  indicate  the  aspirating  of  a  consonant,  a  small  h  is  written  after 
the  symbol.  Example,  ki-p*'.  If  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  that 
a  consonant  is  not  aspirated,  a  vertical  line  is  placed  after  the 
symbol.     Example,  laikit*'. 

p,  t,  and  k  are  aspirated  at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  Test  the 
following  words : 

I.   p^en  (pen)  2.    t^eim  (tame)  3.    k^m  (keen) 

p,  t,  and  k  are  usually  aspirated  before  a  pause.  Example, 
hi:  iz  'leit^  (He  is  late). 

The  degree  of  aspiration  depends  also  upon  conditions  of  sen- 
itence  stress  for  emphasis.  If  the  latter  causes  the  release  of  the 
constriction  to  be  made  with  great  energy,  the  aspirations  will  be 
correspondingly  strong. 

ASSIMILATION 

Assimilation  is  that  principle,  operating  in  spoken  language  use, 
by  which  a  sound  is  modified  or  changed  because  of  the  nature 
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of  the  surrounding  sounds  or  because  of  conditions  of  stress. 
Note  how  it  operates  in  reducing  the  action  of  the  voice  vibrator 
in  mixed  sounds  and  in  the  unaspirating  of  p,  t,  and  k. 

UNVOICING   OF    CONSONANTS 

In  Study  Unit  XII  it  was  indicated  that  the  unvoicing  of  con- 
sonants is  represented  by  a  small  0  under  the  symbol,  1,  and  that 
when  the  consonant  is  but  partially  unvoiced  two  small  symbols 
are  written  under  it  and  the  small  0  is  placed  under  the  part  which 
is  unvoiced.     Example,  1,  w.     Consider  carefully  the  following 

a')(^™) 

words,  and  see  if  you  hear  the  tone  in  the  sounds  w,  j,  1,  j  that 
you  hear  when  they  are  uttered  alone,  or  follow  a  mixed  conso- 
nant. 

1.  price  3.    creek  5.    twice  7.    clan 

2.  trick  4.    quiet  6.   plane  8.    cute 

When  the  tone  or  voiced  consonants  w,  j,  1,  j  come  immediately 
after  the  noise  sounds,  or  voiceless  consonants  p,  t,  k  in  the  same 
syllable,  the  voiced  consonant  tends  to  become  unvoiced.     Ex- 
ample, plels  (place),  kwik  (quick),  tjii  (tree).     (See  Study  Unit 
(11)  (--)  (f) 

XII.) 

This  principle  of  unvoicing  holds  to  some  extent  when  w,  j,  1, 
or  .1  follow  the  voiceless  continuants,  f,  0,  s,  $.  Pronounce  the 
following  words  and  observe  the  first  tone  sound  that  you  hear 
and  to  what  extent  w,  j,  1,  and  j  become  unvoiced  through  sound 
association.     Write  them  phonetically. 

1.  flow  3.    frill  5.    few  7.    sweet 

2.  slew  4.    thrill  6.    suit  8.    swim 

Note  the  effect  of  sound  association  in  the  following  words : 

1.  lalkt  (liked),  jipt  (ripped),  pAft  (puffed). 

2.  lAgd  (lugged),  jAbd  (rubbed),  livd  (lived). 

If  the  words  in  i  above  were  given  two  syllables,  what  differ- 
ence would  be  made  in  the  pronunciation  and  why  ? 
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Use  of  voiced  or  unvoiced  consonants  may  be  determined  by 
syllable  stress  as  well  as  by  sound  association  in  the  same  syllable. 
Whether  the  letter  x  is  pronounced  ks  or  gz  is  in  some  words  a 
result  of  stress  conditions.  Consider  ^ekstjg  (extra),  eg'zoilt 
(exalt),  and  ek'stjiim  (extreme).     (See  Study  Unit  XLIX.) 

UNASPniATING   OF   CONSONANTS 

If  two  stop  consonants  come  together  at  the  end  of  the  same 
syllable  the  first  is  unaspirated.  Example,  belkit^  (baked), 
.iipit''  (ripped).  Try  to  aspirate  both  consonants  and  note  how 
unnatural  the  pronunciation  sounds.  The  position  for  the  first 
stop  consonant  is  taken  and  the  position  for  the  second  is  assumed 
before  the  explosive  action  for  the  first  takes  place. 

If  a  stop  consonant  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  immediately  followed 
by  the  same  sound  or  by  another  stop  consonant  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  word,  the  explosive  sound  on  the  first  is  not  heard 
and  the  sound  is  therefore  unaspirated.     Examples : 

1.  't^e!k,  'k^eS  (take  care) 

2.  ''jip,  ''t'^ald  (rip  tide) 

3.  'ki'p,  'k^wai9t  (keep  quiet) 

A  stop  consonant,  combined  with  another  consonant,  has  less 
aspiration  than  one  that  is  alone.  Compare  tool  and  stool,  pare 
and  spare,  kin  and  skin. 

An  understanding  of  these  assimilations  is  necessary  to  fluent 
and  correct  speech,  and  to  the  further  study  of  the  sounds  and 
words  that  are  to  follow. 

Mispronunciation  of  Consonants  Reviewed 
(See  Study  Units  XIII  and  XIV.) 

Mispronunciation  of  consonants  may  be  due  to  incorrect  pro- 
duction as  follows : 

I.   Wrong  vibrator  use. 
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a.   Air  blade  alone  in  place  of  vocal  cords  and  air  blade. 

wiO  for  wiS  (with),  liifs  for  liivz  (leaves) 
h.   Vocal  cords  and  air  blade  in  place  of  air  blade  alone. 

'siksdi'  for  'sikstiT  (sixty),  seb^zaid  for  asb'ssid  (absurd) 

c.  Failure  to  bring  either  into  action  and  thus  omitting  a 
sound  altogether. 

wep  for  wept  (wept),  kotrl  for  koi&ld  (cold) 

d.  Bringing  either  vibrator  into  unnecessary  use. 
8%jDst  for  a'kjDS  (across),  siqg,  or  sirjk,  for  sir)  (sing) 

e.  Wrong  shaping  for  the  air-blade  vibrator.  This  occurs 
whenever  the  tongue  or  lip  action  is  incorrect  for  the  sound.  It 
is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  the  noise  and  mixed  sounds  the 
action  of  the  tongue  or  lips  not  only  determines  the  resonance 
space  for  the  consonant  sound  but  also  shapes  the  air  blade,  the 
vibrator. 

/.  Overuse  or  underuse  of  the  vibrator.  Too  prolonged  a  use, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  the  sound  s,  in  the  lisper,  or  with  many 
other  consonant  sounds  in  a  type  of  artificial  pronunciation. 

g.  Failure  to  continue  the  vibrator  action  long  enough  to  give 
to  certain  sounds  the  full  sound  value  necessary  to  the  best 
language  use  and  to  the  thought  needs. 

2.   Wrong  resonator  use. 

a.  Any  failure  to  use  the  correct  tongue  or  lip  action  for  a  given 
consonant  sound  interferes  with  the  shaping  of  the  resonance 
space  for  that  sound  and  thus  changes  the  nature  of  the  sound. 
The  result  may  be  the  production  of  another  English  sound  or  a 
distortion  of  an  English  sound. 

h.  When  necessary  sounds  are  omitted  there  is  a  failure  to 
bring  into  use  both  vibrator  and  resonator. 

c.  When  sounds  are  inserted  that  do  not  belong,  there  is  an 
unnecessary  use  of  both  vibrator  and  resonator. 

All  of  the  speech  errors  that  have  to  do  with  consonant  sounds 
may  be  a  result  of  one  or  more  of  the  following : 
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1 .  Lack  of  information  about  the  English  language 

2.  Carelessness 

3.  Lack  of  ability  to  hear  sound  differences 

4.  Physical  defect 

As  we  discuss  and  study  the  consonant  sounds  try  to  determine 
the  causes  that  underlie  your  problem.  If  you  are  not  informed, 
study  carefully  the  pages  of  your  study  units.  If  you  are  care- 
less, practise  the  drills  and  aim  to  be  accurate.  If  your  ear  is  not 
keen,  apply  added  concentration  as  you  study,  as  you  write 
phonetically,  as  you  speak,  and  as  you  hear  others  speak.  If  you 
have  a  physical  defect,  consult  your  doctor,  or  your  dentist,  to 
see  if  it  can  be  remedied. 


STUDY  UNIT  XLII 
p  —  b,  m,  M  —  w 

p  and  b,  cognates 

P    pel  (pay),  tip  (tip) 

b     bol  (boy),  tAb  (tub) 

p     noise  sound 

b     mixed  sound 

Vibrator  —  p    air  blade 

b     air  blade  and  vocal  cords 

The  resonator  and  the  air-blade  vibrator  are  shaped  by  the 
closing  of  the  lips  and  the  sudden  opening  of  them  to  release  the 
compressed  air  in  back  of  them. 

Both  p  and  b  are  stop  consonants. 

English  spelling : 

The  sound  b  is  represented  in  English  spelling  by  the  letter  h, 
as  in  tub  and  hook.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  there  is  a 
sound  b  whenever  the  letter  h  occurs.  Note  the  words  debt, 
doubt,  climb. 

The  sound  p  is  usually  represented  by  the  letter  p,  as  in  pet, 
rip,  and  ripple.  It  is  also  heard  as  a  second,  but  not  preferred, 
pronunciation  of  the  spelling  ph,  as  in  diphthong  and  diphtheria. 
It  is  represented  by  the  letter  6  in  a  pronunciation  of  Jacob 
('dseikap)  and  by  gh  in  hiccough  ('hikAp).  The  letter  p  is  often 
used  in  English  spelling  when  it  is  not  pronounced.  Example : 
psalm  (sa:m),  ptomaine  (^toumein),  comptroller  (kgn'tjoula). 

WORD    STUDY 

I.  Note  the  aspirated  p  and  the  unaspirated  p  in  the  following 
words  and  sentences.  Write  them  phonetically  with  the  forms  indi- 
cated. 
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a. 

pale 

/• 

rip 

k. 

place 

P- 

slept 

b. 

post 

^• 

slap 

I. 

prince 

q- 

kept 

c. 

pie 

h. 

slope 

m. 

pure 

r. 

wept 

d. 

pink 

i. 

tape 

n. 

plumber 

s. 

apt 

e. 

party 

J- 

reap 

0. 

prime 

t. 

wrapped 

II.   Wrap  tightly. 
V.   The  ship  pushed  off. 
w.   The  top  came  off. 

2.   Pronounce  and  use  in  a  sentence  the  following  words  and  avoid 
the  substitution  of  b  for  p : 


h 


paper 

potatoes 

property 

apples 

municipal 

happy 

Jupiter 

people 


'peip9 

po'teltouz 

'pjDpatiT 

'aepalz 

mjui'nisirpal 

'haepiT 

^dsuipirta 

/pi:pl 


not 
not 
not 
not 
not 
not 
not 
not 


'pelb8 

ba'teidaz 

/pjDbadi' 

^aeblz 

mju!^nis9bl 

^hgebiT 

'dsuibirda 

/piibl 


3.  Consider    the    word    pumpkin.      Shall    we    say    'pAmpkin    or 
'pAqkin? 

Contrast  the  above  with  the  pronunciation  of  comptroller,  kan'tjoula, 
and  comment. 

4.  Read  the  following  with  careful  interpretation  and  discuss  them 

a.   A  pride  there  is  of  rank  —  a  pride  of  birth, 
A  pride  of  learning,  and  a  pride  of  purse, 
A  London  pride  —  in  short  there  be  on  earth 
A  host  of  prides,  some  better  and  some  worse. 

Hood 

h.  Some  weep  because  they  part 
And  languish  broken-hearted, 
And  others  —  O  my  heart !  — 
Because  they  never  parted. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 

c.  He  is  so  plaguy  proud,  that  the  death  tokens  of  it 
Cry,  —  no  recovery. 

Shakespeare 

d.  He  preached  upon  "  breadth  "  till  it  argued  him  narrow,  — 
The  broad  are  too  broad  to  define. 

Emily  Dickinson 

e.  I  can  see  his  pride 

Peep  through  each  part  of  him. 

Shakespeare 
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/.   His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  now  is,  nothing. 

Shakespeare 

g.   I  burned  my  candle  at  both  ends, 

And  now  have  neither  foes  nor  friends.^ 

Samuel  Hoffenstein 

h.   I'd  rather  be  mean  to  a  person 
Than  mean  to  a  dog  or  a  cat, 
For  people  can  tell  a  policeman 
And  animals  cannot  do  that. 

Rebecca  McCann 

m,  tone  sound 
m     mel  (may),  him  (him) 

Vibrator  —  vocal  cords. 

The  resonating  space  is  shaped  by  closing  the  lips  and  allowing 
all  the  sound  waves  to  pass  through  the  nasal  passage, 
m  is  a  continuant  consonant. 
Words  representing  English  spellings  : 

1.  sum       SAm  3.    calm         kaim 

2.  hymn     him  4.    phlegm     flem 

WORD    STUDY 

1.  m  is  a  sound  that  sometimes  forms  a  syllable  by  itself.  This 
may  be  indicated  by  a  short  vertical  line  under  it.  Example,  pjizm 
(prism).  Care  should  be  observed  to  avoid  m  in  elm,  film,  helm,  and 
similar  words. 

2.  Be  sure  to  give  full  tone  quality  to  the  sound  m.  Practise  the 
following : 

a.  hum  hAm  g.  fume  fjuim 

h.  scum  slcAm  h.  firm  faim 

c.  slum  sLvm  i.  hem  hem 

d.  am  aem  j.  him  him 

e.  foam  foum  k.  balm  baim 
/.  exhume  eks'hjuim  /.  psalm  saim 

1  From  "Poems  in  Praise  of  Practically  Nothing"  by  Samuel  Hoffenstein, 
published  by  Liveright  Publishing  Corporation. 
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3.   Thoughtfully  interpret  the  following: 

a.  How  sweet  the  moonhght  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Shakespeare 

b.  To  me  every  hour  of  the  light  and  dark  is  a  miracle, 
Every  cubic  inch  of  space  is  a  miracle. 

Every  square  yard  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  spread  with  the 

same. 
Every  foot  of  the  interior  swarms  with  the  same.' 

Walt  Whitman 

c.  Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates. 


I  never  envy  millionaires 
Their  wealth  and  motor  cars  — 
I'd  like  to  be  a  poet  though 
For  they  own  all  the  stars. 


Shakespeare 


Rebecca  McCann 


e.   As  careful  merchants  do  expecting  stand. 
After  long  time  and  merry  gales  of  wind. 
Upon  the  place  where  their  brave  ship  must  land : 
So  wait  I  for  the  vessel  of  my  mind. 

Upon  a  great  adventure  is  it  bound, 
Whose  safe  return  will  valu'd  be  at  more 
Than  all  the  wealthy  prizes  which  have  crowned 
The  golden  wishes  of  an  age  before. 

William  Browne 

/.   It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 
In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
That  a  maiden  there  lived  whom  you  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 
Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe 

g.   Be  kind  to  all  dumb  animals 
And  give  small  birds  a  crumb. 
Be  kind  to  human  beings  too  — 
They're  sometimes  pretty  dumb. 

Rebecca  McCann 

1  From  "Leaves  of  Grass"  by  Walt  Whitman,  reprinted  by  permission  from 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Inc. 
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M  and  w,  cognates 

M.     Aien  (when) 
w     wel  (well) 

'kwaiat  (quiet) 
Ai    noise  sound 
w     tone  or  mixed  sound 
Vibrator  —  m     air  blade 

w     vocal  cords  as  in  wel  (well)  ---- 

vocal  cords  and  air  blade  as  in  'kwalat  (quiet) 

The  resonating  space  is  shaped  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  down 
and  the  rest  of  the  tongue  rising  to  a  high  back  position.  The 
lips  are  rounded  and  protrude  slightly  as  the  sound  is  produced. 

w  is  one  of  the  consonants  sometimes  called  a  semi-vowel. 
Note  its  close  resemblance  to  a  brief  u:.  By  prefixing  h  to  this 
brief  u:  the  vowel-like  sound  becomes  unvoiced  and  the  sound  of 
M  is  produced. 

Both  M.  and  w  are  continuants. 

Words  representing  English  spellings : 

M     what     MDt 

w     was       WDZ  dissuade     di^sweld  choir     'kwala 

In  a  few  words  the  sound  w  appears  in  pronunciation  but  not 
in  spelling.  Example,  waus  (once),  wAn  (one).  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  the  letter  w  appears  frequently  where  the  sound  w  is 
not  heard  in  pronunciation.     Example  : 

1.  sword     so:d  4.    toward     toid 

2.  wrap      jaep  5.    draw        djo: 

3.  write      J  alt  6.    howl        haul 

WORD    STUDY 

I.  Pronounce  carefully  the  following  pairs  of  words  and  write  them 
phonetically : 

a.  which  —  witch  d.   whither  —  wither 

b.  where  —  wear  e.   what  —  watt 

c.  whether  —  weather  /.   whale  —  wail 

s.   whet  —  wet 


I 
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2.  The  difference  between  these  two  sounds  is  brought  out  more 
clearly  by  some  cultured  speakers  than  by  others.  Test  your  own  use 
and  see  if  you  can  master  the  two  sounds.  Use  illustrative  sentences 
from  daily  life. 

3.  Thoughtfully  interpret  the  following  : 

a.  When  tulips  bloom  in  Union  Square, 
And  timid  breaths  of  vernal  air 

Go  wandering  down  the  dusty  town, 
Like  children  lost  in  Vanity  Fair, 

When  every  long,  unlovely  row 
Of  westward  houses  stands  aglow 

And  leads  the  eyes  toward  sunset  skies, 
Beyond  the  hills  where  green  trees  grow, 

When  weary  seems  the  street  parade, 
And  weary  books,  and  weary  trade, 
I'm  only  wishing  to  go  a-fishing ; 
For  this  the  month  of  May  was  made. 

Henry  van  Dyke 

b.  Why,  courage,  then  !     What  cannot  be  avoided, 
'Twere  childish  weakness  to  lament,  or  fear. 

Shakespeare 

c.  Here  is  the  test  of  wisdom,  — 

Wisdom  is  not  finally  tested  in  the  schools. 

Wisdom  cannot  be  passed  from  one  having  it  to  another  not 

having  it. 
Wisdom  is  of  the  soul,  is  not  susceptible  of  proof,  is  its  own  proof .^ 

Walt  Whitman 

d.  Both  parties  deprecated  war ;  but  one  of  them  would  make  war 
rather  than  let  the  nation  survive ;  and  the  other  would  accept  war 
rather  than  let  it  perish.     And  the  war  came. 


e.    Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 
The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy !     0,  Wind, 
If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  ? 

/.   They  say  a  life  of  struggle  grim, 
Of  facing  every  task. 
Will  get  you  some  place  in  the  end  — 
But  where,  if  I  may  ask  ? 


Abraham  Lincoln 


Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 


Rebecca  McCann 


^  From  "Leaves  of  Grass"  by  Walt  Whitman,  reprinted  by  permission  from 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Inc. 
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g.   Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?     Ay,  where  are  they? 
Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too  — 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day, 
And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue : 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 
Among  the  river-shallows,  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies : 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets  sing ;  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  red-breast  whistles  from  a  garden-croft ; 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 

John  Keats 

.    h.   This  is  the  weather  the  cuckoo  likes. 
And  so  do  I ; 
When  showers  betumble  the  chestnut  spikes. 
And  nestlings  fly :  ^ 

Thomas  Hardy 

i.   The  world  is  too  much  with  us :  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers. 
Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours, 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon 


0  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely, 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it ! 


Wordsworth 


Shakespeare 


Questions  Whose  Answers  You  May  Be  Interested  to  Investigate 
and  to  Discuss  with  Your  Class  Group 

1 .  Why  is  the  application  of  the  principle  of  aspirating  and  unaspi- 
rating  of  consonants  necessary  to  easy  and  fluent  speech  ? 

2.  Why  does  the  careless  interchanging  of  the  noise  and  mixed  con- 
sonants, or  the  so-called  voiced  and  voiceless  consonants,  result  in  a 
type  of  speech  to  be  avoided  ? 

3.  Can  you  illustrate  from  this  unit,  or  from  your  knowledge  of 
our  language  use  in  general,  any  sectional  pronunciations  ? 

4.  Are  all  language  sounds  equally  pleasing  to  the  ear  ?     Illustrate. 

5.  When  there  is  great  difficulty  in  retaining  a  so-called  standard 
pronunciation,  what  do  you  think  are  its  ultimate  chances  for  survival? 
Is  there  any  sound  in  this  unit  that  offers  such  a  problem  ? 

1  From  "Weathers"  in  "Collected  Poems"  by  Thomas  Hardy.  By  permission 
of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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f  and  V,  cognates 


f     fit  (fit),  lalf  (life) 

V     vout  (vote),  liv  (live) 

f     noise  sound 

V     mixed  sound 

f 

air  blade 

V 

air  blade  and  vocal  cords 

Vibrator 


The  resonating  space  is  shaped  with  the  lower  lip  in  partial  con- 
tact with  the  upper  front  teeth  during  production  of  the  sounds. 
Both  f  and  v  are  continuants. 
Words  representing  English  spellings  : 

f  — life  lalf  laugh  laf 

Phoebe     'fiibi'  half  haf 

stiff  stif 

V  —  have         hasv  Stephen  ^stiivan 

WORD    STUDY 

1 .  Write  phonetically  the  following  words : 

a.  cough  d.   rough 

b.  telephone  e.   calf 

c.  sylph  /.   golf 

g.   philosophy 

2.  Pronounce  carefully  the  singular  and  plural  forms  of  the  follow- 
ing words : 

Singular        Plural 

a.  knife  naif  nalvz 

b.  loaf  lotjf  \otvz 

c.  roof  juif  juifs 

d.  wife  waif  walvz 
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3.  Consult  several  dictionaries  for  the  preferred  pronunciation  of 
ph  in  the  following  words.     Write  them  phonetically. 

a.   nephew  b.   diphthong  c.   diphtheria 

4.  Pronounce  carefully  the  following  words  and  avoid  the  tendency 
to  substitute  f  for  v.     Write  them  phonetically. 

a.  dative  c.   native  e.   ablative 

b.  accusative  d.   motive  /.    nominative 

5.  Read  the  following  sentences  and  describe  two  possible  errors  in 
pronunciation  through  the  over-weakening  of  some  sounds. 

a.  She  didn't  have  to  go. 

b.  He  wouldn't  give  me  any  choice. 

c.  It  cost  only  five  cents. 

6.  Write  phonetically  the  strong  and  weak  forms  of  the  following : 

a.  some  of  this  c.    time  of  day 

b.  man-of-war  d.   half  past 

7.  Explain  what  omitted  sound  is  represented  by  the  apostrophe  in 
the  following : 

a.   o'er  b.   o'clock  c.   e'er 

8.  Thoughtfully  interpret  the  following : 

a.  Faith  is  a  fine  invention 

For  gentlemen  who  see ; 
But  microscopes  are  prudent 
In  an  emergency ! 

Emily  Dickinson 

b.  Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot ; 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp. 

As  friend  remembered  not. 

Shakespeare 

c.  Virtue  itself  turns  vice  being  misapplied 
And  vice  sometime's  by  action  dignified. 

Shakespeare 

d.  A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities. 

Shakespeare 

e.  An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek. 

Shakespeare 
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0  who  will  walk  a  mile  with  me 
Along  life's  merry  way? 

A  comrade  blithe  and  full  of  glee, 
Who  dares  to  laugh  out  loud  and  free, 
And  let  his  frolic  fancy  play, 
Like  a  happy  child,  through  the  flowers  gay 
That  fill  the  field  and  fringe  the  way 
Where  he  walks  a  mile  with  me. 

Henry  van  Dyke 

Blind  fear  that  seeing  reason  leads,  finds  safer  footing 
Than  blind  reason  stumbling,  without  fear. 

Shakes  peare 

1  did  the  thing  I  feared  the  most. 
Excuse  me  while  I  cheer. 

Now  here  I  stand,  a  stronger  soul  — 
And  all  I've  lost  is  Fear. 


Fate  slew  him,  but  he  did  not  drop ; 

She  felled  —  he  did  not  fall  — 
Impaled  him  on  her  fiercest  stakes  — 

He  neutralized  them  all. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe : 
To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 

The  torch ;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields. 


Rebecca  McCann 


Emily  Dickinson 


John  McCrae 


Questions  You  Should  Answer,  and  Answers  You  Should 
Discuss  with  Your  Class  Group 

1.  Can  you  illustrate  from  this  unit  the  language  principle  under- 
lying the  use  of  strong  and  weak  forms? 

2.  What  determines  the  pronunciation  of  words  used  largely  by  a 
special  profession  or  class?  Illustrate  from  this  unit  a  pronunciation 
by  the  medical  profession. 

3.  Illustrate  from  this  unit  a  language  tendency  in  the  forming  of 
plurals. 

4.  Illustrate  from  this  unit  and  from  your  general  vocabulary  a 
language  tendency  to  shorten  words.  Show  how,  through  this,  we 
often  increase  the  language  vocabulary. 

5.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  or  not  we  use  the  sounds 
of  English  according  to  the  generally  accepted  standard  ? 


STUDY   UNIT   XLIV 
6  and  '5,  cognates 


e    em  (thin) 

«     Sen  (then) 

6     noise  sound 

"6     mixed  sound 

e 

air  blade 

s 

air  blade  and  vocal  cords 

Vibrator 


The  resonating  space  is  shaped  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  in 
partial  contact  with  the  inside  of  the  upper  front  teeth  during  the 
production  of  the  sounds. 

Both  9  and  6  are  continuants. 

English  spelling : 

Both  6  and  S  are  represented  by  the  letter  combination  th  as 
in  the  following : 

1.  this      Sis  3.    breath     bje0 

2.  that     Saet  4.    truth       tJuiG 

The  letter  combination  th  is,  however,  not  always  pronounced 
O  or  '5.     Note  the  following  words  : 

1.  Thomas     ''tomas  3.    Thames     'temz 

2.  thyme       ta!m  4.   isthmus     'ismas 

WORD    STUDY 

I.  Pronounce  carefully  the  following  words  to  note  the  difference 
between  the  two  sounds : 

a.  6ik  (thick)  e.  SeS  (there) 

h.  ''GiSjIt  (theory)  /.  Souz  (those) 

c.  /eisl  (thistle)  g.  Ssen  (than) 

d.  mi0  (myth)  h.  /feSa  (feather) 
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2.  Note  carefully  the  difference  between  the  verb  and  noun  forms 
in  the  following : 

Noun  Verb 

a.  breath  bje9  breathe     bjir6 

b.  wreath  x\\Q  wreathe    jiitJ 

c.  bath  bae0  bathe        beiS 

d.  cloth  klo:9  clothe        klouS 

3.  Singular  nouns  with  a  final  9  usually  end  with  9s  in  the  plural. 
Study  these  examples : 

Singular  Plural 

a.  breath  bje9  bje9s 

b.  death  de9  de9s 

c.  depth  dep9  dep9s 

d.  earth  3i9  3:9s 

4.  The  following  nouns  have  9  final  in  the  singular  but  usually 
take  5z  in  the  plural.     Pronounce  them  carefully. 


Singular 

Plural 

a. 

bath 

ba9  (ae  or  a:) 

baSz  (ae  or  a:) 

b. 

lath 

la9  (ae  or  ai) 

laSz  (ae  or  a:) 

c. 

path 

pa9  (ae  or  ai) 

paSz  (ae  or  ai) 

d. 

cloth 

klD9 

kbtSz 

e. 

moth 

mD9 

moSz 

f. 

mouth 

mau9 

mauSz 

g- 

oath 

ou9 

ouSz 

h. 

wreath 

ji:9 

jiiSz 

5.  Pronounce  the  following  words,  indicate  which  is  preferred,  and 
discuss  the  pronunciations. 

a.  months  rrL\ns  or  mAn9s 

b.  clothes  klouz  or  klouSz 

c.  twelfth  twelf  or  twel9  or  twelf9 

d.  mouthful  'mauful  or  /mau9ful 

6.  Avoid  the  tendency,  sometimes  heard  in  colloquial  speech,  to 
substitute  t  or  d  for  9  or  S.     Note  the  following : 


a. 

this 

(Sis 

not 

dis 

b. 

that 

ts«t 

not 

daet 

c. 

those 

Souz 

not 

douz 

d. 

with 

WiS 

not 

wit  or  wid 

e. 

fifth 

fif9 

not 

fift 

/• 

sixth 

siks9 

not 

sikst 
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Note  especially  the  preposition  wicS  (with)  above.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently mispronounced  wi9. 

Many  foreigners  have  difficulty  pronouncing  0  and  S  because  these 
sounds  are  not  found  in  their  native  language.  The  sound  nearest  to 
9  and  S  in  formation  is  thus  substituted. 

7.  9  and  6  are  sometimes  incorrectly  omitted  in  colloquial  speech. 
Read  the  two  forms  below : 


a.  I  wrote  all  that  I  know, 
ai  jout  oil  t  al  nou 

for 
ai  jout  d:1  '6aet  a!  nou 

b.  This  is  the  sixth  time. 
Sis  iz  Sa  siks  talm 

for 
tSis  IZ  '58  siks9  taim 

c.  I'm  free  the  fifth  period, 
aim  f ji:  'Sa  fif  ^piSjiSd 

for 
aim  f ji:  Sa  fife  'piSjiSd 

8.  Observe  that  the  sound  9  is  often  incorrectly  added  in  the  word 
height  : 

halt9    for    halt 

9.  Thoughtfully  interpret  the  following : 

a.  Truth  is  truth  to  the  end  of  reckoning. 

b.  And  hark  !  how  blithe  the  throstle  sings ! 

He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher. 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 
Let  Nature  be  your  teacher ! 

Wordsworth 

c.  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 

Shakespeare 

d.  Thousands  of  toiling  hands 

Where  theirs  have  ceased  from  their  labors, 
Thousands  of  aching  brains 

Where  theirs  are  no  longer  busy. 
Thousands  of  weary  feet 

Where  theirs  have  completed  their  journey, 
Thousands  of  throbbing  hearts 

Where  theirs  are  at  rest  forever. 

Longfellow 


Shakespeare 
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e.  Is  to-day  nothing  ?  is  the  beginningless  past  nothing  ? 
If  the  future  is  nothing  they  are  just  as  surely  nothing.^ 

Walt  Whitman 

f.  No  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  standing  upon  the  vantage 
ground  of  truth. 


g.  The  thorny  point 

Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  civility. 

h.  Men  must  endure 

Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither. 

i.   We  clean  our  houses  every  day 
And  throw  the  useless  things  away 
But  often  let  our  minds  for  years 
Get  filled  with  foolish  thoughts  and  fears. 

j.  Things  done  well, 

And  with  a  care,  exempt  themselves  from  fear. 


Bacon 

Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 

Rebecca  McCann 
Shakespeare 


See  If  You  Are  Equipped  to  Do  the  Following  and  Then  Discuss 
Results  with  Your  Class  Group 

1 .  Explain  why  a  foreign  influence  in  the  pronunciation  of  9  and  S 
interferes  with  communication.  Name  any  foreign  languages  that  do 
not  use  these  sounds. 

2.  Tell  why  pronouncing  9  or  6  as  d  or  t  by  an  American  stamps 
him  socially  and  educationally. 

3.  Tell  whether  rules  or  usage  determine  the  pronunciation  of 
9  and  S. 

4.  Describe  any  carry-over  from  childhood  in  the  use  of  these 
sounds. 

5.  Illustrate  from  this  unit  and  from  Unit  XLIII  (f  and  v)  to  prove 
that  there  are  language  tendencies  in  the  use  of  the  noise  and  mixed 
sounds  that  operate  in  different  parts  of  speech,  and  in  the  singular 
and  plural  of  nouns. 

1  From  "Leaves  of  Grass"  by  Walt  Whitman,  reprinted  by  permission  from 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc. 


STUDY  UNIT  XLV 
t  —  d,  n,  1 

t  and  d,  cognates 

t     teik  (take),  leit  (late) 

d     deS  (dare),  loxjd  (load) 

t     noise  sound 

d     mixed  sound 

Vibrator  —  t     air  blade 

d     air  blade  and  vocal  cords 

The  resonating  space  is  shaped  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
against  the  gum  directly  back  of  the  upper  front  teeth,  with  sides 
of  the  tongue  forming  a  closure,  and  suddenly  releasing  this  con- 
tact for  the  expulsion  of  the  sound.  Care  should  be  observed 
not  to  let  the  tip  of  tongue  make  its  contact  with  the  inside  of 
the  upper  front  teeth,  thus  producing  what  is  known  as  a  dental 
t  or  d,  common  to  certain  foreign  languages  but  not  to  English, 

Both  t  and  d  are  stop  consonants. 

Words  representing  English  spelKngs  : 

t  —  I.    late  leit  4.  thyme  taim 

2.  take  teik  5.  doubt  daut 

3.  letter  'letd  6.  puffed  pAft 
d  —  did     did 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  letter  t  or  d  in  spelling  does  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  that  that  sound  should  be  pronounced.  Consider 
the  following  words : 

1.  often  'ni^n  4.   wrestle     'jesl 

2.  hasten       /helsn  5.    listen        /lisn 

3.  fraction     /fjaek^an  6.    soften       'sDfn 


I 
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The  above  is  also  true  in  words  of  French  origin.  No  /  is  heard 
in  the  pronunciation  of  ballet  ('baelel),  depot  ('diipou),  or  parquet 
(/paikef  or  pai'kel). 

WORD    STUDY 

1.  Study  the  following  words  and  observe  where  t  or  d  has  the 
explosive  element  and  where  it  has  not.  Write  the  words  phonetically 
and  indicate  these  two  forms  of  t  and  d.  (See  Study  Unit  XLI, 
Aspirated  and  Unaspirated  Consonants,  and  Assimilation.) 

a.  cold,  hold,  mould,  late,  fate,  set. 

b.  dare,  do,  die,  to,  take,  tie. 

c.  rattrap,  sweet  tooth,  bedtime,  suitcase,  ant  killer,  red  dress. 

d.  Tuesday,  twenty,  tune,  trill,  trail,  twice. 

e.  certain,  mountain,  fountain,  battle,  bottle,  little. 

2.  Explain  how  failure  to  observe  the  aspirating  and  unaspirating 
of  t  and  d  would  make  for  any  of  the  following : 

a.  A  difficult  or  artificial  pronunciation. 

b.  A  careless  pronunciation. 

c.  False  application  of  stress. 

3.  Observe  carefully  the  following  words  and  see  if  you  can  discover 
why  the  sound  association  has  affected  their  pronunciation : 

a.  stopped  stnpt 

b.  fished  fiSt 

c.  missed  mist 

d.  handkerchief  'haeqkatSif 

e.  handsome  'haensam 
/.  grandpa  ^gjaendipa* 
g.  Wednesday  %enzdiT 
h.  skipped  skipt 

i.   waistcoat  'weistkout  or  'weskat 

4.  Avoid  substitution  of  t  for  d,  or  d  for  t  in  the  following  words : 

a.  party  /paitir  not  'paidi* 

b.  twenty  'twentir  not  'twendi' 

c.  liberty  'libatir  not  'libadi' 

d.  letter  'lets  not  '\ed& 

e.  writing  'jaltiq  not  'jaidiq 
/.  needn't  'niidnt  not  'niitnt 
g.  partner  /pciitna  not  'paidna 

h.   activity  aek'tiviTtir         not     aek'tivirdi' 

i.   personality  pajsa^naelirtiT     not     paisa'naehrdi' 

j.   opportunity        Dpa'tjumirtir     not    Dp9''tumiTdi' 
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5.   Avoid  the  omission  of  t  or  d  in  the  following  words: 


a. 

candidate 

'kaendidelt 

not 

'kasnideit 

b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 

kept 
slept 
crept 
cold 

kept 
slept 
kjept 
kould 

not 
not 
not 
not 

'kep 
slep 
kjep 
koul 

f. 

told 

tould 

not 

toul 

g- 

let  me 

/let/mis 

not 

'lemiT 

h. 
i. 
j- 

just 

perfect 

couldn't 

d3ASt 

/p3!fikt 

4ud9nt 

not 
not 
not 

d3As 

^psifik 

kunt 

k. 
I. 

shouldn't 
wouldn't 

^Sudant 
''wudgnt 

not 
not 

Sunt 
wunt 

m. 

fists 

fists 

not 

fisi 

n. 

tests 

tests 

not 

tes: 

0. 

mists 

mists 

not 

miS! 

6.   Avoid  the  incorrect  insertion  of  t  or  d  in  the  following  words; 


a. 

across 

g'kjDs 

not 

g'kjDSt 

b. 

once 

wAns 

not 

wAnst 

c. 

twice 

twals 

not 

twalst 

d. 

drown 

djaun 

not 

djaund 

7.   Thoughtfully  interpret  the  following : 

a.  'Tis  time  to  fear  when  tyrants  seem  to  kiss. 

b.  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 


Shakespeare 


Shakespeare 


c.   O  Liberty !   Liberty !   how  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy 
name. 


d.  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

e.  Water,  water,  everywhere. 

And  all  the  boards  did  shrink, 
Water,  water,  everywhere 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink ! 


M.  J.  P.  Roland 


Shakespeare 


Coleridge 
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/.   We  are  the  Dead.     Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow, 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  Fields. 

John  McCrae 
g.   A  hundred  thousand  feet 

Are  marching  on  to  glory  through  the  poppies  and  the  wheat 
In  the  land  where  the  dead  dreams  go.' 

Alfred  Noyes 
It.       The  age  wants  heroes,  heroes  who  shall  dare 
To  struggle  in  the  solid  ranks  of  truth ; 
To  clutch  the  monster  error  by  the  throat ; 
To  bear  opinion  to  a  loftier  seat ; 
To  blot  the  era  of  oppression  out 
And  lead  a  universal  freedom  in. 


Anonymous 


n 


noxj^  (no),  loijn  (loan) 
n     tone  sound 

Vibrator  —  vocal  cords 

The  resonating  space  is  shaped  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
against  the  gum  just  back  of  the  upper  front  teeth  as  for  t  or  d. 
For  n  the  contact  is  held  and  all  the  sound  waves  pass  through 
the  nasal  passage. 

n  is  a  continuant. 

Words  representing  English  spellings  : 


I. 

sun 

SAn 

5- 

pneumatic 

njui'maetik 

2. 

know 

nou 

6. 

mnemonics 

ni'mnniks 

3- 

funny 

/fAnir 

7- 

Lincoln 

'liqkan 

4- 

gnaw 

noi 

8. 

comptroller 

kon'tioula 

WORD    STUDY 

I.  n  is  a  resonant  sound  and  should  be  continued  long  enough  for 
this  resonant  quality  to  be  heard.  This  quality  often  makes  more 
vivid,  in  the  mind  of  both  speaker  and  listener,  the  thought  for  which 

'Reprinted  by  permission  from  "The  Barrel-Organ"  in  "Collected  Poems", 
Volume  I,  by  Alfred  Noyes.     Copyright,  1906,  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
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the  word  stands.     Pronounce  carefully  and  with  full  use  of  resonance 
the  following  words : 


a.  din  dm 

b.  win  win 

c.  won  wAn 

d.  land  laend 

e.  blown  blotin 
/.  can  kaen 


g.  sun  sAn 

h.  tan  tsen 

i.  alone  9'loun 

j.  man  maen 

k.  moon  mum 

I.  on  on 


2.  The  sound  n  is  often  incorrectly  omitted  in  the  word  government. 
Write  this  word  phonetically  and  then  use  it  in  three  sentences  in  each 
of  which  it  has  a  different  position.  Make  sure  that  you  pronounce 
the  word  correctly. 

3.  Note  that  the  sound  n  is  one  of  the  messengers  that  brings  you 
the  meaning  of  the  following  lines : 

a.  Yea,  shall  I  teach  you  what  knowledge  is?  When  you  know  a 
thing,  to  hold  that  you  know  it,  and  when  you  do  not  know  a  thing, 
to  allow  that  you  do  not  know  it.     This  is  knowledge  — . 

Confucius 

b.  A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men. 


c.  It  was  a  noble  Roman 

In  Rome's  imperial  day 
Who  heard  a  coward  croaker 

Before  the  castle  say, 
"They're  safe  in  such  a  fortress; 

There  is  no  way  to  shake  it ! " 
"On !  On !"  exclaimed  the  hero, 

"I'll  find  a  way  or  make  it." 

d.  If  all  our  skies  were  sunshine, 

Our  faces  would  be  fain 
To  feel  once  more  upon  them 
The  cooling  splash  of  rain. 

e.  Now  the  day  is  over, 
Night  is  drawing  nigh ; 
Shadows  of  the  evening 
Steal  across  the  sky  .  .  . 

/.   More  sinned  against  than  sinning. 


Anonymous 


Saxe 


Henry  van  Dyke 


J.  Barnby 
Shakespeare 
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g.   New  occasions  teach  new  duties ;   time  makes  ancient  good  un- 
couth ; 
They  must  upward  still  and  onward,  who  would  keep  abreast  of 
Truth. 

Lowell 

h.  Yes,  your  ''Never-never  country"  —  yes,  your  "edge  of  culti- 
vation", — 

And  "no  sense  in  going  further",  —  till  I  crossed  the  range  to 
see. 

God  forgive  me  !  no,  I  didn't.     It's  God's  present  to  our  nation. 

Anybody  might  have  found  it  but  —  His  whisper  came  to  me  !  ^ 

Kipling 
1 

lei  (lay),  fil  (fill) 
1     tone  sound 

Vibrator  —  vocal  cords 

The  resonating  space  is  shaped  by  bringing  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
into  contact  with  the  gum  just  in  back  of  the  upper  front  teeth, 
as  for  t,  d,  and  n.  In  1,  however,  the  contact  is  held  by  the  tip 
only  and  the  sound  escapes  laterally,  over  the  sides  of  the  tongue. 

1  is  a  continuant. 

Words  representing  English  spellings  : 

I.   late    leit  2.   bill    bil 


WORD    STUDY 

I.   1  is  a  resonant  and  liquid  sound  and  should  be  given  its  fuU  tone 
value.     Pronounce  the  following  words : 


a. 

pull 

pul 

b. 

full 

ful 

c. 

sill 

sil 

d. 

rill 

jil 

e. 

tell 

tel 

f. 

soul 

soul 

g- 

rolls 

joulz 

h. 

cruel 

kjual 

i. 

bells 

belz 

j- 

walls 

wodz 

k. 

Wilson 

'wils9n 

I. 

toil 

toll 

m. 

hills 

hilz 

n. 

loyal 

lofal 

^  From  "Rudyard  Kipling's  Verse",  Inclusive  Edition,  1885-1932,  by  Rudyard 
Kipling,  copyright,  1891,  1934,  and  "The  Five  Nations",  reprinted  by  permission 
from  Mrs.  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc. 
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2.  The  sound  1  is  often  modified  to  a  voiceless  sound  when  it  is 
preceded  by  a  voiceless  consonant.  Test  this  unvoicing  principle  in 
the  following  words.     Write  them  phonetically. 


a.   plane 

d. 

flare 

b.   place 

e. 

climb 

c.   flame 

/• 

clan 

3.   Study  the  following  words  and  write  them  phonetically : 

a.  illumine  e.  ally  i.  alliteration 

b.  illustrate  /.  illusive  j.  allot 

c.  illegal  g.  allegiance  k.  allow 

d.  allocate  h.  allegro  /.  elliptic 


4.   Interpret  orally  the  following  and  note  how  the  sound  of  1  serves 
in  communication. 

a.   There's  a  barrel-organ  carolling  across  a  Golden  street 

In  the  city  as  the  sun  sinks  low ; 
And  the  music's  not  immortal ;  but  the  world  has  made  it  sweet 

And  fulfilled  it  with  the  sunset  glow ; 
And  it  pulses  through  the  pleasures  of  the  City  and  the  pain 

That  surround  the  singing  organ  Hke  a  large  eternal  light ; 
And  they've  given  it  a  glory  and  a  part  to  play  again 

In  the  Symphony  that  rules  the  day  and  night. 

Come  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time,  in  lilac-time,  in  lilac-time ; 

Come  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time  (it  isn't  far  from  London  !) 
And  you  shall  wander  hand  in  hand  with  Love  in  summer's 
wonderland, 

Come  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time  (it  isn't  far  from  London  !)  ^ 

Alfred  Noyes 

h.   Faint  and  more  faint  the  murmurs  grew, 
Till  in  the  summer-land  of  dreams 
They  softened  to  the  sound  of  streams, 
Low  stir  of  leaves,  and  dip  of  oars, 
And  lapsing  waves  on  quiet  shores. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier 

^Reprinted  by  permission  from  "The  Barrel-Organ"  in  "Collected  Poems", 
Volume  I,  by  Alfred  Noyes.     Copyright,  1906,  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
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Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain, 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain. 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever. 


What  liberty 
A  loosened  spirit  brings ! 


Sir  Walter  Scott 


Emily  Dickinson 


Answers  to  the  Following  Are  Reasons  for  Speech  Improvement. 
Discuss  Them  with  Your  Class  Group 

1.  Could  any  mispronunciations  of  the  sounds  studied  in  this  unit 
evidence  speech  carelessness  as  a  personal  trait  ? 

2.  List  any  mispronunciations  of  these  four  sounds  that  are  the 
result  of  language  ignorance. 

3.  Why  should  we  avoid  incorrect  substitutions,  omissions,  or  inser- 
tions of  sounds? 

4.  How  can  the  misuse  of  any  of  the  sounds  of  this  unit  become  a 
burden  to  the  listener? 

5.  How  may  the  over-careful  pronunciation  of  these  sounds  produce 
stilted  or  affected  speech  ? 

6.  Explain  how  a  knowledge  of  some  fine  phonetic  points  may  help 
to  produce  fluent,  easy  speech. 

7.  How  may  the  pronunciation  of  n  and  I  best  reveal  the  poet's 
meaning  and  arouse  the  imagination  of  the  listener  ?     Illustrate. 


STUDY   UNIT   XL VI 
S,   Z,   5,   5,   tS,   d5 

s  and  z,  cognates 
s     sAn  (sun),  les  (less) 
z    zoun  (zone),  haez  (has) 
s     noise  sound 
z    mixed  sound 
Vibrator  —  s     air  blade 

z     air  blade  and  vocal  cords 

The  resonating  space  is  shaped  by  raising  the  front  of  the 
tongue  toward  the  gum  behind  the  upper  front  teeth  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form  a  small  channel  through  which  the  tiny  air  current 
is  gently  forced.  The  tip  is  free  and  the  sides  of  the  tongue  are 
in  contact  with  the  upper  side  teeth  to  form  a  lateral  closure. 

Both  s  and  z  are  continuants. 

Words  representing  English  spellings  : 

s  —  I.    sun  SAn  4.    scene      sim 

2.  less  les  5.    tax         taeks 

3.  practice     'pjaektis  6.    psalm     saim 

z — I.   zone     zoun  2.    has    haez  3.    czar     za: 

In  certain  Greek  proper  names  the  letter  x  is  pronounced  z  as 
in  Xerxes  ('zaiksi'z). 

Accuracy  in  the  tongue  position  for  s  and  z  is  essential  to  avoid 
all  types  of  lisping.  The  tongue  should  not  be  tensed  or  strained 
in  producing  this  sound.  Tensing  of  the  tongue  causes  a  forcing 
of  s  which  produces  a  type  of  lisp. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  have  no  escape  of  air  over  the  sides  of 
the  tongue. 
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The  prolongation  of  s  and  z  should  be  avoided.  These  sibilant 
sounds  are  not  pleasant  to  the  ear. 

In  taking  simple  exercises  with  s  preceding  a  vowel  remember 
that  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  up  for  s  and  down  against  the  inside 
of  the  lower  teeth  for  the  vowel  sound.  Make  sure  that  it  doesn't 
go  down  during  the  production  of  s. 

Too  small  a  channel  will  cause  a  high-pitched  s  or  one  that 
sounds  like  a  whistle.  To  remedy  this  condition  avoid  the  ten- 
sion at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  enlarge  the  opening. 

Avoid  a  type  of  lisp  common  to  childhood  in  which  0  or  S  is 
substituted  for  s  or  z. 

If  you  have  trouble  with  the  production  of  s  practise  with 
mirror  in  hand,  as  follows  : 

1.  Take  the  tongue  position  without  producing  s.  Be  sure  to 
maintain  the  side  closure  and  to  keep  the  tip  up  as  directed. 

2.  When  you  are  sure  of  the  tongue  position,  try  the  sound 
alone.  Do  not  prolong  it  and  do  not  force  it.  It  should  be 
barely  audible. 

3.  When  you  are  sure  of  the  production  of  s,  practise  it  with 
the  vowel  sounds. 

4.  Next  practise  simple  words  beginning  with  s. 

5.  Then  words  with  s  in  the  medial  position. 

6.  Then  words  ending  in  s. 

7.  Proceed  from  simple  words  to  phrases  and  from  phrases  to 
sentences  in  which  s  is  used  once  or  twice.  Avoid  tongue  twisters 
because  they  are  language  sound  combinations  not  in  general  use 
and  present  too  great  a  challenge  even  to  the  speech  expert. 


WORD    STUDY 
I .   Write  phonetically  the  following  words : 


a. 

cell 

/. 

science 

k. 

advice 

b. 

circle 

g- 

whistle 

I. 

scissors 

c. 

rice 

h. 

mess 

m. 

toast 

d. 

refuse 

i. 

amuse 

n. 

hazy 

e. 

roses 

i- 

was 

0. 

maze 
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2.   Pronounce  carefully  the  following  words : 


a. 

because 

biT^ko!z 

/. 

absurd 

aeb'said 

b. 

discern 

di'z3in 

g- 

recitation 

jesiT'teIS8n 

c. 

usurp 

juj^zaip 

h. 

Missouri 

miT^zuSjiT 

d. 

resources 

JIt'sOISItZ 

i. 

visor 

'vaiza 

e. 

passengers 

'paesindsaz 

J- 

Chinese 

/tSai/niiz 

3.   Avoid  the  tendency,  common  in  foreign  accent,  to  unvoice  con- 
sonants in  the  plural  of  nouns.     Note  the  following : 


a.  birds 

h.  words 

c.  beads 

d.  fibs 

e.  doves 
/.  cans 


bsidz  not  bsidz 

w3idz  not  w3!dz 

biidz  not  biidz 

fibz  not  fibz 

dAvz  not  dAvz 

kaenz  not  kaenz 


4.   Observe  the  difference  between  the  noun  and  the  verb  forms 
listed  below : 


Noun 

a.  abuse  o'bjuis 

h.  use  ju!s 

c.  house  haus 

d.  advice  aedVaJs 


Verb 

abuse  a'bjuiz 

use  ju:z 

house  hauz 

advise  aedVaJz 


Note :  For  the  noun  rise  the  pronunciation  jais  is  sometimes  heard  in  academic 
discussion  but  the  more  usual  pronunciation  is  aeiiz  for  both  verb  and  noun. 


5.    Study  the  difference  in  pronunciation  between  some  verb  and 
adjective  forms : 


Adjective 
close    klouz 


Verb 
close    klous 


6.  Write  phonetically  the  various  pronunciations  that  you  hear  of 
the  following  words  and  indicate  by  a  star  at  the  left  which  ones  you 
prefer  to  use.     Be  ready  to  defend  your  choice. 


a.   yes 

h.   newspaper 

c.   has 


d.  Japanese 

e.  usage 
/.   absurd 


g.   luxury 
h.   absorbed 
i.   Joseph 
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7.   Thoughtfully  interpret  the  following: 

a.  I  saw  with  open  eyes 
Singing  birds  sweet 
Sold  in  the  shops 
For  the  people  to  eat, 
Sold  in  the  shops  of 
Stupidity  Street. 

I  saw  in  vision 
The  worm  in  the  wheat 
And  in  the  shops  nothing 
For  people  to  eat ; 
Nothing  for  sale  in 
Stupidity  Street.^ 

Ralph  Hodgson 

b.  'Tis  the  voice  of  a  sluggard ;  I  heard  him  complain  — 
"You  have  waked  me  too  soon ;  I  must  slumber  again ;" 
As  the  door  on  its  hinges,  so  he  on  his  bed, 

Turns  his  sides,  and  his  shoulders,  and  his  heavy  head. 

"A  little  more  sleep,  and  a  little  more  slumber"  — 

Thus  he  wastes  half  his  days,  and  his  hours  without  number ; 

And  when  he  gets  up,  he  sits  folding  his  hands. 

Or  walks  about  saunt'ring,  or  trifling  he  stands. 

Isaac  Watts 

c.  And  see  where  surly  Winter  passes  off, 
Far  to  the  north,  and  calls  his  ruffian  blasts : 
His  blasts  obey,  and  quit  the  howling  hill. 
The  shattered  forest,  and  the  ravished  vale ; 
While  softer  gales  succeed,  — 

d.  Oh,  some  scholar !    Oh,  some  sailor ! 
Oh,  some  wise  man  from  the  skies ! 
Please  to  tell  a  little  pilgrim 
Where  the  place  called  morning  lies ! 

e.  I'm  a  bird  that's  free 

Of  the  land  and  sea ; 
I  wander  whither  I  will ; 
But  oft  on  the  wing 
I  falter  and  sing, 
"O  fluttering  heart,  be  still, 

Be  still, 
O  fluttering  heart,  be  still !" 

Sir  Henry  Taylor 

^  From  "Poems"  by  Ralph  Hodgson.     By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, pubHshers. 


James  Thomson 


Emily  Dickinson 
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5  and  3,  cognates 
S     S^l  (shall) 


S 


'aesuS  (azure) 
noise  sound 


Vibrator  —  5 


5     mixed  sound 
air  blade 
air  blade  and  vocal  cords 


The  resonating  space  is  shaped  similarly  to  that  for  s  and  z. 
For  $  and  5  the  front  of  the  tongue  is  raised  to  form  a  wider 
channel  and  the  tip  is  farther  back  on  the  gum  ridge  and  more 
relaxed.  The  sides  of  the  tongue  are  in  contact  with  the  upper 
side  teeth  to  form  the  closure. 

Both  5  and  5  are  continuants. 

Words  representing  English  spellings  : 


I. 

cally. 


I. 

she 

9- 

6.   vicious          'vi^as 

2. 

sure 

Su§ 

7.    expansion     eks^paen^on 

3- 

machine 

ma'Sim 

8.    nausea          'noi^a 

4- 

partial 

/paiSel 

9.    righteous      'jaitSas 

5- 

ocean 

'ouSan 

10.    schedule       '^^djuil  (In 
England) 

I. 

azure 

/^SUS 

6.    verdure         'vsidsa 

2. 

vision 

'vis  an 

7.    soldier          'souldsa 

3- 

Fraser 

'fjei39 

8.    surgeon         'ssidsan 

4- 

Frazier 

/fjeisa 

9.    rage              jeid5 

5- 

pleasure 

/pies  9 

10.    region           'jiidsan 

II. 

udge 

d5Ad5 

WORD    STUDY 

ro 

nounce  carefully  the  following  words  and  write  them  phone 

a.   sugar 
h.   mesh 

h. 

martial                 m.   measure 
rash                       «.   fish 

c.   shall 

i. 

avaricious              0.   division 

d.  chivalry 

e.  rush 

/.   national 

k. 
I. 

mansion                p.   glazier 
bush                       q.   partial 
emotional              r.   rouge 
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2.  Note  the  substitutions  to  be  avoided  in  the  following  words : 

a.  shriek  sjiik  for    $ji!k 

b.  English  'irjglitS      for     'irigliS 

c.  Chicago         tSi'kogo     for     ^I'^Dgo 

3.  Discuss  the  pronunciation  of  the  following  words : 

a.   Asia  b.   version  c.   garage 

tS  and  d5 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  list  illustrating  English  spellings 
that  S  often  follows  t  forming  a  combination  of  sounds  frequently 
represented  in  spelling  by  the  letters  ch,  as  in  chill  (t^il).  5,  in 
like  manner,  frequently  follows  d  forming  a  combination  of 
sounds  often  represented  in  conventional  spelling  by  j,  g,  or  dg 
as  in  jail  (dsefl) ,  range  ( jeindj) ,  judge  (dsAds) . 

t5  and  ds  may  be  considered  cognates  because  they  are  com- 
binations of  sounds  that  are  cognates,  t  —  d  and  5  —  3. 


WORD    STUDY 

I.    Pronounce  thoughtfully  the  following  words  and  then  write  them 
phonetically. 

a.  choice               e.   fudge                  i.   question 

b.  page                 /.   dungeon            j.   actual 

c.  religion             g.   fixture                k.   church 

d.  lodge                h.   cage                    /.    change 

2.  Study  carefully  the  pronunciation  of  the  following  words  and 
note,  in  the  mispronunciations,  the  substitutions,  insertions,  or  omis- 
sions to  be  avoided : 


a. 

postage 

'poustit$ 

for 

^poustids 

b. 

language 

'laerigwitS 

for 

^laeqgwids 

c. 

coinage 

'koinitS 

for 

'ko!nid3 

d. 

college 

/knlitS ' 

for 

/knhds 

e. 

nature 

'neitjuS 

for 

/neitSa 

f- 

Michigan 

'mit^igan 

for 

/miSiggn 

3.   Enjoy  interpreting  the  following  and  remember  that  sounds  help 
you  to  do  so. 

a.  He  was  not  born  to  shame, 

Upon  his  brow  shame  is  ashamed  to  sit. 

Shakespeare 
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h.   To  be  alive  in  such  an  age  ! 

When  man,  impatient  of  his  cage, 
Thrills  to  the  soul's  immortal  rage 
For  conquest.  —  ^ 


Angela  Morgan 


c.  The  hostess.  Life,  turned  silently 
Her  searching  gaze  on  me, 

And  with  no  word  she  reached  her  hand 
And  offered  me  the  key. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 

d.  If  you  think  that  the  world  is  all  wrong 
That  civilization's  a  botch, 

At  least  you  will  have  to  admit 
It's  a  pretty  good  show  to  watch. 

Rebecca  McCann 

e.  What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 

Shakespeare 

f.  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

Shakespeare 

g.  I  have  words 

That  should  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them. 

Shakespeare 

Questions  to  Answer  and  to  Discuss  with  the 
Class  Group 

1.  With  what  time  of  life  is  a  lisp,  or  a  misformed  s,  z,  $,  or  3  usually 
associated  ? 

2.  What  is  the  disadvantage  of  carrying  a  childhood  habit  into 
mature  years? 

3.  What  disadvantages  are  there  in  retaining  a  foreign  accent? 

4.  Would  you  classify  a  hissing  sound  as  a  pleasant  sound  in  lan- 
guage?    Explain  why  it  should  not  predominate  in  your  speech. 

5.  Discuss  the  effect  of  lisping  in  connection  with  the  following : 

a.  Radio  and  telephone 

b.  A  beautiful  girl 

c.  A  man  with  a  great  message 

d.  A  woman  lecturer 

e.  An  actor  or  actress 

1  From  "Creator  Man"  by  Angela  Morgan.     Used  by  permission  of  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company,  Inc. 
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J     jed  (red),  spaed  (spread) 
'deSjir  (dairy) 

J     tone  sound 
Vibrator  —  vocal  cords 

The  resonating  space  is  shaped  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
turned  up  and  sHghtly  back.  The  sides  of  the  tongue  are  in  easy 
contact  with  the  edge  of  the  upper  side  teeth. 

J  is  a  continuant. 

The  lightly  and  simply  trilled  sound  of  r  is  represented  by  r  in 
phonetic  script.  This  is  seldom  heard  in  American  speech  ex- 
cept in  singing  or  over  the  telephone,  for  clarity.  It  is  common 
to  the  speech  of  Scotland. 

In  the  Middle  West  and  in  smaller  sections  of  the  United  States 
there  is  heard  a  pronunciation  of  the  letter  r  after  a  vowel  in  the 
same  syllable.  This  is  not  common  to  the  rest  of  the  country 
nor  to  the  speech  of  southern  England. 

Sometimes  an  accentuated  form  of  i  with  the  tongue  curved 
too  far  back  is  pronounced  in  words  in  which  not  even  a  well- 
produced  J  is  in  general  use  in  some  localities. 

The  pronunciation  of  j  after  a  vowel  in  the  same  syllable  is, 
and  has  been  for  some  time,  a  controversial  matter.  Some  people 
of  cultured  speech  prefer  to  use  it.  However,  many  who  think 
they  use  i  in  this  position  merely  invert  the  vowel  by  turning  up 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  during  the  production  of  the  vowel  sound. 
(See  Study  Units  XXVII  and  XXX.)  This  is  a  pronunciation 
to  be  avoided.  The  error  is  indicated  by  placing  a  small  dot 
beneath  the  vowel  symbol.     Example  :    a;,   3:,  0:.     Many  also 
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think,  because  of  the  picture  of  the  word  as  spelled,  that  they 
pronounce  .i  after  the  vowel  in  the  same  syllable  when,  in  reality, 
they  do  not. 

The  sound  described  at  the  opening  of  this  study  unit  is  repre- 
sented in  phonetic  script  by  the  letter  r  inverted.  It  is  in  general 
use  everywhere  under  the  following  circumstances : 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

a.   red         jed  d.   rich         jitS 

h.   roam      joum  e.   race        jels 

c.   ripe        J  alp  /.    rope        joiJp 

2.  Between  an  initial  consonant  and  a  vowel. 


a. 

brake 

bjelk 

h. 

dread 

djed 

c. 

drip 

djip 

d. 

price 

pjais 

we 

;en  two  vowels. 

a. 

carry 

^kaejiT 

b. 

merit 

^mejit 

c. 

terror 

'tej8 

e. 

grand 

gj3end 

/• 

broke 

bjouk 

^• 

bridge 

bjids 

h. 

trill 

tJil 

d. 

very 

'vcjIt 

e. 

daring 

'deSjir) 

/■ 

merry 

'mejir 

4.  When  the  letter  r  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  word  and  its  pro- 
nunciation is  needed  to  join  euphoniously  with  another  vowel  that 
begins  the  next  word. 

a.  sister  and  brother     ^sistaj  an  'bjA'Sa 

b.  over  and  above         'oiivaj  and  a'bAv 

To  avoid  confusion  note  below  the  conditions  under  which  r 
is  not  pronounced  in  some  sections  of  the  United  States  and 
England  but  is  in  general  use  in  other  sections. 

I.    r  after  a  vowel  in  the  same  syllable. 

a.  lark       la-k,  la-jk  d.    term      taim,  tsum 

b.  horde     hoid,  houd  e.    spurn     spam,  spsiin 

c.  bird       bsid,  baud  /.   burn      bam,  baun 
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a.  bar        bai,  ban  c.   burr       bai,  bau 

b.  par         pa:,  pau  (/.    pear       pe3,  peSj 

What  is  your  own  practice  in  the  words  Hsted  under  i  and  2  ? 
Which  of  the  above  pronunciations  is  in  general  use  in  your 
section  of  the  country  ? 


WORD    STUDY 

I.  The  sound  j  is  sometimes  partly  unvoiced  by  assimilation  with 
other  sounds  in  which  the  vocal  cords  do  not  vibrate.  Indicate 
phonetically  in  which  of  the  following  words  j  is  a  tone  sound  and  in 
which  it  is  a  mixed  sound  by  assimilation. 


a.   pray 

d. 

dread 

b.   brand 

e. 

creek 

c.    trace 

/• 

greed 

2.  Pronounce  carefully  the  following  words  in  which,  as  has  been 
explained,  .1  does  not  occur  in  some  parts  of  the  English-speaking 
world.     Indicate  phonetically  your  choice  of  pronunciation. 


a. 

card 

i 

wear 

9- 

sever 

b. 

car 

j 

their 

r. 

mar 

c. 

star 

k 

fire 

s. 

lark 

d. 

heard 

I 

sour 

L 

sort 

e. 

word 

m 

more 

u. 

north 

/• 

care 

n 

your 

V. 

our 

g- 

core 

0 

never 

w. 

here 

h. 

store 

P 

sinner 

X. 

bird 

3.  The  sound  .1  is  often  incorrectly  omitted  in  the  word  hundred. 
Note  the  pronunciation : 

^liAndjid     not     'hAnd9t 

4.  The  sound  1  is  sometimes  incorrectly  inserted  after  a  vowel 
sound.  This  error  is  not  to  be  confused  with  inversion  of  the  vowel. 
Note  the  following  words  and  test  your  pronunciation  of  them  in 
short  sentences. 


a. 

drawing 

''d.ioni] 

not 

MjoiJir) 

b. 

idea  of 

al'diS  Dv 

not 

ai'diSj  DV 

c. 

Jamaica  Avenue 

dsa'melka  'aevinju: 

not 

dsg'melkaj  'aevinja 

d. 

iron 

^alan 

not 

'aljsn 
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5.  The  sound  .1  is  sometimes  incorrectly  produced  by  bringing  the 
hps  into  action  as  for  the  sound  w.  This  is  a  common  mispronuncia- 
tion by  a  child  and  an  occasional  one  by  a  mature  person.     Illustrate. 

6.  Read  thoughtfully  the  following  quotations.  Interpret  them 
orally  for  your  group.     Make  your  sounds  reveal  fully  the  thought. 

a.  If  all  our  lives  were  merry, 

Our  souls  would  seek  relief 
And  rest  from  merry  laughter 
In  the  quiet  arms  of  grief. 

Henry  van  Dyke 

b.  I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers, 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams  ; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 
In  their  noonday  dreams. 

Shelley 

c.  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark-blue  ocean  —  roll ! 

Byron 

d.  Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Ring  happy  bells  across  the  snow ; 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go ; 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Tennyson 

e.  Rest  is  not  quitting  the  busy  career ; 
Rest  is  the  fitting  of  self  to  its  sphere. 

John  Sullivan  Dwighi 

f.  Men  are  respectable  only  as  they  respect. 

Emerson 

g.  I  am  afraid  to  stir  or  wake 

Lest,  with  the  shock,  the  dawn  should  break. 
And  so,  I  sleep  through  many  an  hour, 
Rather  than  hurt  so  frail  a  flower.^ 


They  can  only  set  free  men  free 
And  there  is  no  need  of  that : 
Free  men  set  themselves  free.^ 


Samuel  Hojenslein 


James  Oppenheim 


^  From  "Poems  in  Praise  of  Practically  Nothing"  by  Samuel  Hoffenstein, 
published  by  Liveright  Publishing  Corporation. 

^  From  "The  Slave"  by  James  Oppenheim,  by  permission  of  and  special  arrange- 
ment with  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  authorized  publishers. 
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Discuss  Answers  to  the  Following  Questions  before  Your 
Class  Group 

1.  Why  do  singers  trill  the  sound  represented  by  the  letter  r? 

2.  Why  should  the  pronunciation  of  j  as  w  be  promptly  overcome 
in  a  mature  person  ? 

3.  State  the  phonetic  principle  of  assimilation  and  illustrate  from 
this  unit. 

4.  Should  we  be  tolerant  of  the  use  of  j  because  of  the  diversity  in 
use?     Explain  fully. 

5.  Does  diversity  in  use  of  any  sound  prevent  our  making  choices 
for  our  own  personal  use? 

6.  On  what  basis  or  bases  shall  we  make  choices  in  pronunciation 
when  diversity  exists? 

7.  Through  your  library,  or  otherwise,  investigate  the  use  of  1  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States. 


I 
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J 
J 

Vibrator  —  vocal  cords 


J 

jes  (yes) 
tone  sound 


The  resonating  space  is  shaped  by  raising  the  front  of  the 
tongue  toward  the  hard  palate  so  as  to  form  a  narrow  passage 
similar  to  that  for  the  vowel  i:  and  releasing  the  tongue  as  the 
sound  is  produced.  This  position  of  the  tongue  for  j  is  somewhat 
modified  according  to  the  shaping  of  the  resonance  space  for  the 
vowel  which  follows  it.  Contrast  the  tongue  action  for  j  in 
yield  (jiild),  York  (jo'k),  and  yard  (jaid). 

j  is  a  continuant. 

Words  representing  English  spellings  : 

I.   young    JAr)  2.    bullion     'buljan  3.    use    juiz 

j  is  also  heard  in  one  of  the  pronunciations  of  factual,  and  of 
nausea. 

Note  that  j  appears  without  letter  representation  in  the  words 
use,  usage,  utility. 

WORD    STUDY 

I.  Pronounce  thoughtfully  and  write  phonetically  the  following 
words : 


yearn 

yell 

yacht 

yield 

you 

battalion 

million 


h.  onion 

i.  Colliers 

j.  menial 

k.  behavior 

/.  tune 

m.  genial 

n.  bureau 


0.   cotillion 
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2.  The  sound  j  is  sometimes  incorrectly  substituted  for  t^  or  for  d3. 
This  occurs  in  words  ending  in  unstressed  t^a  or  d'^Q.  In  these  cases 
t^a  and  d^s  are  changed  to  tju3  and  dju9,  thus  giving  an  artificial 
pronunciation.     Note  the  following : 


a.   texture 

'tekstSa 

not 

'tekstjuS 

b.   fixture 

/fikstSa 

not 

'fikstjuS 

c.   nature 

'neltSa 

not 

^neltjuS 

d.   picture 

/piktSa 

not 

/piktjuS 

e.   verdure 

'v3:d3a 

not 

VsidjuS 

3.   The   sound   j    is 

sometimes   inco 

irrectly 

omitted   or   in: 

Observe  carefully  the  following : 

a.   yeast 

jiist 

not 

i:st 

b.   column 

'knlam 

not 

''knljam 

c.   coupon 

/kuipnn 

not 

^juipon 

d.    tune 

tjum 

not 

turn 

e.   duty 

'djuitiT 

not 

'du:tiT 

/.    student 

'stjuidant 

not 

'stuidant 

g.   opportunity 

Dpa'tjumiTtiT 

not 

Dpa'tumiTtiT 

h.   constitution 

konstir'tjui^an     not 

kDnstiT^tui^an 

i.   Tuesday 

^tjuizdir 

not 

/tuizdiT 

j.   regular 

'jegjuila 

not 

''jegala 

k.   calculate 

^kaelkjuileit 

not 

'kaelkaleit 

Note  that  the  name  Daniel   (^daenjal)  is  sometimes  pronounced 
'daenal. 

4.    Ponder  the  following.     Enjoy  them  with  someone  else  by  read- 
ing them  aloud  and  remember  the  correct  use  of  j. 

a.  And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June 
Then  if  ever  come  perfect  days 

Then  heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays. 

Lowell 

b.  Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair? 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 
And  I  sae  fu'  o'  care? 

Robert  Burns 

c.  You  tides  with  ceaseless  swell !  you  power  that  does  this  work  ! 


What  are  the  messages  by  you  from  distant  stars  to  us  ?  ^ 

Walt  Whitman 

1  From  "Leaves  of  Grass"  by  Walt  Whitman,  reprinted  by  permission  from 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc. 
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d.  What  has  bent  you 
Warped  and  twisted  you 
Torn  and  crippled  you  ?  — ■ 
What  has  embittered  you, 

0  lonely  tree  ?  ^ 

"The  Pine  at  Timber-line",  Harriet  Monroe 

e.  I  saw  a  man  pursuing  the  horizon ; 
Round  and  round  he  sped. 

1  was  disturbed  at  this ; 
I  accosted  the  man. 

"It  is  futile,"  I  said, 
"You  can  never"  — 

"You  lie,"  he  cried. 
And  ran  on.^ 

Stephen  Crane 

f.  Years  of  the  modern  !  years  of  the  unperformed  ! 

Your  horizon  rises,  I  see  it  parting  away  for  more  august  dramas.^ 

Walt  Whitman 

Advisable  Things  to  Do  and  to  Discuss  with  Your 
Class  Group 

1.  List  words  in  this  lesson,  or  words  suggested  by  this  lesson,  in 
which  the  mispronunciation  of  j  would  be  a  disturbing  element  in 
communication  with  persons  whose  speech  is  cultured.  Explain  the 
nature  of  the  interference. 

2.  Explain  the  undesirability  of  meticulous  care  in  speaking  English 
sounds. 

3.  Discuss  and  illustrate  the  following  as  a  cause  of  over-preciseness 
in  speech,  which  is  really  mispronunciation. 

a.  Ignorance  of  language  principles 

b.  Fear 

c.  Self-consciousness 

d.  Imitation 

4.  Investigate  the  pronunciation  ju!  in  the  speech  of  the  cultured 
and  educated. 

5.  Discuss  whether  or  not  good  spoken  English  is  any  too  good  for 
you  and  your  classmates. 

^  From  "  Chosen  Poems  "  by  Harriet  Monroe.  By  permission  of  The  Macmillan 
Company,  publishers. 

^  From  "I  Saw  a  Man"  in  "The  Collected  Poems  of  Stephen  Crane",  by  per- 
mission of  and  special  arrangement  with  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  authorized  publish- 
ers. 

^  From  "Leaves  of  Grass"  by  Walt  Whitman,  reprinted  by  permission  from 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc. 
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k  and  g 

k  and  g,  cognates 

k     kAm  (come),  laik  (like) 

g     gou  (go),  bg  (log) 

k     noise  sound 

g     mixed  sound 

Vibrator  —  k    air  blade 

g     air  blade  and  vocal  cords 

The  resonating  space  is  shaped  by  bringing  the  back  of  the 
tongue  in  contact  with  the  soft  palate  for  a  closure  and  quickly 
releasing  it  for  the  emission  of  the  sound.  The  contact  is  with 
the  soft  palate  when  the  vowel  with  which  k  or  g  is  pronounced 
has  its  resonance  adjustment  back  in  the  mouth,  as  in  car  (ken) 
and  garden  ('gaidan).  When  pronounced  with  the  vowels  that 
have  the  more  forward  adjustment  the  tongue  makes  its  adjust- 
ment with  the  hard  palate  for  k  or  g.  Examples,  keen  (kim)  and 
garish  ('geSji^. 

Both  k  and  g  are  stop  consonants. 

Words  representing  English  spellings  : 

k  —  I.  king  kir)  4.  antique  aen'tiik 

2.  liked  laikt  5.  chord  koid 

3.  come  kAm  6.  anxious  'segk^as 
g — I.  go  gou  2.  exalt  ig'zoilt 

WORD    STUDY 

I.  It  should  be  observed  that  k  and  g  are  not  always  pronounced 
in  words  in  which  the  letters  yfe  or  g  or  other  usual  letter  representations 
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for  the  sounds  occur.     Write  phonetically  the  following  words  in 
illustration  of  this : 


know 
gnaw 


gnat 
blackguard 


reign 
sing 


tongue 
schism 


2.  The  letter  x  has  two  sound  values  in  English,  ks  or  gz.  Note 
that  the  following  three  conditions  have  developed  in  the  language. 

a.  When  the  letter  x  occurs  in  the  stressed  syllable  it  usually  has 
the  sound  value  ks.     Consider  the  following  words : 


exercise 

'eks9saiz 

box 

bnks 

exit 

^eksit 

excerpt 

'eks3!pt 

extra 

'ekstJ9 

execrate 

'eksikjelt 

execute 

'eksikjuit 

expert 

'ekspait 

axe 

aeks 

axle 

/aeksl 

Oxford 

'nksfad 

oxen 

'nksan 

b.  When  the  letter  x  is  immediately  followed  by  a  stressed  syllable 
which  begins  with  a  vowel  sound,  x  is  usually  pronounced  gz.  Study 
the  following  words : 


exist           ig^zist 

exhaust 

ig'zoist 

exalt          ig'zodt 

exert 

ig'zsit 

exhibit       ig'zibirt 

exonerate 

ig'znnajeJt 

example     ig'zaempl 

exult 

Ig'zAlt 

exempt      ig'zempt 

exhort 

Ig^ZOlt 

:  exceptions  to  h,  above  : 

oxahc         nk'saelik 

hexameter 

hek'saemata 

c.  When  the  letter  x  is  immediately  followed  by  a  stressed  syllable 
beginning  with  a  consonant,  it  usually  has  the  sound  ks.  Study  the 
following  words : 

extreme  iks'tjiim  expel  ik'spel 

extol  ik^stoul  expand  ik'spaend 

exclaim  iks^klelm  extinguish  ik'stiqgwi^ 

exhume  ik'sjuim  extend  ik'stend 

excel  ik'sel  excuse  ik^skjuiz 

3.    Study  the  following  words  and  note  whether  or  not  there  is  an 


explosive  element  for  k  and  g. 
indicated. 


Write  them  phonetically  with  this 


a. 

act 

g- 

make  time 

h. 

workman 

h. 

backbone 

c. 
d. 

ragtime 
locksmith 

i. 
j- 

Big  Ben 
Buckminster 

e. 

packed 
nagged 

k. 
I. 

rag  doll 
pigtail 
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4.    Write  phonetically  the  following  and  be  ready  to  discuss  their 
frequent  mispronunciation. 

a.    recognize  d.   Michigan 

h.   arctic  e.   blackguard 

c.    English  /.    look  at  this 


Shakespeare 


5.   Thoughtfully  interpret  the  following  : 

a.    Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind. 

h.   Old  King  Cole  was  a  merry  old  soul, 
And  a  merry  old  soul  was  he ; 

He  called  for  his  pipe, 

And  he  called  for  his  bowl, 
And  he  called  for  his  fiddlers  three  — 

c.  A  garden  is  a  lovesome  thing,  God  wot ! 

Rose  plot, 
Fringed  pool, 
Ferned  grot  — 
The  veriest  school 
Of  peace ;   and  yet  the  fool 
Contends  that  God  is  not  — 
Not  God  !  in  gardens !     When  the  eve  is  cool  ? 
Nay,  but  I  have  a  sign ; 
'Tis  very  sure  God  walks  in  mine.^ 

Thomas  Edward  Brown 

d.  Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them. 

Shakespeare 

e.  Give  sorrow  words ;   the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  makes  it  break. 

Shakespeare 

f.  O,  it  is  excellent 

To  have  a  giant's  strength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  Hke  a  giant. 

Shakespeare 

g.  How  soaked  the  universe  is  with  life  — 
Not  a  cranny  but  is  drenched  ! 

Ah,  not  even  I  was  overlooked  !  ^ 

James  Oppenheim 

^  From  "My  Garden"  in  "Collected  Poems"  by  Thomas  Edward  Brown.  By 
permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 

-  From  "Not  Overlooked"  by  James  Oppenheim,  by  permission  of  and  special 
arrangement  with  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  authorized  publishers. 
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h.   He's  gone  — 

I  do  not  understand  — 

I  only  know 

That  as  he  turned  to  go 

And  waved  his  hand, 

In  his  young  eyes  a  sudden  glory  shone : 

And  I  was  dazzled  by  a  sunset  glow, 

And  he  was  gone.^ 

"Battle",  Wilfred  W.  Gibson 

i.   Are  you  awake  ?     Do  you  hear  the  rain  ?  -^_ 

How  rushingly  it  strikes  upon  the  ground, 

And  on  the  roof,  and  the  wet  window-pane  ! 

Sometimes  I  think  it  is  a  comfortable  sound, 

Making  us  feel  how  safe  and  snug  we  are : 

Closing  us  off  in  this  dark,  away  from  the  dark  outside. 

Helen  Hoyt 
j.   Little  park  that  I  pass  through, 

I  carry  off  a  piece  of  you 

Every  morning  hurrying  down 

To  my  work-day  in  the  town ; 

Carry  you  for  country  there 

To  make  the  city  ways  more  fair. 

Do  you  hear  this  praise  of  you. 
Little  park  that  I  pass  through  ? 

Helen  Hoyt 

Can  You  Do  the  Following?     Discuss  Your  Attempt  before  Your 

Class  Group 

1 .  Discover  why  language  tendencies  develop  to  the  point  where  we 
can  state  a  rule  with  few  exceptions. 

2.  Assemble  from  Units  XLIV,  XL VI,  and  from  this  unit  an  illus- 
trated list  of  language  tendencies. 

3.  Explain  why  good  English  sounds  in  the  wrong  place  may  harm 
us  socially.     Illustrate. 

4.  Illustrate  from  this  and  other  units  the  need  for  a  phonetic 
alphabet. 

5.  Illustrate  any  way  in  which  a  detailed  study  of  sounds  may  give 
a  sense  of  security  in  speaking  them. 

1  From  "Collected  Poems"  by  Wilfred  W.  Gibson.     By  permission  of  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  publishers. 
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q 


r)     siij  (sing) 
r)     tone  sound 
Vibrator  —  vocal  cords 

The  resonating  space  is  shaped  by  raising  the  back  of  the 
tongue  high  in  the  mouth  in  easy  contact  with  the  soft  palate 
which  is  down.  The  tip  of  the  tongue  rests  against  the  inside  of 
the  lower  teeth.  This  position  is  held  and  the  sound  waves  pass 
through  the  nasal  passage. 

r)  is  a  continuant. 

r)  is  a  sound  with  a  rich  nasal  resonance  and  this  resonance 
should  be  given  its  full  value. 

The  sound  ij  is  frequently  mispronounced  by  some  foreigners 
through  releasing  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  producing  k  or  g 
after  the  ij. 

Words  representing  English  spellings  : 

I.    sing     sir)  2.    tank     taeqk 

WORD    STUDY 

I.   When  the  letters  ng  occur  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable  the 
sound  g  should  not  be  pronounced.     The  sound  in  the  word  is  r). 
Practise  the  following : 

a.  sing  sir)  singing  ^sirjir) 

b.  ring  Jir)  ringing  'jirjir) 

c.  bring  bjiq  bringing  ^bjirjir) 

d.  long  Idi)  longing  ^lnr)ir| 

e.  clang  klaeij  clanging  'klseqir) 
/.  cling  klir)  clinging  'kliqir) 
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2.  When  the  sufhx  er  is  added  to  a  verb  ending  in  ng  (r))  to  form 
a  noun,  no  g  should  come  between  the  r)  and  the  following  vowel. 
Note  the  words  given  below  and  practise  them. 

Verb  Noun 

a.   bring    bjiq  bringer       'bjiqa 

h.   ring       .1113  ringer         ^Jirja 

c.   sing       siq  singer         'sir)  9 

3.  When  the  ending  ing  follows  the  verb  ending  in  r),  there  is  no 
g  between  the  first  q  and  the  ending.     Study  the  following : 

a.   sing       sii]  singing       'siqir) 

h.   ring       .iiij  ringing       'jiijir) 

c.   bring     bjiq  bringing     'bjiqiq 

4.  When  the  ending  er  or  est  is  added  to  an  adjective  ending  in 
ng  (q),  the  sound  g  should  come  between  the  r)  and  the  ending.  Con- 
sider the  following  and  practise : 


a.   strong     stinr) 

stronger 

'st.ro  r)ga 

strongest 

'stiDQgist 

b.   long        Inq 

longer 

'lDr)g9 

longest 

'br)gist 

c.   young     JAij 

younger 

'JAQga 

youngest 

'JArigist 

5.  When  a  word  with  r)  in  the  first  syllable  ends  in  er  and  the  er 
is  not  a  suflix  but  is  a  part  of  the  original  word,  g  should  be  heard 
between  the  i]  and  the  final  vowel.     Study  and  practise  the  following : 

a.   finger     'fiijga  h.   linger     'lir)g9 

6.  Note  that  the  13  is  represented  by  the  letter  n  in  the  following 
words : 

a.  think     6ir)k  c.   ink        iqk  e.   monkey     'mAijkiT 

b.  bank     baeijk  d.   bunk     bAqk  /.   brink         bjirjk 

7.  Note  that  in  the  prefix  con  the  letter  n  is  pronounced  13  before  gr. 

a.  congress         'knqgJis 

b.  congregate     'knrjgJigelt 

c.  congruity      knr)  'giuiirtiT 

8.  r)  is  frequently  mispronounced  n  in  the  unstressed  syllable  ing. 
Pronounce  carefully  the  following  and  write  them  phonetically. 

a.  dancing  /.  making 

b.  laughing  g.  writing 

c.  studying  h.  leaping 

d.  playing  i.  pitching 

e.  tuning  j.  catching 
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9,  The  error  associated  with  the  above  words  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  "dropping  the  final  g."  Is  there  any  final  g  in  these  words? 
Is  this  "dropping  the  g"  a  correct  description  of  the  mistake? 

10.  Note  carefully  the  pronunciation  of  the  two  words  below.  In 
them  r)  is  frequently  changed  to  n. 

a.  length  lei]©       not     len9 

b.  strength         stjer)0    not     stienO 

11.  When  the  sound  r)  ends  a  word  and  the  following  word  begins 
with  a  vowel,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  intrude  g  between  the  q 
and  the  vowel.     Note  the  following  and  practise : 

a.  Long  Island  Inr)  'ailand 

h.  coming  off  'kAmiij  oif 

c.  stepping  in  'stepTr)  in 

d.  going  out  'gouir)  aut 

e.  sang  of  saer)  dv 

/.    flying  off  'fiaiii]  oif 

12.  Write  phonetically  the  following: 

a.  Bronx  /.  sink  k.  diphthongal 

b.  lingual  g.  sank  /.  donkey 

c.  conquest  h.  single  m.  wing 

d.  Conklin  i.  uncle  n.  staying  in 

e.  monk  j.  mingle  0.  wrangle 

13.  Give  orally  the  following  and  note  that  a  resonant  r)  assists  in 
the  rendering : 

a.  The  warm  sun  is  failing,  the  bleak  wind  is  wailing. 
The  bare  boughs  are  sighing,  the  pale  flowers  are  dying ; 

And  the  Year 
On  the  earth  her  death-bed,  in  a  shroud  of  leaves  dead, 
Is  lying. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

b.  Whate'er  the  theme,  the  maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending ; 
I  saw  her  singing  at  her  work. 

And  o'er  the  sickle  bending ;  — 
I  listened,  motionless  and  still ; 
And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill. 
The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 

Wordsworth 
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c.  Gone  were  but  the  Winter, 

Come  were  but  the  Spring, 
I  would  go  to  a  covert 
Where  the  birds  sing.^ 

d.  How  can  the  bird  that  is  born  for  joy 
Sit  in  a  cage  and  sing? 

How  can  a  child,  when  fears  annoy, 
But  droop  his  tender  wing. 
And  forget  his  youthful  spring? 

e.  If  all  our  lives  were  music 

Our  hearts  would  often  long 
For  one  sweet  strain  of  silence 
To  break  the  endless  song. 

/.   The  thing  we  long  for  that  we  are 
For  one  transcendent  moment. 


Christina  Rossetti 


William  Blake 


Henry  van  Dyke 


Lowell 


g.   His  life  was  generous  as  his  life  was  long  — 

Filled  to  the  brim  with  friendship  and  with  song. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder 

h.   There's  no  one  season  such  delight  can  bring 
As  summer,  autumn,  winter,  and  the  spring. 

William  Browne 
i.   Not  from  nobility  doth  virtue  spring, 
But  virtue  makes  fit  nobles  for  a  king. 

Quoted  by  William  Browne 

Give  Reasons  for  Doing  the  Following  Things  and  Discuss  Them 
with  Your  Class  Group 

1 .  Why  should  we  combat  a  foreign  influence  in  the  pronunciation 
of  English? 

2.  Why  should  we  become  familiar  with   language  tendencies  in 
pronunciation  ? 

3.  Why  should  we,  in  expressing  certain  thoughts,  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  resonance  of  a  language  sound?     Illustrate  with  r). 

4.  In  what  way  does  mispronunciation  of   words  in  general  use 
show  a  lack  of  observation  ? 

5.  See  if  you  can  find  in  your  library,  or  elsewhere,  any  information 
on  the  history  of  r)  in  our  language. 

^  From  "Spring  Quiet"  in  "Poetical  Works"  by  Christina  Rossetti.     By  per- 
mission of  The  Macmillan  Company,  pubUshers. 
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h,  aspirate 
h  haet  (hat) 
h     noise  sound 

Vibrator  —  air  blade  made  as  breath  issues  between  vocal  cords 
so  slightly  tensed  that  no  vibration  of  cords  occurs.  When  h 
precedes  a  vowel  the  air  current  is  further  restricted  in  the  mouth 
according  to  the  resonance  adjustment  that  is  made  for  the  vowel 
sound. 

For  h  the  resonating  space  is  shaped  with  the  tongue  lying 
neutral  in  the  mouth.  When  followed  by  a  vowel  it  is  variously 
shaped  according  to  the  shaping  required  for  the  vowel.  When 
h  precedes  a  vowel  the  tongue  position  for  the  vowel  is  taken  as 
h  is  produced  and  the  tensing  of  the  vocal  cords  follows  immedi- 
ately for  the  vowel  sound. 

h  is  a  continuant. 

English  spelling : 

h  is  represented  by  the  letter  h  as  in  had  (hasd).  The  special 
problem  associated  with  this  spelling  is  whether  or  not  h  is  pro- 
nounced. 

WORD    STUDY 

I.  Test  the  significance  of  the  letter  h  in  English  spellings  by  pro- 
nouncing the  following  words.     Write  them  phonetically. 

a.   hail  c.   exhaust  e.   honor 

h.   exhume  d.   heir  /.    home 
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2.   h  is  sometimes  incorrectly  omitted  before  the  sound  j.     ( 

refuUy  the  following 

words : 

a.   humid 

'hjuimid           not     'juimid 

b.   Hughes 

hjuiz                  not     juiz 

c.   humor 

^hju:ma             not     'juima 

d.   human 

'hjuiman           not     'juiman 

e.   humanity 

hjui'maenirtiT  not     jui'maenirtiT 

/.    humiliate 

hjui'milielt      not    jui'milieit 

Consider 


3.   h  is  sometimes  incorrectly  omitted  before  sounds,  other  than  j, 
when  h  begins  the  word.     Pronounce  the  following  : 


a. 

humble 

'hAmbl 

not 

^Ambl 

b. 

Humphrey 

'hAmiiix 

not 

^Amfjlr 

c. 

Hiram 

'hai.iam 

not 

'aljam 

d. 

husband 

'hAzband 

not 

'Azband 

e. 

hoist 

ho!st 

not 

olst 

/■ 

hypnotize 

'hipngtaiz 

not 

'ipnataiz 

g- 

homage 

'humids 

not 

'nmids 

4.   h  is  occasionally  incorrectly  inserted  because  of  the  spelling. 
Note  the  following : 


a.   herb 

3lb 

not    hsib 

b.   forehead 

'imid 

not     'io'Jhed 

c.   vehicle 

ViSkl 

not     vi'/hikl 

5.    Write  phonetically  the  following  : 

a.   Amherst  b.    Meehan  c.    Fordham 

d.    Graham  e.   Pelham 


6.  With  the  use  of  both  an  English  and  an  American  dictionary 
investigate  the  varying  usage  in  the  following  words.  Write  them 
phonetically  giving  the  American  and  the  English  pronunciation  of 
each  one. 

a.  Buckingham  c.   Bingham 

b.  Birmingham  d.   Burnham 

7.  Speak  the  following,  using  both  the  strong  and  the  weak  forms 
of  the  words  underlined.  Indicate  under  what  circumstance  each 
would  occur. 

a.  She  saw  her  go. 

b.  They  crowded  around  him. 

c.  It's  none  of  his  affairs. 
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8.   Note  in  the  following  how  the  thought  and  feeling  affect  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  h  in  its  force  and  its  volume. 

a.  Hail !  hail !   the  gang's  all  here  ! 

b.  The  human  rights  of  men  must  be  preserved. 

c.  Humanity  with  all  its  fears 
With  all  its  hopes  of  future  years 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate. 

Longfellow 

d.  This  be  the  verse  you  'grave  for  me : 

Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be ; 

Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea, 

And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

e.  There  is  more  love  than  hate,  more  hope  than  fear. 
In  the  mixed  murmur  of  the  human  heart. 

Henry  van  Dyke 

f.  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  ! 

Shakespeare 

g.  Our  hope  is  in  heroic  men 
Star-led  to  build  the  world  again. 

Make  way  for  Brotherhood  —  Make  way  for  Man.^ 

Edwin  Markham 
h.   Heaven  is  what  I  cannot  reach  ! 
The  apple  on  the  tree. 
Provided  it  do  hopeless  hang, 
That  "heaven"  is,  to  me. 

Emily  Dickinson 

i.   Between  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a  star, 

'Twixt  night  and  morn,  upon  the  horizon's  verge. 

How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are ! 
How  less  what  we  may  be !  The  eternal  surge 

Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on,  and  bears  afar 
Our  bubbles ;  as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge, 

Lash'd  from  the  foam  of  ages ;   while  the  graves 

Of  empires  heave  but  like  some  passing  waves. 


j.       Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast, 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest. 

k.   Handsome  is  that  handsome  does. 
Copyrighted  by  the  author  and  used  by  his  permission. 


Byron 

Pope 
Goldsmith 
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Directions  Worth  Following.     Discuss  Your  Findings  with  Your 

Class  Group 

1.  Investigate  the  insertion  of,  and  the  omission  of  h  in  English 
cockney  accent.  Bring  five  illustrations  to  class  written  in  phonetic 
script. 

2.  See  if  you  can  find  any  evidence  that  phonetic  ease  or  difficulty 
has  affected  and  is  affecting  language  use. 

3.  Explain  and  illustrate  how  some  errors  in  the  use  of  h  would 
operate  unfavorably  in  some  business  or  social  contact. 

4.  Describe  conditions  in  the  world  today  that  may  bring  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  English  and  of  the  Americans  nearer  together. 

5.  Discuss  the  fate  of  h  in  the  weak  forms  of  pronouns. 


i 


STUDY   UNIT   LII 

PRONUNCIATION 

FOREWORD 

We  have  been  considering  sounds  and  their  use  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  production  in  English  speech.  We  have  dwelt 
largely  upon  errors  of  carelessness  in  production  and  in  choice 
of  sounds.  We  are  now  ready  to  consider  a  phase  of  word  study 
in  which  errors  occur,  not  necessarily  because  one  has  poor  use 
of  the  voice  mechaaism  or  poor  production  of  English  sounds, 
but  because  he  lacks  knowledge  of  the  sounds  and  of  the  place 
for  stress  in  a  given  word.  We  will  briefly  consider  English  pro- 
nunciation as  such.  The  limitations  of  this  book  will  admit  of 
only  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will 
be  enough  to  arouse  your  observation  and  to  develop  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject  that  will  function  in  your  daily  speech 
experiences. 

The  pronunciation  of  an  English  word  has  to  do  with  the  sounds 
that  compose  it,  and  with  the  application  of  syllable  stress  upon 
some  of  these  sounds.  The  nature  of  these  sounds  in  a  given 
word  and  the  choice  of  a  syllable  or  syllables  for  stress  are  deter- 
mined, as  has  been  stated,  by  general  usage  and  by  the  speech  of 
cultured  and  educated  people.  Choice  in  sound  and  in  stress  are 
made  in  the  words  of  a  language.  These  choices  establish  stand- 
ards for  pronunciation  or  styles  in  pronunciation.  To  know  a 
language  one  must  know  these  standards.  All  good  dictionaries 
give  a  dependable  record  of  them  for  the  period  in  which  they  are 
published.     The  correct  pronunciation  of  a  word  in  any  language 
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necessitates  a  knowledge  of  the  accepted  use  of  sound  and  stress 
in  that  word. 

Customs  in  use  of  stress  and  in  vowel  and  in  consonant  use 
change  somewhat  in  the  course  of  years.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary that  dictionaries  be  kept  up-to-date  and  that  those  who 
consult  them  as  authorities  be  informed  as  to  their  period  of 
publication.  Words  that  once  had  a  sound  pronounced  may 
drop  that  sound.  The  /  has  long  since  disappeared  from  the 
word  often.  The  stress  in  a  word  in  one  period  of  its  history  may 
be  different  from  what  it  is  in  another.  Our  word  academy  was 
once  stressed  upon  the  first  and  last  syllables,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
claimed  it  "properly"  should  be  so.  Herbert  Spenser  stressed 
the  second  syllable  of  character,  and  both  Dryden  and  Pope 
stressed  the  second  syllable  of  the  word  essay. 

There  may  develop  a  change  in  the  vowel  quality  or  in  the 
consonants  to  be  used.  The  h  in  hospital,  philologists  tell  us,  was 
not  pronounced  up  to  the  last  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  at 
that  time  the  second  vowel  in  obliged  was  ii.  Also  the  sound  a: 
in  palm  and  calm  was  once  looked  upon  with  disfavor.  We 
today,  as  speakers,  are  specially  concerned  with  those  standards 
and  styles  in  pronunciation  that  obtain  in  our  own  day,  the  use 
of  which  may  give  to  us  facility  and  confidence  in  spoken  com- 
munication. 

It  is  a  possible  thing  to  know  the  accepted  pronunciation  of  a 
word  and  yet  to  say  it  very  imperfectly  from  the  standpoint  of 
voice  and  speech.  One  may  know  that  the  word  just  is,  in  its 
accepted  form,  pronounced  dsAst  and  yet  this  same  speaker  may 
be  carelessly  saying  dsist.  On  the  other  hand,  a  speaker  may 
not  know  that  the  stress  in  positively  should  be,  according  to 
general  standards,  on  the  first  syllable.  He  puts  it  on  the  third 
syllable.  His  voice  use  is  good  and  his  speaking  of  the  sounds 
which  he  thinks  to  be  right  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  production, 
pleasing  to  the  ear  of  the  listener.  His  error  is  due  to  lack  of 
information  and  not  to  carelessness  in  production.  However, 
unusual  pronunciation  of  a  word,  even  though  it  is  spoken  with 
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good  use  of  voice  and  without  distortion  of  sound,  may  in  some 
cases  be  something  of  a  shock  to  the  ear  of  a  discriminating 
listener  and  thus  become  an  interference  in  communication. 

STANDARDS    IN   PRONUNCIATION 

Standards  for  pronunciation  of  the  great  majority  of  EngHsh 
words  seem  to  be  agreed  upon  by  people  speaking  the  EngUsh 
language.  In  these  words  an  American,  an  Englishman,  an  Aus- 
tralian, a  Canadian,  use  approximately  the  same  vowels,  the  same 
consonants,  and  the  same  stress.  The  speech  of  all  of  these  varies 
mostly  in  its  intonation  pattern.  Outside  of  this  great  majority 
of  words  to  the  pronunciation  of  which  all  subscribe  there  are 
many  words  that  are  pronounced  differently  by  different  people 
speaking  English.  This  is  true  of  different  national  groups  and 
of  different  people  within  any  one  national  group. 

Geographical  conditions  have  their  influences  and  their  rights. 
The  best  speech  of  northern  England  has  characteristics  in  some 
respects  unlike  the  so-called  "standard  speech"  of  southern  Eng- 
land. The  East  and  the  West  and  the  South  of  the  United 
States  have  varying  usages. 

As  a  people  who  speak  English  we  should  be  interested  in  these 
variations  but  we  are  primarily  concerned  with  those  standards 
that  are  generally  accepted  in  our  own  country.  We  use  in  the 
United  States  hundreds  of  English  words  on  the  pronunciation  of 
which  the  majority  of  Americans  are  agreed.  But  outside  of 
these  "hundreds"  there  are  many  words  in  which  two  or  more 
pronunciations  are  heard  but  all  not  generally  indorsed.  With 
these  we  are  especially  concerned.  They  are  sometimes  common 
or  usual  words,  sometimes  unusual  words.  To  whom  or  to  what 
shall  we  go  for  the  answer  as  to  how  these  words  are  to  be  pro- 
nounced? We  turn,  naturally,  to  the  dictionaries  and  to  the 
speech  of  the  majority  of  educated  and  cultured  speakers.  But 
in  considering  the  latter  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
many  educated  Americans  use,  occasionally,  pronunciations  that 
do  not  conform  to  those  used  currently  by  the  majority  of  literate 
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Americans.  We  shall  find  also  in  pursuing  the  observation  that 
the  same  persons  use  different  pronunciations  of  the  same  word 
at  different  times.  The  problem  becomes  an  interesting  but  con- 
fusing one.  You  are  advised  not  to  form  your  conclusions  with 
insufficient  evidence  and  to  keep  an  open  mind  on  the  subject. 
You  are  also  warned  to  avoid  "going  by  Webster,"  or  "going  by 
Century,"  or  "going  by  Jones,"  or  "going  by  Standard,"  or 
"going  by"  any  one  dictionary.  Study  them  all  and  other  mod- 
ern treatises  on  pronunciation ;  listen  to  the  speech  of  many 
educated  persons  and  form  a  conclusion  according  to  conclusive 
evidence  only. 

There  are  many  words  not  in  general  use  that  are  frequently 
mispronounced  when  a  speaker  suddenly  finds  himself  called  upon 
to  use  them.  Such  words  may  be  unusual  literary  words  that 
one  may  come  across  in  oral  reading  or  words  that  are  used  more 
often  by  a  class  or  a  profession  than  by  the  general  public. 

There  are  pronunciation  difficulties  that  concern  proper  nouns 
—  names  of  states,  cities,  rivers,  streets,  persons. 

There  are  styles  in  pronunciation  during  periods  of  time  just 
as  there  are  styles  in  clothes  and  decisions  must  be  made  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  wise  to  follow  the  style.  This  latter  may  be 
created  by  a  special  class,  or  by  some  special  condition,  social  or 
otherwise,  by  the  stage  use,  or  by  some  other  force  which  is 
sufficiently  compelling  to  secure  a  following. 

There  are  changes  in  pronunciation  that  may  be  brought  about 
in  a  given  period  of  time  because  of  some  condition  which  brings 
about  increased  use  of  words  or  attitudes  toward  older  pronun- 
ciations. 

There  is,  too,  the  problem  of  pronunciation  that  concerns  itself 
with  new  words  brought  into  a  language  by  changing  social  con- 
ditions or  by  science  or  discovery. 

Words  borrowed  from  foreign  languages  for  permanent  use  in 
our  own  present  a  special  problem.  Shall  they  be  given  their 
native  pronunciation  or  shall  they  be  Anglicized?  The  answer 
has  been  made  in  both  ways  and  by  a  mixture  of  both  ways. 
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All  of  the  above  conditions  demand  actual  knowledge  and  in- 
formation as  to  customs  and  standards.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary for  the  student  of  speech  to  be  alert  and  observing  in  matters 
of  pronunciation  and  often  to  be  willing  to  do  research  work 
through  dictionaries  and  other  available  sources  for  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  problem. 

WORD    STUDY 

Pronunciation  and  Syllable  Stress 

I .  The  words  in  the  following  list  are  frequently  mispronounced  or 
are  pronunciation  problems.  You  are  asked  to  investigate  their  pro- 
nunciation through  the  use  of  several  dictionaries  or  other  books  of 
standing  on  pronunciation  and  also  to  observe  these  words  as  you 
hear  them  in  daily  use  by  the  educated  people  around  you.  Plan  with 
your  class  group  to  discuss  them  over  a  period  of  several  weeks.  See 
if  you  can  add  any  words  to  the  list. 


a.   abdomen 

/.    construe 

absolutely 

contrary 

acclimated 

costuming 

address 

coyote 

adept 

decorous 

b.   admirable 

g.   design 

adult 

despicable 

adverse 

dictator 

aggrandize 

dirigible 

alHes 

eczema 

c.   ally 

h.   epitome 

amenity 

evidently 

amicable 

exemplary 

applicable 

exquisite 

aristocrat 

finance 

d.   aspirant 

i.   formidable 

automobile 

gondola 

Broadway 

guardian 

broad-minded 

grimace 

burlesque 

harass 

e.   calliope 

j.   hospitable 

catamaran 

ice  cream 

cerebrum 

idea 

champion 

imaginative 

condolence 

impious 
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k. 


impotent 

incomparable 

indisputable 

inexplicable 

inexorable 

infamous 

influence 

inquiry 

irreparable 

irrevocable 


m.   msane 
interesting 
lamentable 
lighthearted 
located 

n.   mankind 
masquerade 
mischievous 
municipal 
museum 


0.   mustache 

narrow-minded 
nearsightedness 
open-minded 
orchestra 

p.   ordeal 
overgrown 
positively 
precedence 
precedent 

q.   preferable 
presentation 
pretense 
recess 
research 

r.   respiratory 
resources 
romance 
roundabout 
shampoo 


s.   superfluous 
swastika 
theater 
tribune 
vagary 

2.  Select  from  the  above  list  ten  words  that  belong,  more  or  less, 
to  your  daily  working  vocabulary  and  write  in  phonetic  script  their 
correct  pronunciation  after  having  consulted  at  least  three  good  refer- 
ences. 

3.  Note,  as  previously  indicated  in  the  Study  Unit  on  Stress,  that 
syllable  stress  is  sometimes  indicative  of  the  part  of  speech.  Study 
the  following  pairs  of  words  and  write  phonetically  any  five  of  them. 


a.   absent  (verb) 
absent  (adj.) 

h.   address  (noun) 
address  (verb) 

c.  aged  (verb) 
aged  (adj.) 

d.  attribute  (noun) 
attribute  (verb) 


h. 


annex  (noun) 
annex  (verb) 

cement  (noun) 
cement  (verb) 

compact  (noun) 
compact  (adj.) 

conflict  (noun) 
conflict  (verb) 
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i.   essay  (noun) 
essay  (verb) 

j.   learned  (verb) 
learned  (adj.) 

k.   minute  (noun) 
minute  (adj.) 

/.    object  (noun) 
object  (verb) 

m.   perfume  (noun) 
perfume  (verb) 

n.   permit  (noun) 
permit  (verb) 


produce  (noun) 
produce  (verb) 

progress  (noun) 
progress  (verb) 

project  (noun) 
project  (verb) 

protest  (noun) 
protest  (verb) 

rebel  (noun) 
rebel  (verb) 

transfer  (noun) 
transfer  (verb) 


4.  Explain  how  misplaced  syllable  stress  may  become  an  interfer- 
ence in  the  communication  of  ideas. 

5.  Discuss  the  following  quotation  from  Emily  Dickinson. 

The  treason  of  an  accent 

Might  vilify  the  joy  — 
To  breathe,  —  corrode  the  rapture 

Of  sanctity  to  be. 

6.  Discuss  and  illustrate  the  following  statement  by  John  Ruskin 
and  make  clear  to  what  extent  it  is  true. 

So  also  the  accent,  or  turn  of  expression  of  a  single  sentence, 
will  at  once  mark  a  scholar.  And  this  is  so  strongly  felt,  so  con- 
clusively admitted,  by  educated  persons,  that  a  false  accent  or 
mistaken  syllable  is  enough,  in  the  parliament  of  any  civilized 
nation,  to  assign  to  a  man  a  certain  degree  of  inferior  standing 
forever. 

Pronunciation  and  Vowel  Sounds 

Study  the  accepted  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  sounds  used  in 
the  following  words.  To  some  of  these  your  attention  has  been 
called  in  previous  study  units. 

3-   aye  5. 


accompanist 
acoustics 
adjourn 
ague 

almond 
amenable 
aviation 
ay 


aye 
bade 
because 
bouquet 

brusque 
cHque 
cowardice 
engine 


era 

extraordinary 
faucet 
film 

financial 
garish 
genuine 
hospital 
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7.  hovel 
instead 
inveigle 
isolate 

8.  joust 
just 
neuritis 
parent 


9.   pathos 
penal 
poem 
predecessor 

10.   presentation 
radiator 
radio 
raspberry 


11.  route 
salient 
sinecure 
sirup 

12.  squalor 
student 
Tuesday 
zoology 


Pronunciation  and  Consonant  Sounds 

Study  the  accepted  pronunciation  of  the  following  words  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  consonant  sounds  used.  To  some  of  these 
your  attention  has  also  been  called  in  earher  study  units. 


I. 

absurd 

architect 

arctic 

5- 

diphthong 

discern 

English 

9- 

often 

poignant 

pumpkin 

2. 

baths 

because 

candidate 

6. 

exit 
herb 
hundred 

10. 

quay 

recognize 

resources 

3- 

cavalry 

coincidence 

coincident 

7- 

language 

length 

lichen 

II. 

strength 

subtle 

towards 

4- 

coupon 

cupboard 

diphtheria 

8. 

luxury 
mirage 
moths 

12. 

tremendous 

usage 

with 

Words  of  Two  or  More  Accepted  Pronunciations 

There  are  many  English  words  of  more  than  one  accepted  pro- 
nunciation and  many,  also,  that  are  pronounced  differently  in  the 
United  States  from  what  they  are  in  England.  Find  out  what 
there  is  of  interest  about  the  varying  pronunciations  of  the 
following  words  and  follow  your  investigation  with  group  dis- 
cussion. 


.   advertisement 

2.    economics 

again 

either 

bath 

Elizabethan 

been 

illustrate 

clerk 

iodine 
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laugh 

leisure 

neither 

4.   pianist 
quinine 
scenic 

nephew 
peremptory 

secretary 
tomato 
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Pronunciation  of  Proper  Nouns  and  Adjectives 

Proper  nouns  and  adjectives  often  present  problems  in  pronun- 
ciation.    Study  and  then  have  a  group  discussion  of  the  following  : 


I. 

Aeschylus 
Akron 
Alabama 
Arabic 

5.    Detroit 
February 
Harvard 
Hawaiian 

g.    More 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New  Orleans 

2. 

Arkansas 
Asia 
Avon 
Boston 

6.   Hooper 
Houston 
Hughes 
Illinois 

ID.   Oedipus 
Penelope 
Roosevelt 
St.  Louis 

3- 

Bowdoin 
Buenos  Aires 
Caribbean 
Chicago 

7.   Iowa 
Italian 
Jerusalem 
Kansas 

II.   San  Jose 
,     San  Juan 
Thames 
Wadsworth 

4- 

Chinese 
Cincinnati 
Colorado 
Cooper 

8.   Los  Angeles 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Moore 

12.    Wordsworth 
Ypres 
Xenophon 
Xerxes 

Pronunciation  of  Borrowed  Words 

Ponder  the  pronunciation  of  the  following  borrowed  words  or 
expressions.  Determine  whether  we  use  the  pronunciation  of  the 
language  from  which  they  came  or  fully  or  partially  Anglicize 
them.     Have  both  group  discussion  and  phonetic  transcription. 


amateur 

3- 

esprit  de 

corps 

5- 

recipe 

apropos 

faux  pas 

regime 

au  revoir 

finale 

rendezvous 

chauffeur 

fracas 

resume 

connoisseur 

garage 

revue 

debris 

4- 

gratis 

6. 

rodeo 

debut 

hors  d'ceuvre 

seance 

demitasse 

premiere 

terra  cotta 

depot 

prestige 

valet 

entre  nous 

protege 

verbatim 
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Questions  to  Answer  and  Things  to  Do 

1.  What  disadvantage  is  there  to  the  speaker  in  mispronouncing 
the  name  of  an  author  who  is  well  known  to  educated  people  ? 

2.  Can  you  think  of  any  authors,  musicians,  scholars,  whose  names 
you  have  heard  occasionally  mispronounced? 

3.  List  ten  words  associated  with  any  of  the  following  groups  that 
need  care  in  pronunciation. 

a.  agriculture  d.   industry  ,^ 
architecture                      legal  terms 

art  motion  pictures 

b.  aviation  e.   names  of  cloth 
commerce  names  of  flowers 
electricity  radio 

c.  games  /.  science 
government  theatre 
groceries  the  home 

4.  Tell  whether  the  following  statements  are  true  or  false  : 

a.  Care  in  choice  of  words  is  not  so  important  as  care  in  pronun- 
ciation of  words. 

b.  We  should  always  adopt  the  dictionary  pronunciation  of  a  word 
though  we  never  hear  it  said  that  way  even  by  educated  people. 

c.  The  pronunciation  of  words  is  set  and  fixed  for  all  time. 

d.  To  know  a  word  you  should  know  its  meaning  and  its  accepted 
pronunciation. 

e.  Incorrect  pronunciation  never  leads  to  misspelling. 

5.  Discuss  any  circumstances  when  mispronunciation  of  words 
has  caused  embarrassment  to  the  speaker. 

6.  Find  out  the  names  of  at  least  five  dictionaries  that  may  be 
consulted  with  confidence  in  what  they  record. 

7.  Investigate  the  history  of  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary. 

8.  Do  you  know  of  any  dictionary  that  uses  the  symbols  of  the 
International  Phonetic  Alphabet? 

9.  Look  up  some  pronunciations  from  Dr.  Johnson's  dictionary. 

10.  Discuss  some  pronunciations  that  you  have  heard  over  the 
radio. 

11.  Discuss  the  following  quotations: 

a.  Cultivated  Americans  do  not  all  speak  alike  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  do  not  move  in  mutually  exclusive  and  self-centered  circles 
in  their  habits  of  speech. 

George  P.  Krapp 
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b.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  speech  does  not  often  attract  notice  to  itself 
unless  it  is  markedly  peculiar. 

George  P.  Krapp 

c.  The  only  good  reason  for  deviating  from  the  received  standard 
of  English  speech  is  ignorance  of  it. 

H.  C.  Wyld 
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As  we  study  the  sounds  of  English,  the  pronunciation  of  Eng- 
Hsh,  and  the  spelHng  of  English  and  observe  the  discrepancies 
between  the  latter  two  we  realize  that  some  great  processes  of 
change  have  taken  place  that  account  for  them.  It  is  a  fact  that 
English  was  not  always  spoken  as  it  is  today.  Many  hundreds  of 
years  of  use  have  wrought  innumerable  changes  in  its  spoken  form. 

If  you  are  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  English  spelling  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  changes  in  spoken  English,  recall  that  printing 
was  brought  into  England  by  William  Caxton  soon  after  its  inven- 
tion about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  that,  from 
that  time  to  the  present  day,  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  to 
preserve  the  form  of  the  written  word.  No  such  definite  control 
has  been  exerted  over  the  spoken  form  and  great  changes  have 
been  taking  place  in  it  since  the  time  of  Chaucer  in  1400.  Before 
that  time  the  letters  represented  sounds  more  accurately  than 
they  ever  have  since. 

Let  us  take  just  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
this  language  of  ours  and  see  if,  through  it,  we  can  get  an  under- 
standing of  some  of  the  conditions  and  problems  that  confront 
us  in  the  use  of  our  language  today. 

THE  ANCESTRY   OF   ENGLISH 
The  Early  Briton 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  England  were  the  Britons,  a  Celtic 
people,  who  made  their  way  westward  from  the  continent  of 
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Europe  hundreds  of  years  before  Christ.  It  is  supposed  that 
they  were  driven  to  what  we  now  know  as  England  by  the  push- 
ing of  other  primitive  tribes  that  moved  westward  over  Europe. 
These  people  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Welsh,  the  Irish,  and  the 
Highland  Scotch  people,  including  many  at  the  present  time  who 
speak  a  Celtic  language.  Only  these  three  sections  of  Celtic 
influence  remain  in  Great  Britain  today  because  of  the  early  sub- 
jugation of  the  Celts  by  conquering  peoples.  This  was  so  com- 
plete that  little  trace  of  the  Celtic  language  is  found  in  the 
English  of  our  day.  Although  English  is  generally  spoken  in 
Ireland,  there  is  a  movement  to  bring  back  into  more  general  use 
the  old  Celtic  language. 

The  Early  Roman  —  55  b.c. 

The  first  conqueror  of  the  Britons  was  Julius  Caesar  in  55  B.C. 
Encouraged  by  his  successful  campaigns  on  the  continent  he 
crossed  to  what  is  now  England.  He  drove  the  Britons  north- 
ward and  westward  and  built  huge  walls  in  Scotland  to  keep  them 
back.  This  struggle  for  supremacy  by  the  Romans  continued 
until  the  fifth  century  a.d.  when  the  Roman  soldiers  were  recalled 
from  the  land  they  called  Britannia  to  take  care  of  their  own 
country  which  was  suffering  from  invading  hordes. 

Although  the  Romans  held  dominion  over  the  early  Britons  for 
several  hundred  years  few  words  remain  in  our  English  language 
to  remind  us  of  this  fact.  These  few  are  mostly  the  names  of 
places.  It  is  believed  that  the  Latin  word  castra,  a  camp,  is  to 
be  found  in  a  changed  form  in  the  words  Worcester,  Manchester, 
Lancaster,  Winchester,  Dorchester,  and  in  other  words  of  similar 
endings.  A  trace  of  the  Latin  word  colonia,  a  colony,  is  in  the 
word  Lincoln.  It  is  also  claimed  that  from  this  early  invasion  of 
England  by  the  Romans  we  received  our  word  street  from  strata 
via,  a  paved  way,  and  the  word  mile,  from  the  Latin  milia 
passuum,  meaning  a  thousand  paces. 

In  strong  contrast  to  these  few  words  that  remain  from  this 
early  invasion  of  England  by  the  Romans,  consider  carefully  the 
linguistic  influences  of  the  later  and  more  important  conquests. 
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Germanic  —  Fifth  Century 

A  large  proportion,  variously  estimated  from  one-fifth  to  less 
than  one-half,  of  the  words  that  make  up  the  English  language 
of  our  day  are  an  inheritance  from  the  Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes,  and 
Danes,  Germanic  tribes  that  made  their  appearance  in  England 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eleventh  century.  These  Angles  and  Saxons 
came  from  somewhere  in  western  Europe,  generally  considered  to 
have  been  the  region  of  Holland  and  the  west  German  coast 
nearby.  The  Danes  were  from  Scandinavia.  These  various 
tribes  held  the  ascendancy  at  different  times  over  the  Britons. 
The  latter  were  so  completely  overcome  that  the  customs  and 
language  of  the  conquering  people  became  the  customs  and  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  With  them  the  English  language  can  be 
said  to  have  had  its  origin. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  gave  us  our  short  and  simple  words,  and  the 
name  of  England  itself.  This  was  derived  from  the  word  Angles, 
the  name  of  a  tribe  which  history  tells  us  was  somewhat  more 
numerous  and  more  widely  distributed  than  the  other  invading 
Germanic  tribes.  Listed  among  the  many  words  that  show  the 
Germanic  influence  we  find  the  following : 

bread,  swine,  father,  man,  deer,  work,  house,  help,  shoe,  buy, 
calf,  mother,  want,  call,  skin,  scare,  husband. 

Roman  or  Latin  —  Seventh  Century 

About  150  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  in 
England  there  appeared  on  the  same  soil  a  band  of  Christian 
missionaries  from  Rome  who  not  only  Christianized  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  but  left  a  definite  Latin  influence  on  the  language  to  the 
extent  of  many  hundred  words.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Latin  was  the  language  of  the  church.  Among  these  Latin  words 
were  many  that  were  of  Greek  origin  that  had  been  taken  over 
into  Latin.  Licluded  in  the  long  list  of  words  that  resulted  from 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  England  are  the  following : 

apostle,  alms,  mass,  pope,  carol,  monk,  gospel,  shrine,  nun, 
priesthood,  archbishop,  abbot,  calendar. 
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Norman  —  Eleventh  Century 

Another  Roman  or  Latin  influence  came  in  the  eleventh  century 
through  the  invasion  of  England  by  the  Normans  under  William 
the  Conqueror.  These  Normans,  years  before  this,  had  migrated 
from  approximately  the  same  country  as  the  Angles  and  Saxons, 
had  gone  to  the  north  of  France  and  there  had  adopted  the 
French  language  of  that  day,  which  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Latin.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  contrast,  that  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  who  went  to  England  retained  their  own  language. 

When  the  Normans  conquered  England  in  1060  French  be- 
came the  language  of  the  court  and  it  was  not  many  years 
before  Englishmen  of  prominence  and  position  were  compelled 
to  learn  the  new  language.  The  great  mass  of  the  people,  how- 
ever, continued  to  speak  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  two  languages 
existed  side  by  side  for  many  years.  In  less  than  two  centuries 
after  the  conquest  the  normal  conditions  of  life  that  necessitated 
the  intermingling  of  these  people  brought  the  two  languages  to- 
gether with  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  ascendancy.  This  blending  of 
the  two  has  made  our  language  rich  in  synonyms,  because  words 
from  each  language  were  retained  for  the  same  thing. 

Consider  the  following  words  as  illustrative  of  the  Norman- 
French  influence  on  the  English  language.  Note  their  meaning, 
and  see  what  they  tell  of  the  people  themselves : 

state,  veal,  mutton,  pork,  government,  tax,  navy,  property, 
battle,  siege,  parliament,  judge,  mayor,  sovereign,  crime,  jury, 
arms,  fortress,  castle,  town,  penalty,  attorney,  miracle,  sacra- 
ment, chaplain,  saint. 

Roman  or  Latin  —  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries 

During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  an  interest  in 
Latin  and  Greek  was  developed  in  England  as  part  of  the  Revival 
of  Learning.  Many  words  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin  were 
brought  into  English  at  that  time  and  many  French  words  which 
were  of  Latin  origin  were  remodeled  to  a  form  that  more  closely 
resembled  the  Latin. 
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INFLUENCES   IN   THE    GROWTH   OF   ENGLISH 

The  earty  influences  on  our  language  were  the  immediate  result 
of  war  and  conquest.  The  social  changes  resulting  from  them 
were  the  chief  cause  of  language  changes.  Since  that  time  vari- 
ous conditions  in  times  of  war  and  peace  have  added,  almost  im- 
measurably, to  the  richness  and  fullness  of  the  language  as  we 
know  it  today.  The  English  language  has  been  steadily  adapting 
itself  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  changing  world.  As  we  look  back 
over  its  history  we  can  read  the  history  of  the  English  people. 
Consider  the  following  as  among  the  influences  that  have  brought 
about  language  changes  and  development : 

1.  War  and  conquest 

2.  Exploration  and  discovery 

3.  Territorial  expansion  and  settlement 

4.  Trade  and  travel 

5.  Government  and  institutions 

6.  Religion 

7.  Life  and  social  customs 

8.  Inventions 

9.  Manufacture 

10.  Learning 

11.  Writers  and  speakers 

12.  Arts  and  sciences 

13.  Immigration 

All  of  these  influences,  operating  during  the  years  from  the 
time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans  to  the  present  day,  have 
given  us  a  language  full  of  historical  significance,  suited  to  the 
needs  of  each  succeeding  generation,  and  capa.ble  of  vivid  and 
revealing  communication. 

MAKE-UP    OF   OUR    LANGUAGE   TODAY 

It  is  estimated  that  about  one-fifth  of  our  words  of  today  are 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  They  are  among  our  short,  simple,  and 
sturdy  words  typical  of  the  people  from  whom  we  inherited  them. 
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From  the  time  of  the  Normans  French  words  have  been  coming 
into  EngHsh  and  today  they  comprise  a  Httle  less  than  two-fifths 
of  the  language.  These  are,  of  course,  closely  associated  with  the 
Latin  but  another  large  percentage  have  come  directly  from  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek.  A  large  number  have  been  borrowed  from 
almost  every  other  country  in  the  world.  We  see  our  language 
today  a  composite  of  many  languages,  yet  with  characteristics  — 
life,  beauty,  vigor  —  distinctly  and  peculiarly  its  own  and  exceed- 
ing in  vocabulary  other  languages  of  the  world. 

In  this  enrichment  of  our  language  various  methods  have  been 
in  use.     The  following  are  among  them  : 

1.  The  borrowing  of  words  from  other  languages. 

2.  Using  combinations  of  known  words  for  new  things. 

3.  Building  from  roots  of  older  languages. 

4.  Using  prefixes. 

5.  Adding  sufiixes. 

6.  Giving  additional  meanings  to  old  words. 

7.  Shortening  of  old  words. 

8.  Coining  of  words. 

9.  Inventing  of  slang  words  and  expressions. 

STUDY    NOTES 

Let  us  note  very  briefly  the  results  of  these  various  methods  as  we 
find  them  in  our  language  today. 

I.   Borrowed  words. 

The  following  are  illustrative  of  borrowed  words  that  have  become 
a  definite  part  of  our  language.  Note  the  language  from  which  they 
came  and  see  in  how  many  cases  you  can  give  the  reasons  or  circum- 
stances for  the  borrowing.  What  pronunciation  problem  do  these 
words  present?     Consult  your  dictionaries.     Write  ten  phonetically. 

a.  camouflage  (French)  g.  table  d'hote  (French) 

h.  chauffeur  (French)  h.  precis  (French) 

c.  mikado  (Japanese)  i.  shamrock  (Celtic) 

d.  bonus  (Latin)  j.  cocoa  (Portuguese) 

e.  data  (Latin)  k.  hors  d'oeuvre  (French) 
/.  recipe  (French)  /.  samovar  (Russian) 
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m. 

opera  (Italian) 

t. 

tea  (Chinese) 

n. 

canoe  (American  Indian) 

u. 

amateur  (French) 

0. 

yacht  (Dutch) 

V. 

zebra  (African  tribes) 

P- 

faux  pas  (French) 

w. 

coffee  (Turkish) 

q- 

pathos  (Greek) 

X. 

exit  (Latin) 

r. 

algebra  (Arabic) 

y- 

desperado  (Spanish) 

s. 

pretzel  (German) 

2. 

debut  (French) 

Have  each  student  in  your  group  add  one  word  to  this  list  and 
discuss  its  origin.  _^ 

2.    Combinations  of  known  words  for  new  things. 

The  following  words  in  common  use  today  were  made  from  other 
known  words.     Note  the  use  of  stress  in  them. 

a.  signboard  k.  New  York 

b.  overdue  /.  ferryboat 

c.  forecast  m.  somebody 

d.  bookstore  n.  viewpoint 

e.  spendthrift  o.  homelike 
/.  afternoon  p.  baseball 
g.  bystander  q.  everyone 
h.  henceforth  r.  bookworm 
i.  pathfinder  s.  highminded 
j.  highland  t.  dreadnought 

See  how  many  words  each  member  of  your  group  can  add  to  the 
above  list  in  a  given  number  of  minutes. 

Ponder  the  following  word  combinations  and  note  how  far  the  figure 
of  speech  has  taken  us  from  the  literal  meaning  of  the  separate  words. 


a. 

one-horse 

e. 

bonehead 

b. 

high-brow 

/• 

joy  ride 

c. 

has-been 

g- 

sob  sister 

d. 

go-getter 

h. 

standpatter 

Try  to  add  at  least  six  to  the  above  list  three  of  which  are  in  fairly 
good  standing  and  three  of  which  are  common  terms  of  contempt  not 
in  general  good  use. 

3.   Words  from  roots  of  older  languages. 

The  words  below  exemplify  the  plan  of  building  English  words  from 
the  roots  of  other  languages.  Study  them  and  see  if  you  can  give 
two  additional  words  formed  from  each  root. 
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Words 
fact,  factual,  affect,  bene- 
factor 

visibility,     vision,     visual, 
television 

conductor,     product,     ab- 
duct, education 
permit,  submit,  admission, 
transmit 

telegraph,  telephone,  telep- 
athy, telescope 
democracy,  democrat,  aca- 
demic, epidemic 
autograph,     graphic,     di- 
graph, photograph 
phonetic,  phonograph,  tele- 
phone, symphony 

Play  a  game  with  your  group  by  seeing  who  can  name,  in  a  given 
time,  the  largest  number  of  words  formed  from  the  following  roots : 

a.  cred,  believe  (Latin)  g.   crypto,  hide  (Greek) 

b.  tract,  draw  (Latin)  h.   bios,  life  (Greek) 

c.  port,  carry  (Latin)  i. 

d.  die,  say  (Latin)  j. 

e.  reg,  rule  (Latin)  k. 
/.  scend,  climb  (Latin)  /. 

4.    Words  built  by  use  of  prefixes. 

The  following  words  illustrate  the  plan  of  adding  to  the  language 
vocabulary  by  means  of  prefixes. 


Root 

Meaning 

Language 

0. 

fac 

do 

Latin 

b. 

vid,  vis 

see 

Latin 

c. 

due 

lead 

Latin 

d. 

mitt,  misi 

send 

Latin 

e. 

tele 

far,  far  off 

Greek 

/• 

demos 

people 

Greek 

g- 

graph 

write 

Greek 

h. 

phon 

sound 

Greek 

cosmos,  world  (Greek) 
micros,  small  (Greek) 
neuron,  nerve  (Greek) 
chronos,  time  (Greek) 


Prefix 

Meaning 

Language 

Words 

a. 

out 

surpassing 

Anglo- 

Saxon 

outlast,  outlive,  outreach 

b. 

fore 

in  front,  ahead 

Anglo- 

Saxon 

forearm,  forecast,  fore- 
father 

c. 

un 

not 

Anglo- 

Saxon 

unable,  unwilling,  uncer- 
tain 

d. 

a 

in  or  on 

Anglo- 

Saxon 

afire,  afloat,  asleep 

e. 

ante 

before 

Latin 

antecedent,  anticipate, 
antedate 

/• 

pre 

before 

Latin 

predict,  prevent,  preside 

S- 

sub 

under 

Latin 

subway,  submerge,  sub- 
mit 

k. 

circum 

around 

Latin 

circumstance,  circumfer- 
ence, circumnavigate 
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Language 

Words 

Latin 

educate,    exodus,    elocu- 

tion 

Greek 
Greek 
Greek 
Greek 

antipathy,  antisocial 
polygon,  polysyllable 
monogram,  monosyllable 
hypersensitive,       hyper- 
critical 

Greek 

apathy,  atheist 

Prefix  Meaning 

i.   e  or  ex     out  of,  from 

j.  anti  against 

k.  poly  many 

/.  mono  one 

m.  hyper  too 

n.   a  or  an    without,  not 

Have  a  group  contest,  with  a  time  limit, 
largest  number  of  words  in  general  use 
following  prefixes : 

a.  hemi,  half  (Greek)  k. 

b.  ambi,  both  (Greek)  /. 

c.  dia,  through  (Greek)  m. 

d.  inter,  between  (Latin)  n. 

e.  non,  not  (Latin)  o. 

f.  under,  beneath  (English)  p. 

g.  re,  back,  again  (Latin)  q. 
h.  super,  above  (Latin)  r. 
I.  semi,  half  (Latin)  s. 
j.  con,  with,  together  (Latin)  t. 

5.    Words  built  by  use  of  suffixes. 

The  words  given  below  show  the  method  of  making  new  words  by 
the  use  of  suffixes.  Have  a  group  contest,  as  before,  to  see  who  can 
add  the  largest  number  of  words  in  general  use  that  are  formed  by 
the  sulhxes  listed 

Sufifix 
a.   dom 
h.   ness 

c.  some 

d.  ance 

e.  able,  ible,  ble 
/•  al 
g.  acy 
li.  acious 
i.  hood 
i-  ish 
k.  ism 
/.  ize,  ise 

m.   er 

71.   ant,  ent 

0.   ess 


to  see  who  can  think  of  the 
that  are  formed  with  the 

trans,  across  (Latin) 
post,  after  (Latin) 
over,  above  (English) 
mis,  wrongly  (EngHsh) 
retro,  backward  (Latin) 
extra,  beyond  (Latin) 
out,  beyond  (EngUsh) 
pro,  before  (Latin) 
for,  not,  from  (English) 
de,  from,  down  (Latin) 


Meaning 
domain  of,  condition  of 
state  of,  condition  of 
being 

productive  of 
state  of 
that  may  be 
relating  to 
state  of 
full  of 
state  of 

having  the  quality  of 
condition,  conduct 
to  make 
one  who 
one  who 
feminine  of 


Language 

Word 

Anglo-Saxon 

serfdom 

Anglo-Saxon 

shabbiness 

Anglo-Saxon 

tiresome 

Latin 

repugnance 

Latin 

laughable 

Latin 

factual 

Latin 

accuracy 

Latin 

rapacious 

Anglo-Saxon 

knighthood 

Anglo-Saxon 

selfish 

Greek 

feminism 

Greek 

Romanize 

Anglo-Saxon 

writer 

Latin 

occupant 

Latin 

actress 
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6.  New  and  additional  meanings  for  old  words. 

We  have  been  considering  a  somewhat  orderly  way  of  making  words 
in  this  process  of  language  building.  It  is  important  to  know  that 
some  of  our  most  useful  words  have  come  in  by  methods  other  than 
those  to  which  we  have  just  referred. 

Names  of  things  have  often  been  given  from  the  names  of  the 
places  from  which  they  first  came.  MusHn,  for  instance,  is  said  to  have 
been  named  from  Moussel,  a  city  in  Asiatic  Turkey;  damask,  from 
Damascus ;  indigo,  from  India.  Names  of  places  have  been  taken 
from  names  of  people.  America,  Hudson  River,  Pennsylvania,  bear 
witness  to  this  tendency. 

Consider  the  various  meanings  that  have  been  given  to  the  follow- 
ing words  some  of  which  are,  at  present,  a  part  of  the  American  slang 
vocabulary.     What  language  standing  do  they  have  ? 

a.   humor  d.   roast  g.   snap  j.   peach 

h.   lobster  e.   pan  h.   nice  k.   game 

c.   juice  /.   fiend  i.   bird  /.   cut 

See  what  other  words  you  can  recall  that  have  been  given  various 
meanings.     Discuss  them. 

7.  Shortening  of  old  words. 

Economy  of  time  and  effort  have  introduced  new  words  by  shorten- 
ing old  ones.  Consider  the  following  and  see  how  many  you  can  add 
to  this  list.  Make  a  distinction  between  those  that  are  in  good  stand- 
ing and  those  that  are  not. 

a.  cab,  from  cabriolet  e.  plane,  from  airplane 

h.  phone,  from  telephone  /.  flu,  from  influenza 

c.  diner,  from  dining  car  g.  movie,  from  moving  picture 

d.  prom,  from  promenade  h.  gym,  from  gymnasium 

8.  Coining  of  words. 

a.  Beside  the  regular  manner  of  consciously  building  words  from 
known  roots  or  by  some  other  means  already  referred  to  we  have  words 
coined  by  analogy.  By  this  we  mean  that  they  were  made  like  other 
known  words.  A  word  may  be  regularly  made  in  a  language  to  fill 
a  need  and  many  similar  words  may  follow  in  imitation  of  it.  See  if 
you  can  think  of  any  earlier  formed  word  that  served  as  a  model  for 
the  following : 

cablegram  electrolier 
beanery 

Now  have  your  student  group  list  any  words  that  they  can  think 
of  that  have  recently  come  into  use.  As  a  group,  try  to  detect  whether 
or  not  any  of  them  arrived  by  analogy. 
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b.  Words  are  sometimes  made  up  in  artificial  or  humorous  ways,  as 
scalawag  and  peacharino. 

9.    Slang  words  and  expressions. 

Slang  has  been  a  generous  contributor  to  the  English  language. 
Many  words  and  expressions  that  are  in  good  repute  and  standard  use 
today  were  once  found  on  the  colloquial  or  slang  level  of  English 
speech.  Some  slang  has  been  considered  by  students  of  language  as 
a  source  of  language  refreshment,  as  a  means  of  bringing  hfe  into 
language  when  vocabulary  needs  replenishing.  Whether  or  not  slang 
expressions  remain  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  language  depends  some- 
what on  who  introduces  them,  what  people  use  them,  and  how  often, 
and  to  what  extent  they  fill  a  language  need. 

Can  you  think  of  any  slang  expressions  of  today  that  may  remain 
parts  of  our  language  ? 

Can  you  select  at  least  five  slang  expressions  that  have  already  been 
overused  and  have  gone,  or  are  going,  into  the  discard  ? 

(A  further  discussion  of  the  use  of  slang  will  be  found  in  Study 
Unit  LIV.) 

Study  the  new  words  listed  below,  and  see  if  you  can  find  out  any- 
thing  about  their  origin. 


a.  realtor 

b.  calorie 

c.  Fascisti 

d.  soviet 

e.  Nazi 

/.  Bolshevik 

g.  feminism 


h.  extravert 

i.  scenario 

j.  cinema 

k.  broadcast 

/.  radio 

m.  airport 

n.  aviator 


0.  dirigible 

p.  low-brow 

q.  mortician 

r.  pacifist 

s.  periscope 

t.  vitamin 

u.  moron 


During  all  these  years  of  growth  and  change,  pronunciation  has 
changed,  spelling  has  changed,  and  the  meaning  of  words  has,  in 
some  cases,  departed  a  long  way  from  that  originally  given.  As 
a  brief  study  of  this  latter  tendency  in  our  language,  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  meaning  of  the  following  words  : 


a. 

lunatic 

h. 

imp 

h. 

villain 

i. 

prejudice 

c. 

tariff 

J- 

ambition 

d. 

dunce 

k. 

idiot 

e. 

candidate 

I. 

saunterer 

/• 

fallacy 

m. 

imbecile 

^• 

mob 

n. 

phoney 
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The  study  of  the  history  of  words  and  of  changes  in  the  mean- 
ing of  words  gives  to  us  a  picture  of  man's  history,  of  his  social 
Hfe,  of  his  accompUshments  and,  also,  of  his  failures.  Through  it 
we  often  glimpse  the  depths  of  his  degradation  and  the  heights 
to  which  he  has  risen. 

This  study  unit  was  intended  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  some 
of  the  influences  that  have  been  operating  in  the  building  up  of 
this  great  language  of  ours.  Some  knowledge  of  them  must 
necessarily  develop  an  interest  in  our  own  use  of  English.  The 
speakers  and  writers  of  the  past  loom  large  in  the  story  of  its 
past  and  the  speakers  and  writers  of  today  are  shaping  the  lan- 
guage of  tomorrow.     What  part  are  you  playing  ? 

In  the  earlier  study  units  of  this  book  you  were  introduced  to 
the  place  of  speech  in  our  lives,  to  the  use  of  the  voice  mechanism, 
to  the  sounds  of  English  and  their  accepted  use  today.  We  have 
just  completed  a  little  survey  of  the  growth  of  our  language. 
Although  much  of  this  has  come  down  to  us  in  written  form  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  real  language  is  in  its  spoken  form. 
The  written  is  but  its  representation.  Are  you,  through  your 
work  thus  far,  acquiring  a  higher  standard  of  language  use  for 
yourself  ? 

Questions  and  Exercises 

1.  How  should  your  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  language 
develop  in  you  a  respect  for  words  and  their  use  ? 

2.  Why  should  you  reasonably  conform  to  the  best  language  habits 
of  our  day  ? 

3.  Give  reasons  why  the  written  language  is  not  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  spoken. 

4.  Explain  how  borrowed  words  can  be  called  a  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Why  is  it  that  many  people,  using  them,  do  not  know 
that  they  are  borrowed? 

5.  Divide  your  student  group  according  to  the  ancient  or  foreign 
languages  that  they  have  studied.  Then  have  each  group  select  and 
discuss  words  that  have  been  borrowed  or  derived  from  the  languages 
that  the  groups  represent. 

6.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  history  of  the  American  people 
and  the  history  of  our  language  as  we  use  it  ? 
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7.  Explain  why  the  English  and  the  American  people  have,  in 
some  cases,  different  words  for  the  same  thing.  Inquire  and  find  at 
least  five  examples  of  this. 

8.  Find  out  what  service  Beowulf  and  Chaucer's  "Canterbury 
Tales"  are  to  the  study  of  the  English  language. 

9.  Trace  the  origin  of  your  own  name. 

10.  What  is  the  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  language  of  Ameri- 
cans? 

11.  Have  your  student  group  work  out  a  true  and  false  test  on  the 
history  of  the  language,  and  ask  to  have  it  given  to  another  group 
doing  the  same  work. 

12.  Make  a  map  of  England  and  western  Europe  showing,  by  lines 
or  otherwise,  the  forces  that  shaped  the  English  language  in  its  early 
history. 

13.  Make  a  map  of  the  United  States  and  show  places  of  early 
settlement  and  later  immigration.     Indicate  nationalities. 

14.  Find  out  how  the  early  settlements  in  the  United  States  exerted 
language  influences  that  are  still  felt  today. 

15.  How  is  immigration  today  affecting  the  spoken  English  of  the 
United  States? 

16.  List  some  speech  habits  in  your  working  group  which,  if  used 
by  all  Americans,  would  definitely  alter  the  language.  Give  reasons 
why  you  should  overcome  them. 

17.  Read  aloud  the  following  quotations  and  discuss  them. 

a.    Men  ever  had,  and  ever  will  have,  leave 
To  coin  new  words  well  suited  to  the  age. 
Words  are  like  leaves,  some  wither  every  year. 
And  every  year  a  younger  race  succeeds. 


Use  may  revive  the  obsoletest  words, 

And  banish  those  that  now  are  most  in  vogue ; 

Use  is  the  judge,  the  law,  and  rule  of  speech. 

Roscommon 

h.  Language  is  a  solemn  thing,  —  I  said.  —  It  grows  out  of  life,  - 
out  of  its  agonies  and  ecstasies,  its  wants  and  its  weariness. 

Holmes 

c.   He  could  coin,  or  counterfeit 
New  words,  with  little  or  no  wit ; 
Words  so  debased  and  hard,  no  stone 
Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on ; 
And  when  with  hasty  noise  he  spoke  'em, 
The  ignorant  for  current  took  'em. 

"Hudibras",  5M//er 
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d.  A  well-educated  gentleman  may  not  know  many  languages,  — 
may  not  be  able  to  speak  any  but  his  own,  —  may  have  read  very  few 
books.  But  whatever  language  he  knows,  he  knows  precisely ;  what- 
ever word  he  pronounces,  he  pronounces  rightly ;  above  all,  he  is 
learned  in  the  peerage  of  words ;  knows  the  words  of  true  descent  and 
ancient  blood,  at  a  glance,  from  words  of  modern  canaille ;  remembers 
all  their  ancestry,  their  intermarriages,  distant  relationships,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  were  admitted,  and  offices  they  held,  among  the 
noblesse  of  words  at  any  time  and  in  any  country.  But  an  uneducated 
person  may  know,  by  memory,  many  languages,  and  talk  them  all, 
and  yet  truly  not  know  a  word  of  any,  —  not  a  word  even  of  his  own. 

John  Ruskin 
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VOCABULARY 

But  words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink, 

Falling  like  dew  upon  a  thought,  produces 

That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think. 

Byron 

EXTENT   OF   VOCABULARY 

After  a  brief  look  at  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  English  lan- 
guage it  is  significant  to  take  an  account  of  stock  and  see  what 
we  have  on  hand  today.  The  number  of  words  in  contemporary 
English  has  been  variously  estimated  but  there  seems  conclusive 
evidence  that  it  approaches  450,000.  This  number  ought  to 
meet  most  of  the  needs  of  the  English-speaking  race  of  our  time. 
We  have  a  language  rich  in  communication  possibilities  both  for 
writing  and  speaking.  Our  immediate  concern  is  not  in  the  list- 
ing of  words  or  the  numbering  of  words  in  the  language  but  with 
the  extent  and  nature  of  our  own  use  of  these  words.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  out  how  many  words  any  one  individual  knows 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  never  uses  all  that  he  knows.  Our 
only  way  of  measurement,  however,  is  through  evident  use  and 
the  results  of  this  type  of  investigation  in  some  cases  are  interest- 
ing to  record.  It  has  been  found  that  Shakespeare  used  about 
24,000  words,  Shelley  almost  16,000,  and  the  translators  of  the 
Old  Testament  nearly  9,000.  This  number  of  words  in  no  way 
represents  the  vocabulary  of  either  Shakespeare,  or  Shelley,  or 
the  translators  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  possible  to  write  and 
speak  for  many  years  and  never  give  evidence  of  many  hundreds 
of  words  one  knows  that  are  a  definite  part  of  the  language. 
Shakespeare  never  recorded  all  of  his  knowledge  of  the  articles  in 
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various  stores  where  he  may  have  traded,  of  the  names  of  places 
and  people  and  characters  in  books  he  must  have  known,  of 
household  things  with  which  he  was  familiar,  or  of  hundreds  of 
other  words  which  were  at  his  command  if  needed. 

The  extent  of  your  knowledge  of  words  is  determined  largely 
by  your  daily  experiences,  by  the  people  you  meet,  and  by  the 
sort  of  person  you  yourself  are.  If  your  life  is  a  simple  one,  if 
the  people  you  meet  do  not  know  much,  if  you  do  not  read  much, 
if  you  never  think  very  deeply,  the  chances  are  that  your  vocabu- 
lary is  a  limited  one.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  life  is  exceed- 
ingly busy  and  complex,  if  you  meet  all  manner  of  cultured  and 
educated  people,  if  your  reading  is  extensive,  and  if  you  yourself 
are  a  thinker  of  no  small  account  your  vocabulary  must  be 
extensive  because  you  could  not  meet  these  conditions  unless  it 
were.  We  can  say  with  some  assurance  that  understanding  of 
words  is  essential  to  full  appreciation  of  life.  This  knowledge  of 
many  words,  however,  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  use  of  this 
same  number  of  words.  (See  ''Use  of  Vocabulary"  in  this  same 
unit.) 

INCREASING   OUR   KNOWLEDGE   OF   WORDS 

There  is  every  reason  why  a  person  who  hopes  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  life  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  many  words.  There 
are  ways  by  which  this  may  be  done  daily  both  consciously  and 
unconsciously.     Consider  the  following  : 

I.  As  our  information  increases  about  the  world  in  which  we  live 
our  store  of  words  grows.  We  learn  about  trees  and  forth  come  the 
words  sap,  leaves,  bark,  roots,  limbs,  branches;  we  become  interested 
in  machinery,  and  there  soon  are  at  our  service  such  words  as  brake, 
axle,  flywheel,  crankshaft,  cylinder,  gear,  lever,  castings.  We  study 
social  science  and  government,  and  we  must  know  the  meaning  of 
legislative,  suffrage,  electorate,  dictator,  cabinet,  judicial,  standpatter, 
statute,  tariff,  propaganda,  democracy.  In  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
study  and  knowledge  are  both  forces  for  increasing  our  understanding 
of  words  divide  your  group  according  to  their  interests  along  the  lines 
listed  below  and  see  how  many  words  unfamiliar  to  you  they  can  call 
to  your  attention.  Then  later  have  each  division  work  out  a  memory 
test  for  the  entire  student  group  based  on  the  words  submitted. 
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a. 
b, 
c. 

music 

chemistry 

business 

k. 
I. 

m. 

electricity 

automobiles 

books 

d. 
e. 

/• 

aviation 
the  stage 
building 

n. 

0. 

P- 

agriculture 

law 

education 

g- 

government 

9- 

war 

h. 

i. 

crime 
sports 
radio 

r. 

s. 
t. 

peace 
medicine 
moving  pict 

2.  Curiosity  about  unfamiliar  words  may  become  a  means  of  in- 
creased vocabulary  if  you  are  wise  in  satisfying  it.  A  good  dictionary 
is  always  a  sure  means  and  in  the  search  for  information  about  one 
word  you  find  lists  of  words  with  distinctions  in  meaning.  When  dic- 
tionaries are  not  at  hand  it  is  sometimes  reasonable  to  ask  a  question 
about  an  unfamiliar  word  that  has  been  used.  It  is  far  better  to  do 
this  than  to  run  the  risk  of  misunderstanding. 

a.  Choose  a  word  now  of  whose  meaning  you  are  doubtful.  Open 
a  good  dictionary  and  give  an  account  of  the  information  you  find  there. 

b.  Ask  your  class  group  a  question  about  some  unfamiliar  word  you 
have  recently  heard  or  seen  in  print.  Ask  to  have  it  used  by  a  number 
of  students  so  as  to  impress  its  meaning  upon  you. 

3.  Observation  of  the  speech  and  language  use  of  others  who  know 
more  than  you  do  tends  to  increase  your  vocabulary.  See  if  you  can 
recall  any  words  you  have  learned  because  you  observed  them  in  the 
speech  of  the  following : 

a.  A  teacher  /.  A  scientist 

b.  Your  preacher  g.  A  storekeeper 

c.  A  friend  //.  Your  grocer 

d.  A  lecturer  i.  A  machinist 

e.  Your  parents  j.  A  traveler 

4.  Listening  to  the  works  of  a  great  dramatist  or  a  great  poet  or 
to  the  words  of  a  wise  preacher  or  of  a  noted  statesman  extends  your 
vocabulary,  as  does  the  thoughtful  reading  of  great  writers  who  often 
make  the  meaning  of  new  or  unusual  words  steal  upon  you  unawares. 
Words  have  their  meaning  clarified  through  the  reading  of  a  fine  essay, 
a  novel  of  standing,  a  meaningful  editorial,  or  a  bit  of  news. 

a.  Tell  of  any  words  new  to  you  that  have  been  impressed  upon 
your  memory  through  having  heard  them  spoken. 

b.  Discuss  any  words  that  have  recently  become  a  part  of  your 
vocabulary  through  reading. 

5.  Avoiding  the  frequent  use  of  slang  makes  for  vocabulary  build- 
ing. Although  slang  is  a  means  by  which  words  are  permanently 
added  to  a  language,  and  although  its  discriminating  use  often  adds 
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a  vitalizing  element  to  conversation  or  to  discourse,  its  frequent  use 
and,  especially,  the  overuse  of  one  or  a  few  slang  expressions,  robs  one 
of  the  challenge  to  choose  the  right  word  in  the  right  place.  A  cheap 
refuge  is  welcomed  instead,  in  the  form  of  current  words  or  expressions 
that  may  mean  everything  or  nothing.  The  speaker  is  thus  robbed  of 
the  experience  of  vocabulary  building,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
listener  is  deprived  of  the  vividness  and  color  of  the  more  revealing 
word.  If  we  speak  a  language  that  is  filled  with  words  or  expressions 
that  are  merely  temporary  in  their  nature,  we  have  little  chance  of 
developing  power  in  the  use  of  our  real  language.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  are  not  referring  to  a  type  of  slang  that  actually  fills  a 
language  need  and  is  dignified  by  that  fact. 

a.  Have  a  discussion  of  the  following  expressions  heard  today  and 
pass  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  their  frequent  use  would  tend  to 
interfere  with  the  increase  of  your  daily  working  vocabulary. 

"I'll  tell  the  world!" 
"You're  telling  me?" 
"Get  me?" 
"I'll  bet  your  life!" 
"I'll  be  seeing  you." 
"I'm  from  Missouri." 
"That's  what  you  think." 
"And,  how!" 
"So  what?" 
"You  said  it!" 
"Laugh  that  off!" 
"Attaboy!" 
"Oh,  boy!" 

h.  Have  your  group  name  five  slang  words  or  expressions  whose  use 
might  cheapen  both  your  thinking  and  your  use  of  English. 

c.  Name  five  slang  expressions  that  you  think  might  brighten  your 
conversation  because  they  are  new  and  full  of  meaning,  and  that  you 
think  you  would  like  to  keep  as  a  permanent  possession  in  your  daily 
vocabulary. 

USE    or   VOCABULARY 

A  knowledge  of  many  hundreds  of  words  is  necessary  to  our 
appreciation  of  the  printed  page  and  to  our  understanding  of  the 
speech  of  others  who  communicate  with  us  orally  or  in  writing. 
But  our  own  working  vocabulary  is  not  of  secondary  importance 
in  our  lives.  By  it,  in  a  measure,  we  think,  because  words  are 
tools  of  thought.  By  it  we  communicate  our  ideas  and  associate 
ourselves  with  those  around  us.     By  it  we  express  our  good  taste 
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or  lack  of  it.  By  it  we  may  be  interesting  or  monotonous  to 
those  who  Hsten  to  us.  By  it  we  are  judged  by  others,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  on  their  part. 

It  is  only  by  using  words  that  we  really  make  them  ours. 
When  we  consider  our  own  expression,  we  must  realize  that  our 
careful  and  discriminating  use  of  words  is  of  far  more  importance 
than  the  number  of  words  we  use.  Most  of  our  greatest  speakers 
and  writers  have  expressed  themselves  simply  but  always  with 
a  fine  care  in  selection  of  words.  Consider  the  simplicity,  for 
instance,  of  Lincoln's  English  in  the  Gettysburg  Address  or  of  the 
translation  of  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs.  On  the  other  hand,  and 
in  sharp  contrast,  we  have  the  exhibitionist,  the  speaker  or  writer 
who  annoys  his  listener  or  reader  by  the  use  of  many  long  and 
unusual  words. 

In  order  to  measure  your  power  in  the  use  of  words  and  to  get 
some  ideas  and  suggestions  by  which  we  may  further  develop  that 
power,  we  should  become  interested  in  the  finer  shades  of  meaning 
in  words  that  are  similar  in  meaning.  We  have  learned  of  many 
things  in  life  because  of  their  resemblance  to  other  things  but  we 
have  also  had  to  learn  the  difference  between  them,  because  they 
are  not  one  and  the  same  thing.  Rugs  resemble  carpet.  Yet  if 
we  tell  you  that  John  has  rugs  on  the  floor  you  have  a  different 
picture  from  what  you  would  have  if  we  said  that  he  had  carpet 
on  it.  As  things  resemble  each  other  and  yet  are  different,  so 
words  sometimes  resemble  each  other  and  yet  are  slightly  differ- 
ent in  their  meaning  and  use.  Good  speaking  and  good  writing 
demand  that  we  know  these  differences  and  fine  shades  of  mean- 
ing. They  are  essential  to  clearness  and  accuracy  of  statement 
and  to  beauty  and  vividness  of  description.  They  are  also  neces- 
sary to  variety  in  utterance.  Our  English  language  is  rich  in 
words  related  in  meaning.  These  words  we  call  synonyms. 
Their  large  number  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  English  speaking 
people  have  retained  in  their  language  words  of  similar  meaning 
of  both  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  origin,  have  borrowed  many 
words  from  other  languages,  and  have  been  coining  new  words 
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for  many  hundreds  of  years.  A  study  of  synonyms  not  only  enlarges 
our  vocabulary  but  also  gives  us  a  discriminating  use  of  words. 

I .   Learn  the  distinctions  in  the  following  listed  words,  and  use  any 
ten  in  thoughtful,  well-expressed  statements. 


a. 

fault 

blemish 

defect 

b. 

notion 

opinion 

belief 

c. 

cause 

reason 

motive 

d. 

devote 

dedicate 

consecrate 

e. 

/• 
g- 
h. 

deform 
accord 
politic 
stale 

disfigure 
agree 
shrewd 
trite 

mar 
grant 
sagacious 
common 

i. 

single 
abandon 

alone 
leave 

separate 
forsake 

k. 
I. 

strong 
beg 

robust 
beseech 

sturdy 
entreat 

ni. 
n. 

differ 
mellow 

dispute 
ripe 

quarrel 
mature 

0. 
P- 

r. 

genuine 
follower 
profound 
overwhelm 

true 
disciple 
deep 
crush 

sincere 
pursuer 
penetrating 
defeat 

2.  Now  test  your  knowledge  and  experience  with  words  by  finding 
for  yourself  the  synonyms  for  any  ten  of  the  following  listed  words. 
Assign  two  students  to  each  group.  Have  distinctions  in  meaning 
revealed  through  thoughtful  statements. 


jealousy 
duty 

e.   genial 
famous 

sorrow 
oppose 

genuine 
trickery 

persuade 
bravery 
calamity 
danger 

/.   behavior 
cost 
crime 

taste 

fatigue 
fear 
reject 
accomplish 

g.   sincere 
principle 
option 
multitude 

brutal 
knowledge 
justice 
honesty 

h.   moist 
need 
noted 
argue 
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Much  of  our  knowledge  of  life  and  of  the  world  around  us  has 
been  built  upon  our  understanding  of  contrasts,  just  as  it  has 
been  by  our  understanding  of  resemblances.  As  we  need  words 
to  express  associated  things  so  we  need  words  to  reveal  contrast- 
ing ones.     These  contrasting  words  we  call  antonyms. 

I.  Study  carefully  the  following  antonyms  and  use  each  one  orally 
in  an  interesting  statement  of  fact  or  opinion. 


a. 

abbreviate 

extend 

b. 

slavery 

freedom 

c. 

pallid 

flushed 

d. 

harmony 

discord 

e. 

previous 

subsequent 

f. 

recede 

advance 

8- 

rapt 

distracted 

h. 

obstinate 

yielding 

i. 

obnoxious 

agreeable 

J- 

necessary 

futile 

k. 

acid 

alkali 

I. 

migratory 

stationary 

m. 

frugal 

extravagant 

n. 

proud 

humble 

0. 

radical 

conservative 

2.  Test  your  experience  with  words  by  having  a  contest  with  groups 
of  five  students  each  to  see  which  one  can  name  the  contrasting  word, 
or  the  antonym,  for  the  following : 


a. 

timid 

d. 

economical 

obedient 

mortal 

suspicious 

nullify 

miserly 

repulsive 

temporary 

tranquil 

b. 

mystify 
notorious 

e. 

zeal 
wasteful 

miscellaneous 
abandon 

veracity 
radiance 

fluent 

active 

c. 

frequent 
incentive 
integrity 
meek 

/• 

obstinate 
gaudy 
foolish 
eminent 

flexible 

droll 
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You  may  add  to  your  accuracy  and  clear  understanding  of 
language  use  through  a  study  of  words  that  sound  alike  but  are 
totally  different  in  meaning.  Similarity  in  the  pronunciation  of 
these  words,  called  homonyms,  often  leads  to  confusion  of  them 
on  the  written  page  and  therefore  to  misspelling. 

I.  Test  carefully  the  pronunciation  of  the  following  pairs  of  words. 
Write  phonetically  the  pronunciation  of  each  pair. 


a. 

capitol 
capital 

d. 

veil 
vale 

b. 

scull 
skull 

e. 

minor 
miner 

c. 

border 
boarder 

/■ 

cereal 
serial 

2.  Use  the  above  words  in  thoughtful  statements.  Explain  the 
confusion  of  meaning  that  might  occur  through  careless  misspelling  or 
through  actual  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  word  used. 

3.  Comment  on  the  following  homonyms  from  the  standpoint  of 
spelling,  pronunciation,  part  of  speech,  and  meaning. 

a. 


b. 


d. 


h. 


course 
coarse 

k. 

sail 
sale 

their 
there 

I. 

aloud 
allowed 

hail 
hale 

m. 

grate 
great 

sleigh 
slay 

n. 

rote 
wrote 

pray 
prey 

0. 

isle 
aisle 

sore 
soar 

P- 

feint 
faint 

pale 
pail 

q- 

canvas 
canvass 

berth 
birth 

r. 

tide 
tied 

dye 
die 

s. 

beer 
bier 

peal 
peel 

t. 

to 

two 

too 
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4.  Write  phonetically  ten  homonyms  of  your  own  choosing,  and 
be  ready  to  discuss  them  and  to  use  them. 

Additional  Questions  and  Problems 

1.  List  and  use  in  a  meaningful  statement  two  words  from  a  news- 
paper, two  from  some  literary  masterpiece,  and  two  from  a  magazine 
that  are  not  in  your  own  vocabulary. 

2.  Explain  how  an  increased  knowledge  of  words  tends  to  make 
you  a  more  interesting  speaker  and  a  more  attentive  listener. 

3.  Explain  how  increased  vocabulary  tends  to  overcome  faulty  and 
boring  repetition  of  words. 

4.  Do  you  know  of  any  words  that  are  overworked  by  people  who 
have  small  vocabulary,  lazy  minds,  or  who  are  overfond  of  a  word? 

5.  Tell  how  overuse  of  slang  tends  to  weaken  your  active  vocabu- 
lary. 

6.  Explain  why  slang  should  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  a 
revealing  word. 

7.  Explain  in  what  way  it  is  a  social  affront  to  use  words  in  gen- 
eral conversation  that  you  know  are  not  understood  by  those  to  whom 
you  are  talking. 

8.  Describe  the  type  of  person  who  brings  unusual  words  into  his 
conversation  in  order  to  impress  others,  rather  than  merely  to  reveal 
his  meaning. 

9.  Tell  in  what  way  choice  of  words  might  affect  international 
relations. 

10.  Explain  how  failure  to  understand  words  in  an  accident  insur- 
ance policy  might  affect  the  holder  of  it  in  case  of  accident. 

11.  How  may  choice  of  words  affect  one's  social  life? 

12.  How  may  the  interpretation  of  words  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  affect  our  national  Hfe? 

13.  Give  a  hst  of  five  words  associated  with  any  one  of  the  following 
to  prove  that  your  understanding  of  words  extends  beyond  your  daily 
use  of  them  in  speaking  or  writing. 


a. 

fencing 

h. 

chess 

h. 

science 

i. 

plants 

c. 

groceries 

J- 

flowers 

d. 

kitchen  ware 

k. 

insurance 

e. 

kinds  of  cloth 

I. 

states  of  United  States 

/■ 

styles 

m. 

capitals  of  states 

g- 

proper  names 

n. 

photography 

14.    Illustrate  two  or  more  uses  of  the  following  words  and  list  for 
each  use  one  synonym  or  one  antonym. 
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a. 

course 

/.    snap 

h. 

head 

g.   smooth 

c. 

hard 

h.   steel 

d. 

sweet 

i.   cold 

e. 

sound 

j.   straight 
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15.   Consider  the  full  significance  of  the  following  quotations,  and 
prepare  a  short  talk  based  on  the  thought  expressed  in  any  one  of  them. 

a.  In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold ; 
Alike  fantastic  if  too  new  or  old : 

Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

Pope 

b.  Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence ; 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 

Roscommon 

c.  His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles. 

Shakespeare 

d.  Words  are  very  rascals  since  bonds  disgraced  them. 

Shakespeare 

e.  Let  not  his  smoothing  words 

Bewitch  your  hearts ;  be  wise  and  circumspect. 

Shakespeare 

f.  ...  Oft 

When  blows  have  made  me  stay,  I  fled  from  words. 

Shakespeare 

g.  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 

The  saddest  are  these :   "It  might  have  been." 

Whittier 

h.   'Tis  a  kind  of  good  deed  to  say  well : 
And  yet  words  are  no  deeds. 


i.   My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart, 
Or  else  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break ; 
And  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 

j.   What  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue ! 

k.   It  was  Greek  to  me. 

Shakespeare 

I.    Give  sorrow  words ;   the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Shakespeare 


Shakespeare 

Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 
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m.   Look  out  how  you  use  proud  words. 

When  you  let  proud  words  go,  it  is  not  easy  to  call  them  back. 
They  wear  long  boots,  hard  boots ;   they  walk  off  proud ;   they 

can't  hear  you  calling  — 
Look  out  how  you  use  proud  words. 

Carl  Sandburg 

n.  Let  the  accent  of  words  be  watched ;  and  closely ;  let  their 
meaning  be  watched  more  closely  still,  and  fewer  will  do  the  work.  A 
few  words,  well  chosen  and  distinguished,  will  do  work  that  a  thousand 
cannot,  when  every  one  is  acting,  equivocally,  in  the  function  of  an- 
other. Yes ;  and  words,  if  they  are  not  watched,  will  do  deadly  work 
sometimes. 

Ruskin 

WORD    USAGE   AND    WORD   RELATIONSHIP 

"Words,  if  they  are  not  watched,  will  do  deadly  work  some- 
times." Therefore,  to  know  the  words  of  a  language  is  not  all 
there  is  in  knowing  a  language.  We  must  watch  those  words. 
We  must  know  their  relationship,  their  use  in  groups,  their  regu- 
larities and  oddities  of  construction  which  come  to  us  as  the  result 
of  years  and  years  of  language  habits.  We  must  know  those 
language  customs  which  represent  language  standards  in  our  own 
day  and  we  must  recognize  the  principle  of  language  change  as 
illustrated  in  the  shifting  standards  of  the  past  and  of  our  day. 
We  must  know  the  value  of  language  conventions  and  of  indi- 
viduality in  language  use. 

Since  the  time  of  the  very  earliest  languages  known  there  have 
been  what  we  might  call  language  concepts  or  ideas.  Scientific 
language  study  has  assorted  and  analyzed  and  named  them,  and 
from  period  to  period  in  language  history  has  given  us  a  record 
of  their  use.     This  record  we  call  the  grammar  of  the  language. 

In  old  English  the  form  of  words  changed  to  indicate  word 
relationship.  Word  endings,  called  inflections,  gave  to  words  an 
appearance  that  indicated  their  sentence  function.  The  parts  of 
speech  were  easily  recognizable.  For  several  hundred  years  these 
endings  or  inflections  have  been  steadily  wearing  away  and  to  a 
large  extent  we  have  in  their  place  today  small  words  like  preposi- 
tions, conjunctions,  verb  auxiliaries.     As  a  result,  the  form  of  the 
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word  in  modern  English  does  not  reveal  the  work  it  does.  One 
word  form  often  serves  as  two  or  more  parts  of  speech.  We  put 
a  mark  on  the  paper  and  we  also  rnark  the  paper.  We  hit  hard 
and  we  know  the  stone  is  hard.  The  doctor  declares  him  a  sick 
boy  and  we  care  for  the  sick.  The  syntax  or  the  construction  of 
a  word  must  be  discovered  by  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and 
the  part  that  the  word  plays  in  revealing  that  meaning. 

But  whether  we  are  employing  inflections  or  additional  words 
to  indicate  word  relationship  we  recognize  that  we  have  built  up, 
in  our  language  use,  certain  word  forms  and  word  order  for  the 
expression  of  that  relationship  and,  through  it,  the  expression  of 
certain  ideas.  The  use  of  these  makes  for  what  we  call  "good 
grammar",  and  departure  from  them  results  in  "bad  grammar." 
We  are  especially  concerned  with  the  story  that  the  grammarian 
has  to  tell  us  about  the  English  language  today.  Remember  that 
what  he  has  to  say  is  merely  a  result  of  the  study  of  our  language 
habits  and  standards  as  they  have  come  down  to  us. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  pronunciation  of  English  has 
changed  a  great  deal  since  the  time  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth 
century  and  that  many  new  words  have  been  added  to  the  English 
vocabulary.  No  such  radical  changes  have  taken  place  in  our 
English  construction.  With  few  exceptions  the  construction  of 
the  sentence  of  Shakespeare's  day  is  similar  to  that  of  ours.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  certain  language  customs  perpetuate  them- 
selves without  much  change  we  should  find  reason  for  following 
and  observing  them.  Language  has  been  called  the  greatest  of 
social  institutions  and  language  habits  long  followed  by  a  people 
take  on  a  significance  which  goes  far  deeper  into  human  life  than 
a  mere  arrangement  or  ordering  of  words  would  imply.  They 
express,  in  a  way,  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  a  people,  their 
habits  and  type  of  thinking,  their  force,  their  emotion,  their  cul- 
ture. Departures  from  these  customs  assume,  therefore,  signifi- 
cant social  proportions.  A  literate  and  educated  people  grow  to 
respect  their  language  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  them.  Dis- 
regard of  its  accepted  forms  and  customary  practices  is  an  abuse 
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of  their  national  inheritance  and  a  belittling  of  a  national  institu- 
tion. Legitimate  national  pride  may  be  felt  when  the  langua.ge 
of  a  country  is  well  spoken.  Disapproval,  associated  with  a  sense 
of  loss  in  national  prestige,  may  result  when  a  citizen  or  a  repre- 
sentation of  citizens  departs  from  well-established  language 
standards. 

It  makes  a  great  difference,  therefore,  in  many  ways  whether  a 
person  says,  "I  did  it"  or  "I  done  it",  "I  saw"  or  "I  seen", 
"between  you  and  I"  or  "between  you  and  me."  The  use  of  a 
double  negative  may  cause  the  loss  of  a  position.  "Was"  for 
"were"  may  rule  you  out  of  a  social  circle.  The  use  of  "the 
both"  for  "both"  may  cause  you  embarrassment. 

The  customs,  habits,  and  conventions  of  speech  should  be 
reasonably  preserved  because  they  best  serve  the  transference  of 
ideas.  Departures  from  good  English  usage  may  result  in  lack 
of  simplicity  or  of  clearness  of  statement.  Ungrammatical  Eng- 
lish often  calls  attention  to  itself,  and  in  that  way  deprives 
language  of  some  of  its  communicative  element. 

The  grammarian  in  his  analysis  of  language  has  named  for  us 
certain  ideas  that  are  common  to  language  in  general.  These  we 
call  the  parts  of  speech.  You  are  familiar  with  the  terms  noun, 
pronoun,  verb,  adverb,  adjective,  preposition,  conjunction,  inter- 
jection, and  article.  The  description  of  the  grammatical  con- 
struction of  our  language  necessitates  the  use  of  all  of  these  terms 
and  the  concepts  for  which  they  stand.  No  attempt  is  going  to 
be  made  to  give  any  discussion  of  them  in  this  book.  We  merely 
give  some  warnings  against  incorrect  practices  that  are  often 
heard  in  everyday  colloquial  English,  and  emphasize  the  need  for 
enlarged  interest  in  the  use  of  grammatical  and  meaningful  Eng- 
lish. Those  whose  use  of  English  is  grammatically  defective 
should  solve  their  problem  with  the  assistance  of  their  teacher, 
the  students  and,  if  necessary,  a  good  textbook  on  grammar 
which  furnishes  necessary  drill  material. 
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STUDY  UNIT   LV 

EXPRESSION  THROUGH  BODILY  RESPONSE 


As  we  consider  language  forms,  vocabulary,  the  sounds  of 
English,  pronunciation,  and  our  own  voice  mechanism  and  its  use 
we  should  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  much  is  at  our  service 
for  the  expression  of  ourselves  and  that  all  of  these  various  means 
of  expression  need  care  in  their  use.  There  is  another,  however, 
that  we  have  thus  far  but  lightly  touched  upon.  That  is  the 
response  of  the  body. 

Bodily  response,  revealing  itself  in  the  form  of  posture,  bear- 
ing, facial  expression  and  gesture  is  of  definite  consideration  in 
the  expression  of  one's  own  ideas  or  those  of  another  and  of  one's 
attitude  toward  those  ideas.  We  speak  with  the  body,  as  well 
as  with  the  voice  and  with  language,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  normally 
we  speak  with  the  body  first.  Facial  expression,  gesture,  and 
other  bodily  action  precede  the  spoken  word.  The  bodily  response 
to  a  feeling  or  to  an  idea  is  more  quickly  registered  than  is  the 
vocal  response.  When,  in  oral  expression,  we  have  adequacy  of 
bodily  response  there  is  an  advantage  for  both  the  speaker  and 
the  listener.  The  speaker  has  completely  released  his  thought 
and  feeling  and  there  is  in  this  experience  a  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion and  of  freedom.  For  the  listener  the  full  effect  is  produced. 
The  impression  gained  through  the  eye  has  helped  that  received 
through  the  ear  and  the  result  is  the  registration  of  the  complete 
idea  and  the  intended  feeling.  An  appeal  to  the  imagination  of 
the  listener  has  been  made  which  compels  attention.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  bodily  response  is  negative  there  is  for  the 
speaker  a  sense  of  futility  and  inadequacy.     For  the  listener  there 
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is  a  lack  of  satisfaction,  a  poor  registration  of  the  ideas  or  impres- 
sions to  be  conveyed  and,  ultimately,  either  a  complete  lack  of 
attention  or  a  forced  attention.  In  the  latter  instance  the  speaker 
gives  the  listener  a  great  deal  to  fight  against  and  not  without 
some  protest,  conscious  or  otherwise,  on  his  part.  The  responsi- 
bility falls  heavily  upon  speakers  to  use  all  of  the  avenues  of  ap- 
proach to  the  listener's  attention  and  to  recognize  that  bodily 
response  is  one  of  them. 

Freedom  in  bodily  action  is  the  first  requisite  for  responsiveness 
of  the  body.  It  provides  for  the  best  results  with  the  least  out- 
put of  energy.  Overtension  rules  out  effective  response  by 
causing  lack  of  co-ordination  of  the  physical  parts  of  our  mech- 
anism and  lack  of  unity  in  our  actions.  The  desired  freedom  is  a 
result  of  good  physical  and  mental  habits.  It  is  the  healthy  body 
that  is  the  responsive  body.  It  is  the  active,  alert  mind  that 
calls  forth  the  physical  revelation  that  impresses  the  listener. 

Just  as  the  bodily  response  to  the  idea  and  to  the  feeling  comes 
first  for  the  speaker,  so  it  is  first  to  register  an  impression  on 
an  audience.  What  interest  the  speaker  reveals  in  his  subject 
and  in  his  listeners  by  his  general  bearing,  his  posture,  by  the 
way  he  carries  his  head,  and  by  his  facial  expression  does  much'to 
pave  the  way  for  the  attitude  of  the  audience  toward  him.  If 
the  bodily  response  is  significant,  if  it  reveals  something  of  con- 
fidence, of  purpose,  of  an  urge  to  speak,  the  audience  tends  to 
become  immediately  receptive  and  expectant.  The  way  has  been 
paved  for  attention.  Nervousness,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed 
in  bodily  action,  immediately  carries  its  message  to  the  listeners. 
They  feel  a  lack  of  confidence  and  sometimes  a  sympathetic  nerv- 
ousness which  precludes,  to  a  degree,  the  reposeful  attention  that 
makes  for  thinking.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  for  a  speaker 
to  be  overconfident  and  to  show  it  in  his  bearing.  The  evidence 
of  this  unpleasant  state  of  mind  antagonizes  and,  as  does  evident 
nervousness,  handicaps  the  speaker  at  the  start.  A  reasonable 
respect  for  an  audience  should  result  in  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
This,  in  itself,  causes,  in  varying  degree,  a  nervous  tension.     This 
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tension  should  be  enough  to  vitaHze  a  speaker  but  not  enough  to 
express  itself  in  bodily  action  that  is  not  associated  with  the 
speaker's  purpose.  The  body  must  be  free  to  respond  to  the 
ideas  of  the  speaker. 

There  is  a  nervousness,  shown  in  physical  ways,  that  is  the 
immediate  result  of  poor  preparation  and  mental  insecurity. 
It  is  a  manifestation  which  one  cannot  combat  at  the  moment 
because  the  fighting  weapons  are  not  at  hand.  It  is  a  condition 
that  results,  not  from  the  challenging  situation  of  speaker  and 
audience,  but  from  an  overpowering  sense  of  futility  and  inade- 
quacy that  faithfully  records  the  actual  situation.  Such  a 
speaker  should  be  silent  until  his  right  to  invite  the  attention  of  a 
listener  or  listeners  is  justified. 

POSTURE    AND   BEARING 

Good  posture  and  bearing  may  be  considered  from  the  physical, 
mental,  and  aesthetic  standpoints.  They  are  important  as  in- 
dicators of  health  and  alertness  and  as  standards  for  physical 
beauty.  The  directions  "chest  high",  "shoulders  at  ease", 
"  abdomen  in  ",  are  valuable  alike  in  their  application  in  standing, 
in  walking,  at  the  dinner  table,  in  the  living  room,  in  social  gather- 
ings, and  before  an  audience.  They  are  essential  to  those  who 
are  growing  and  also  to  those  who  have  grown.  They  tend  to 
develop  correct  breathing  and  a  good  functioning  of  the  vital 
organs.  Good  physical  posture  while  sitting  or  standing  is  a 
delight  to  the  possessor.  It  gives  him  a  sense  of  physical  refresh- 
ment and  poise.  It  undoubtedly  reacts  upon  him,  not  only  with 
physical  benefits,  but  with  mental  and  emotional  ones.  Good 
posture  makes  for  self-respect.  The  body  speaks  to  the  mind 
and  may  even  dictate  its  attitudes.  Check  the  out-thrust  fist 
and  there  is  a  corresponding  check  on  temper.  Remove  the 
frown  and  a  degree  of  repose  sets  in.  Dry  the  tears  and  life  looks 
better  than  it  did  when  they  were  flowing.  Good  posture  is 
something  pleasing  to  look  upon.  The  human  form  poorly 
carried  is  unattractive  from  the  aesthetic  standpoint.     Just  as  we 
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like  our  furniture  properly  adjusted,  our  dining  table  nicely 
arranged,  so  we  like  to  look  upon  the  human  form  well  set  up. 
This  reason  for  good  posture  should  have  no  small  consideration. 

Posture  and  bearing  take  on  a  mental  significance  in  expression. 
Through  them  the  listener  is  unconsciously  invited  to  attend  or 
moved  to  turn  a  deaf  ear.  Poor  posture  and  physical  lifelessness, 
as  expressed  in  general  bearing,  signify  for  the  audience  a  debility 
and  a  weakness  that  play  no  part  in  leadership.  On  the  other 
hand,  pacing  a  platform  or  rushing  madly  from  side  to  side  does 
not  impress  an  intelligent  audience.  In  fact,  any  physical  bear- 
ing or  behavior  that  is  more  outstanding  than  the  thought  that 
it  is  meant  to  serve  is  an  interference  to  communication.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  all  significant  speaking  situations  have  in 
them  elements  of  leadership.  Erect  posture  and  simplicity, 
coupled  with  vitality  in  general  bearing,  suggest  interest  in  one's 
subject  and  a  concern  for  the  audience  that,  in  themselves,  com- 
pel attention.  "Stand  still  and  in  a  state  of  normal  repose", 
is  a  good  direction  for  a  speaker  before  an  audience,  small  or 
large. 

Posture  and  bearing,  then,  as  reveaiers  of  inner  states  must  be 
especially  considered.  The  demand  is  made  that  we  speak  with 
the  whole  man.  If  we  believe  a  thing,  we  should  stand  or  bear 
ourselves  as  if  we  did.  No  halfway  measures  will  do.  The 
audience  demands  the  full  proof.  Words  alone  are  not  enough. 
If  we  would  control  a  rebellious  group,  the  power  adequate  for 
the  task  must  be  evidenced  in  something  more  than  words  and 
vocal  force.  There  must  be  a  radiation  of  it  from  our  entire 
being.  If  we  would  impress  our  listeners  with  the  eagerness  of 
our  appeal,  there  must  not  be  a  bearing  and  a  posture  that  deny 
its  sincerity  or  intensity.  For  the  full  release  of  the  idea,  for  the 
full  impression  to  be  made,  there  must  be  a  perfect  co-ordination 
between  mind  and  body.  The  revelation  through  voice  and 
through  body  must  be  complete.  Anything  in  posture  or  bearing 
that  falls  short  of  this  mars  the  picture,  lessens  the  impression 
and  in  general  diminishes  returns. 
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For  the  purpose  of  further  study  of  the  significance  of  posture 
and  bearing  in  communicative  situations,  set  yourselves  the  fol- 
lowing tasks : 

1.  Study  five  effective  speakers.  Note  and  analyze  their  posture 
and  bearing. 

2.  Explain  and  illustrate  as  a  result  of  your  own  experience  and 
observation  how  the  following  moods  or  states  of  mind,  if  physically 
released,  tend  to  affect  posture  and  bearing  : 

a.  Eagerness 

h.  Despair 

c.  Discouragement 

d.  Ambition 

e.  Enthusiasm  over  life  in  general 
/.  Courtesy 

3.  Study  and  explain  what  is  represented  in  the  characteristic 
posture  and  bearing  of  the  following : 

a.  Napoleon 

h.  Lincoln 

c.  Theodore  Roosevelt 

d.  Mussolini 

e.  Charlie  Chaplin  on  the  screen 

4.  Select  from  reproductions  of  paintings,  from  pictures  in  maga- 
zines or  papers,  or  from  some  other  available  source  at  least  five  illus- 
trations of  revealing  posture  or  bearing  and  analyze  the  meaning  of 
each. 

5.  Give  a  short  dramatic  quotation  in  which  you  use  the  appro- 
priate and  revealing  posture  and  bearing  for  five  states  of  mind  that 
are  associated  with  your  daily  experiences. 

6.  Give  the  following  lines  with  appropriate  bearing : 

a.  I  stand  secure  in  their  faith,  and  confident  to  go  on  because  of 
their  trust  in  me. 

h.  I'm  afraid  to  move,  I  don't  know  which  way  to  turn  ;  the  future 
holds  nothing  for  me. 

c.  I  hesitate  to  ask  for  your  help.  I  am  embarrassed  to  expose 
my  needs,  but  I  assure  you  a  little  assistance  will  mean  so  much. 

d.  Oh  !  what  a  horrible  sight ! 

e.  Are  you  lost,  little  girl?     Can't  you  find  your  mother? 
/.   Just  a  quarter,  please,  for  some  breakfast? 

g.   What  glorious  air  up  here,  and  what  a  view ! 
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7.  Interpret  the  following  lines  from  Shakespeare  and  assume  the 
appropriate  posture  and  bearing : 

a.   Oh,  my  little  body  is  a'weary  of  this  great  world. 

Portia,  "Merchant  of  Venice" 

h.   In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad. 

Antonio,  "Merchant  of  Venice" 

c.  O !  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers ; 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 

That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 

Antony,  "Julius  Caesar" 

d.  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more  ! 

Orlando,  "As  You  Like  It" 

e.  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  further ; 

0, 1  die  for  food  !     Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out  my  grave. 
Farewell,  kind  master. 

Adam,  "As  You  Like  It" 

/.    Go  off,  I  discard  you  ;   let  me  enjoy  my  private ;  go  off. 

Malvolio,  "Twelfth  Night" 

g.   To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question. 

Hamlet,  "Hamlet" 

8.  Have  each  member  of  your  group  select  and  interpret  a  passage 
from  literature  to  prove  that  we  speak  through  posture  and  bearing. 

9.  Check  on  your  daily  activities  and  see  to  what  extent  your 
posture  and  bearing  are  in  accord  with  your  standards  for  them  in  the 
matter  of  health,  appearance,  and  power  of  revelation. 

10.  Consider  especially  your  behavior  as  to  posture  and  bearing  in 
the  following  situations  and  give  to  yourself  at  least  one  direction  from 
the  standpoints  of  health,  looks,  and  significance. 

a.  When  being  introduced  to  someone 

h.  At  the  telephone 

c.  At  the  dinner  table 

d.  In  the  classroom 

e.  On  the  stage  or  platform 

/.   Approaching  a  platform  or  the  front  of  a  room 

FACIAL   EXPRESSION 

The  face  is  the  great  revealer.  The  eye  tells  much  that  words 
cannot  master.  In  them  is  reflected  the  mental  picture.  ''  Look 
me  in  the  eye  "  is  an  old  direction  for  measuring  sincerity  and 
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truthfulness,  or  lack  of  it.  The  lines  of  the  mouth  are  made 
beautiful  or  ugly  by  habitual  response  to  the  inner  nature.  Lack 
of  facial  response  is  usually  the  result  of  an  indifference  in  the 
mental  attitude.  Real  concern  with  our  ideas  is  evidenced  in 
facial  expression  both  before  and  after  we  speak.  The  thought, 
the  idea,  the  feeling,  are  reflected  by  the  action  of  the  facial 
muscles  before  they  have  found  response  in  the  vocal  muscles. 
The  spoken  word  is  something  that  has  time  limits.  We  can 
hold  it  just  so  long  and  no  longer  without  marring  its  effect. 
But  our  meaning,  our  purpose,  our  attitude  continue  in  our  facial 
expression  after  the  word  has  been  spoken.  There  is  an  after- 
glow of  thought  that  is  often  more  significant  than  the  spoken 
thought,  just  as  the  afterglow  of  the  setting  sun  is  often  more 
brilliant  than  the  sun  itself  before  it  drops  below  the  horizon. 
We  should  not,  through  haste,  cheat  ourselves  or  our  listeners 
of  this  afterglow  which  is  a  means  of  a  deeper  understanding  of 
ourselves  than  is  revealed  in  speech  alone,  an  indicator  to  our 
listeners  of  meaning  unspoken.  It  is  also  an  opportunity  for  the 
interchange  of  thinking,  through  pause  in  speaking. 

Sincerity  of  purpose  should  freely,  and  without  conscious  effort, 
reveal  itself  through  those  muscles  that  control  our  facial  action. 
Kind  words  will  not  alone  suggest  kind  attitudes.  The  accom- 
panying physical  proof  of  kindness,  as  expressed  in  the  face,  must 
add  its  convincing  evidence.  The  merry  word  that  carries  no 
afterglow  of  the  merry  mood  is  a  counterfeit  easily  recognized. 
The  sympathetic  word  that  lacks  the  sympathetic  mood  that  the 
face  should  picture  is  meager  offering  to  one  who  needs  consola- 
tion. Interest  in  all  of  our  audience  should  be  expressed  by  the 
focus  upon  them  of  the  revealing  physical  eye. 

Facial  expression  should  not  be  cultivated.  Patterns  of  expres- 
sion should  not  be  copied  except  by  the  actor.  The  best  way  to 
improve  facial  expression  in  speaking  is  to  be  increasingly  real, 
sincere,  and  honest  and  to  be  concerned  with  our  ideas  and  with 
sharing  them.  We  may,  however,  correct  facial  habits  that 
intrude.     The    frown,    the   overworked    eyebrow,    the    nervous 
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laugh,  mannerisms  with  the  lips,  with  an  unruly  tongue,  or 
with  the  nostrils,  may  be  controlled  and  ruled  out  of  one's 
daily  practice  by  observation  and  wise  self-direction. 

As  a  study  of  the  part  facial  expression  plays  in  our  life  experience 
do  the  following : 

1.  Explain  the  "down  lines  "  of  the  corners  of  some  mouths  and  the 
"up  lines"  of  others. 

2.  Discuss  and  illustrate  some  of  the  meanings  of  the  lifted  eye- 
brow. 

3.  Show  why  it  is  not  flattering  to  say,  "He  held  his  chin  in  the 
air." 

4.  Examine  the  traits  that  may  be  expressed  by  the  distended 
nostrils. 

5.  Explain  the  significance  of  putting  one's  tongue  in  one's  cheek, 

6.  Make  a  statement  illustrating  each  of  the  states  of  mind  or 
feeling  listed  below  and  make  sure  that  you  have  adequate  facial 
response.     For  the  moment  be  the  actor  or  actress. 

a.  anger 

h.  contempt 

c.  sarcasm 

d.  joy 

e.  sorrow 

/.    sympathy 

7.  Illustrate  any  condition  or  feeling  that  may  be  represented  by 
the  frown. 

8.  Explain  how  it  is  that  we  use  the  following  expressions  to 
describe  the  attitudes  of  people  when  no  facial  act  of  the  kind  named 
has  taken  place : 

a.  She  frowned  upon  the  new  order  of  things. 

b.  He  spoke  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek. 

c.  She  stuck  up  her  nose  at  those  who  once  befriended  her. 

9.  Show  how  the  significance  of  facial  lines  and  expressions  has 
led  to  the  art  of  make-up. 

10.    Secure  a  picture  of  one  of  the  following  and  discuss  his  or  her 
facial  expression : 

a.  An  outstanding  actor  or  actress  in  or  out  of  character 

h.  A  prominent  character  in  history 

c.  A  poet 

d.  A  thinker  along  scientific  lines 

e.  A  comedian  in  action 
/.  A  mechanic  at  work 
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11.  Do  you  know  of  any  facial  habit  that  you  have  found  annoy- 
ing ?     Explain. 

12.  Fully  interpret  the  following : 

a.   You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  things ! 
O  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 
Knew  you  not  Pompey? 


b.  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest. 

c.  God's  in  his  heaven  — 
All's  right  with  the  world  ! 

d.  Go  tell  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are. 


Shakespeare 
Longfellow 

Browning 
Shakespeare 


e.  Out,  out,  brief  candle  ! 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow  — 

Shakespeare 

f.  There  is  something  in  the  autumn  that  is  native  to  my  blood, 
Touch  of  manner,  hint  of  mood  ; 

And  my  heart  is  like  a  rhyme, 

With  the  yellow,  and  the  purple,  and  the  crimson  keeping  time. 

Richard  Hovey 

GESTURES 

Gestures  are  movements  of  the  body,  of  the  hands,  arms,  feet, 
that  are  forms  of  communicative  behavior.  In  a  sense,  bearing 
and  facial  expression  are  forms  of  gesture  but  we  will  consider  the 
subject  apart  from  those  which  have  just  been  discussed.  When 
gestures  are  naturally  and  sincerely  used,  they  always  precede 
speech  and  add  to  the  meaning  of  it.  When  artificially  and  self- 
consciously used  they  sometimes  follow  the  spoken  word,  call 
attention  to  themselves  and  not  only  add  nothing  to  the  mean- 
ing but  rather  detract  from  it.  There  are  few  speaking  situations 
in  normal,  everyday  life  that  require  any  elaborate  gestures. 
Those  that  are  necessary  should  be  the  response  of  a  free  body 
to  the  feeling  and  ideas  to  be  communicated.  It  is  a  dangerous 
procedure  to  practise  gestures.  The  speaker  becomes  watchful 
of  them  and  this  fact  alone  defeats  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  intended.     A  good  direction  for  appropriate  gestures  is  not 
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to  try  to  have  any.  Aim,  rather,  to  have  a  well-trained  and 
responsive  body  that  will  react  normally  to  your  purpose  in  what- 
ever speech  situation  you  find  yourself. 

A  gesture  must  be  perfectly  timed  to  be  effective.  It  must 
immediately  precede  the  vocal  evidence  of  thought  and  feeling. 
It  should  be  held  long  enough  to  sustain  the  thought  that  it  is 
used  to  assist  but  it  should  never  be  unduly  prolonged.  A  gesture 
should  never  be  overdone  or  made  more  expansive  than  is  neces- 
sary. 

Habitual  gestures  through  too  frequent  repetition  are  usually 
ineffective  because  they  are  of  the  type  that  call  attention  to 
themselves.  Their  lack  of  variety  makes  them  a  poor  means  of 
emphasis  for  changing  thoughts.  They  do  to  communication 
what  overworked  words  or  overworked  expressions  do.  They 
tend  to  deaden  rather  than  to  arouse  the  imagination  of  the 
listeners. 

There  is,  with  some  people,  a  nervousness  in  speaking  that  finds 
its  outlet  in  fidgeting  hands  and  feet.  This  manifestation  weak- 
ens the  case  of  the  speaker  no  matter  what  the  value  of  his 
thought  may  be.  The  only  cure  is  a  conscious  control  until 
experience  brings  a  natural  repose. 

There  are  gestures  that  are  simply  indicative  and  literal  and 
others  that  are  of  an  imaginative  type.  We  may  definitely  point 
to  a  defect  in  a  glass,  or  to  a  word  that  we  cannot  pronounce  and 
whose  meaning  we  do  not  understand.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
gesture  that  is  less  definite  but  still  a  literal  gesture  would  be 
used  to  point  out  something  larger  and  more  remote  from  us, 
such  as  the  stars,  or  the  trees  on  a  far  hillside.  In  general,  the 
literal  gesture  of  pointing  to  indicate  something  that  you  are 
obviously  referring  to  is  not  considered  good  taste  or  good  man- 
ners. How  many  children  in  the  course  of  their  early  training 
have  heard  the  admonition  :  "Do  not  point."  In  back  of  this 
direction  is  a  reason.  The  speaker  should  not  assume  that  the 
listener  is  incapable  of  observing  unless  every  known  means  of 
indication  is  used.     It  is  not  flattering  to  his  intelligence.     There 
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are,  however,  many  indicative  and  literal  gestures  that  are  not 
only  in  good  taste,  but  necessary  for  accuracy  and  clearness  of 
understanding  and  even  for  safety. 

The  gesture  that  is  to  make  the  imaginative  appeal  is  always 
less  definite  and  directive  than  the  literal  gesture.  It  may  be 
a  mere  movement  of  the  hand,  a  shift  from  one  foot  to  the  other, 
or  a  turn  of  the  head,  any  one  of  which  suggests,  at  the  time, 
something  beyond  what  would  ordinarily  be  associated  with  the 
mere  physical  act.  What  words  cannot  do  in  expressing  thought 
or  feeling  a  gesture  may  accomplish.  Through  it  inroads  may 
be  made  upon  the  imagination  of  the  listener  that  the  supreme 
artist  in  speech  could  not  efifect  without  it.  The  old  saying  that 
"actions  speak  louder  than  words"  may  be  applied  to  gestures 
as  a  means  of  communication. 

In  interpreting  thought  from  the  printed  page  care  should  be 
observed  not  to  confuse  the  use  of  the  literal  and  imaginative 
gesture.  The  reader  must  decide  whether  the  scene  is  to  be  pic- 
tured as  directly  there  in  space  in  front  of  him,  or  whether  it 
involves  taking  the  mind  of  the  listener  away  from  the  immediate 
surroundings.  If  the  latter  be  true,  a  literal  gesture  is  a  factual 
absurdity,  bad  art  from  the  speaker's  standpoint  and  a  mislead- 
ing communication  for  the  listener.  If  the  reader  is  interpreting 
Wordsworth's  "Daffodils",  for  instance,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
use  literal  gestures,  and  thus  place  the  scene  in  the  reader's  im- 
mediate environment.  If  any  gestures  are  used,  they  should  be 
of  the  imaginative  type  that  would  suggest  the  actual  scene  of 
the  poet's  experience. 

Gestures  are  interesting  studies  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
carry  over  into  the  expression  of  ideas  an  action  that  fits  some- 
thing material.  We  push  something  away  from  us  which  we  do 
not  want  near  us  and  we  carry  over  this  action  in  the  gesture  of 
"pushing  away  "  an  idea  or  an  opinion.  We  hold  our  hands  with 
palms  revealed  to  receive  something  and  we  plead  with  our  lis- 
teners to  receive  their  consent,  their  indorsement,  their  response, 
with  much  the  same  action.     We  may  refuse  to  give  something 
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material  by  putting  our  hands  behind  us.  In  the  same  way  a 
mental  withdrawal  of  some  kind  may  be  expressed.  Hands 
clasped  in  back  of  one  may  be  an  appropriate  gesture  for  medita- 
tion, for  pondering,  or  for  refusal  to  conform.  But  for  fluent, 
direct  discourse  to  an  audience  the  hands  should  always  be  for- 
ward, resting  easily  at  the  side  or  engaged  in  significant  gestures. 
When  the  words  are  supposed  to  reveal  a  type  of  directness  and 
the  hands  are  clasped  behind  one,  we  often  have  a  situation  where 
the  action  of  the  body  denies  what  the  words  are  trying  to  say. 
The  speaker  is  not  free.  The  communicative  situation  is  not 
real. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  further  study  of  gesture  do  the  following : 

1.  Have  your  group  work  out  pantomimes  in  which  gestures  play 
a  big  part  and  test  your  ability  to  be  completely  revealing. 

2.  Discuss  and  illustrate  some  habitual  gestures  that  are  charac- 
teristic of  someone  you  know  or  have  seen. 

3.  Illustrate  fumbling  hands  that  result  from  nervousness.     Sug- 
gest a  cure. 

4.  Discuss  the  possible  meanings  of   the    following  well-known 
gestures : 

a.  Stamping  of  the  foot 

b.  Repeated  nervous  tapping  of  the  foot 

c.  Use  of  index  finger 

d.  Overactivity  of  the  little  finger 

e.  Tapping  fingers  on  a  table 

/.  Use  of  clenched  fist  in  speaking 

g.  Hand  placed  over  forehead 

h.  Hands  held  behind  back 

i.  Waving  of  the  hand 

j.  Arms  crossed  in  front 

5.  Illustrate  possible  gestures  for  the  following : 


Strong  protest 
Supplication 
Familiar  salutation 
Worry 

Joy 

Nervousness 
Sympathy 
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6.  Have  each  member  of  your  group  do  the  following : 

a.  Express  a  thought  that  calls  for  gestures  that  are  specifically 
indicative  and  literal. 

b.  Make  a  statement  in  which  gestures  are  used  that  might  add  to 
the  imaginative  appeal. 

7.  Discuss  or  illustrate  any  gestures  that  disturb  or  irritate  through 
frequent  repetition. 

8.  Observe  and  discuss  the  gestures  of  some  actress,  actor,  or 
public  speaker. 

9.  Why  did  Longfellow  picture  Miles  Standish  as  "pacing  the 
floor  with  his  hands  behind  him"? 

10.    Suggest  appropriate  gestures  for  the  following : 

a.  Hence,  home,  you  idle  creatures,  get  you  home. 
Is  this  a  holiday? 

Tribune,  "Julius  Caesar" 

b.  That's  my  last  duchess  painted  on  the  wall 
Looking  as  if  she  were  alive. 

"My  Last  Duchess",  Robert  Browning 

c.  Mistress,  dispatch  you  with  your  safest  haste 
And  get  you  from  our  court. 

Duke  Frederick,  "As  You  Like  It" 

d.  You  come  to  me,  and  you  say,"  Shylock,  we  would  have  moneys  !" 

You  say  so ! 

Shylock,  "Merchant  of  Venice" 

e.  Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile, 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?     Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 

Duke  Senior,  "As  You  Like  It" 


STUDY   UNIT   LVI 

THE  ART  OF   SPEAKING 

IMPRESSION  OF  THE  SPEAKER 

A  study  of  the  various  means  of  communication  and  their  use 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  improving  one's  speech  but  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  real  speech  improvement  includes  self- 
improvement.  What  we  say  is  of  more  concern  than  how  we 
say  it,  important  as  this  last  is.  Speech  improvement  should 
mean  not  only  that  the  great  instruments  of  oral  communication, 
the  voice  mechanism,  language,  and  the  entire  human  body, 
should  be  used  in  their  best  manner  but  also  that  they  should  be 
used  in  a  good  cause.  In  our  world  today  we  find  that  great 
inventions  and  great  discoveries,  into  which  have  gone  years  of 
work  and  study,  are  sometimes  put  to  mediocre  use.  The  radio 
and  the  telephone  bear  witness  to  this.  When,  however,  they 
are  conveyers  of  messages  that  are  worth  while,  when  they  give 
us  "value  received"  for  the  time  we  devote  to  them,  when  they 
serve  our  special  needs,  we  are  impressed  with  their  wonder  and 
are  grateful  for  their  usefulness.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  with 
speech  itself,  of  which  the  radio  and  the  telephone  are  carriers  or 
transmitters. 

Art  in  any  field  is  concerned  not  only  with  skillful  use  of  tools 
or  equipment.  It  demands  that  the  end  shall  justify  the  means. 
The  art  of  speaking,  which  may  be  used  quite  simply  in  any  of 
life's  daily  experiences,  requires  that  training  in  the  use  of  the 
great  tools  of  expression  be  accompanied  by  training  in  thinking, 
by  development  of  right  attitudes  toward  life  and  people,  by  the 
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establishment  of  worthy  loyalties  and  appreciations,  and  by  the 
awakening  of  interest  in  national  and  international  affairs  and 
in  the  problems  associated  with  them. 

We  are  living  in  a  world  of  people,  of  conditions,  of  material 
things,  of  events,  to  which  we  are  constantly  reacting,  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously.  These  reactions  may  be  of  a  physical, 
mental,  or  emotional  nature  and  may  constitute  our  social,  our 
civic,  our  moral,  our  economic  relation  to  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  What  we  communicate  to  others  through  voice,  through 
speech,  is  in  some  way  an  expression  of  these  reactions.  They 
are,  however,  often  as  truly  shown  when  we  try  to  conceal  our 
meaning,  our  feeling,  and  our  real  purpose  as  they  are  when  we 
frankly  and  sincerely  aim  to  reveal  them.  Speech  education  is 
vitally  concerned  with  ourselves,  with  our  reactions  to  this 
changing  world,  and  with  our  expression  of  these  reactions.  It 
calls  for  increasingly  higher  standards,  for  an  understanding  of 
our  environment  and  of  those  contacts  and  experiences  which 
make  up  our  daily  life.  In  other  words,  speech  education  must 
mean  definite  personal  growth.  We  must  remember  that  what 
we  have  to  say  is  of  concern  from  three  standpoints,  as  it  reflects 
us,  as  it  influences  our  manner  of  speaking,  and  as  it  affects  the 
listener. 

In  proof  of  the  above  statement  and  as  part  of  your  contribution 
to  this  discussion  do  the  following : 

1.  Show    one    way    in    which    your    speaking    reflects    each    of 
the  following : 

a.  Your  manner  of  thinking 

b.  Your  personal  feelings  or  emotions 

c.  Your  social  attitude 

d.  Your  civic  interest 

e.  Your  understanding  of  people 
/.  Your  general  background 

g.   Your  sense  of  life's  values 
h.   Your  sense  of  humor 

2.  Explain  and  illustrate  how  careful  and  attentive  listening  to  the 
spoken  word  of  intelligent  people  may  make  for  the  following : 
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Accuracy  of  impression 

Increase  of  ideas 

Appreciation  of  others 

Straighter  thinking 

More  honest  attitudes  toward  people 

More  real  opinions,  and  fewer  prejudices 

A  finer  civic  attitude 


3.  Give  two  reasons  why  a  good  thinker  should  not  be  afraid  to 
be  silent. 

4.  Explain  any  two  ways  in  which  sincerity  and  purpose  may 
afifect  speaking. 

5.  Briefly  discuss  why  the  bluffer  is  easily  recognized. 

6.  Pause  for  a  moment  and  pay  tribute  to  those  of  your  group 
who  have  had  something  to  say  and  have  said  it  well.  Give  sugges- 
tions to  others  who  need  help  and  encouragement. 

7.  Give  two  reasons  why  we  should  express  ourselves  if  we  have 
ideas  worth  conveying. 

8.  Explain  how  the  city,  state,  or  nation  may  be  the  losers  when 
good  thinkers  are  poor  speakers. 

9.  Give  two  reasons  why  it  is  desirable  to  keep  silent  if  we  have 
nothing  to  say. 

10.  Name  five  obligations  that  you  should  put  upon  yourself  as  a 
self-respecting  speaker  that  have  to  do  with  what  you  say  and  when 
you  say  it.  Discuss  with  your  group  and  with  your  teacher  ways  and 
means  by  which  you  may  keep  these  obligations  before  you  in  your 
personal  conversation  and  in  your  more  formal  speech  experiences. 

IMPRESSION   THROUGH   READING 

In  discussing  the  art  of  speaking  and  the  need  for  the  develop- 
ment of  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  as  part  of  it,  let  us  consider 
briefly  the  part  that  reading  plays  in  our  lives. 

Through  a  careful  study  of  the  printed  page  the  personal  life 
of  the  individual  may  be  enriched.  One's  social  viewpoint  may 
be  broadened  because,  through  thoughtful  reading,  one  measures 
more  accurately  people  and  events.  By  it  real  opinion  may  be 
made  to  supplant  prejudice  or  "snap"  judgment.  Good  litera- 
ture gives  us  the  opportunity  of  understanding  many  more  lives 
than  would  be  possible  in  our  own  personal  experience.  Through 
this  understanding  we  have  a  tendency  to  develop  an  open  mind 
on  many  things  to  which  the  mind  might  otherwise  be  closed. 
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We  are  able  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  other  people,  and 
through  this  experience,  to  get  on  better  with  those  around  us. 
Good  reading  helps  our  appreciations  of  life  to  keep  pace  with 
our  criticisms  of  it.  Opportunities  pile  thick  and  fast  for  the 
careful  and  thoughtful  reader.  His  vocabulary  is  increased, 
good  English  usage  is  impressed  upon  him,  and  the  thoughts  and 
opinions  of  many  hurry  to  the  aid  of  his  own.  However,  it  is 
only  to  the  careful  reader  that  real  advantages  come.  Mis- 
quotations, misunderstandings,  and  all  manner  of  distortion  of 
facts  are  the  pitfalls  of  the  careless  reader. 

I.   Discuss  the  following  quotations : 

a.  Except  a  living  man  there  is  nothing  more  wonderful  than  a 
book  —  a  message  to  us  from  the  dead  —  from  human  souls  whom 
we  never  saw  who  lived  perhaps  thousands  of  miles  away ;  and  yet 
these,  or  those  little  sheets  of  paper,  speak  to  us,  amuse  us,  vivify  us, 
teach  us,  comfort  us,  open  their  hearts  to  us  as  brothers.  We  ought 
to  reverence  books,  to  look  at  them  as  useful  and  mighty  things. 

Charles  Kingsley 

h.  Let  a  little  song  appeal  to  the  ear,  or  a  noble  book  to  the  heart 
and  for  the  moment,  at  least,  we  discover  a  new  world,  a  world  so 
different  from  our  own  that  it  seems  a  place  of  dreams  and  magic. 
To  enter  and  enjoy  this  new  world,  to  love  good  books  for  their  own 
sake,  is  the  chief  thing ;  to  analyze  and  explain  them  is  a  less  joyous 
but  still  an  important  matter.  Behind  every  book  is  a  man ;  behind 
the  man  is  the  race ;  and  behind  the  race  are  the  natural  and  social 
environments  whose  influence  is  unconsciously  reflected.  These  also 
we  must  know,  if  the  book  is  to  speak  its  whole  message.^ 

William  J.  Long 

c.  To  fall  in  love  with  a  good  book  is  to  add  a  rich  gift  to  life's 
experiences.  It  is  to  have  a  new  influence  pouring  itself  into  our  lives, 
a  new  teacher  to  inspire  and  refine  us,  a  new  friend  to  be  by  our  side 
always,  who,  when  life  grows  narrow  and  weary,  will  take  us  into  his 
wider  and  calmer  and  higher  world.  Whether  it  be  biography,  intro- 
ducing us  to  some  humble  life  made  great  by  duty  done ;  or  history, 
opening  vistas  into  the  movements  and  destinies  of  nations  that  have 
passed  away ;  or  poetry,  making  music  of  all  the  common  things 
around  us,  and  filling  the  fields,  and  the  skies,  and  the  work  of  the  city 

^  From  "English  Literature"  by  William  J.  Long.  By  permission  of  Ginn  and 
Company,  publishers. 
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and  the  cottage,  with  eternal  meaning  —  whether  it  be  these,  or  story- 
books, or  religious  books,  or  science,  no  one  can  become  the  friend  of 
one  good  book  without  being  made  wiser  and  better. 

Henry  Drummond 

2.  Illustrate  the  above  by  giving  a  short  talk  telling  how  some  good 
book  or  bit  of  reading  has  influenced  you. 

3.  In  the  following  quotation  from  John  Ruskin  is  a  description  of 
how  a  real  thinker  should  work.  Study  it,  explain  it,  and  by  it  meas- 
ure yourself  as  a  reader. 

Am  I  inclined  to  work  as  an  Australian  miner  would?  Are 
my  pickaxes  and  shovels  in  good  order,  and  am  I  in  good  trim 
myself,  my  sleeves  well  up  to  the  elbow,  and  my  breath  good, 
and  my  temper  ?  .  .  .  The  metal  you  are  in  search  of  being  the 
author's  mind  or  meaning,  his  works  are  as  the  rock  which  you 
have  to  crush  and  smelt  in  order  to  get  at  it.  And  your  pickaxes 
are  your  own  care,  wit,  and  learning ;  your  smelting-furnace  is 
your  own  thoughtful  soul.  Do  not  hope  to  get  at  any  good 
author's  meaning  without  those  tools  and  that  fire ;  often  you 
will  need  the  sharpest,  finest  chiseling,  and  patientist  fusing, 
before  you  can  gather  one  grain  of  the  metal. 

4.  Has  the  failure  to  read  a  question  accurately  ever  caused  you 
difficulties  in  examinations?     Discuss. 

5.  Explain  and  illustrate  any  of  the  dangers  or  disadvantages  of 
misquoting  or  misinterpreting  the  following  written  material : 

a.  A  scientific  treatise 

h.  Specifications  for  a  building 

c.  A  recording  of  personal  news  on  any  subject 

d.  Rules  for  a  game 

e.  A  nurse's  directions  from  a  doctor 

6.  Add  to  the  above  list  from  your  own  personal  experience. 

7.  To  what  extent  do  you  consider  it  desirable  for  an  individual  to 
be  informed  and  to  seek  expression  on  the  following : 

a.  City  affairs  /.  World  peace 

h.  State  government  g.  Music 

c.  National  fife  h.  Art 

d.  International  affairs  i.  Books 

e.  General  topics  of  the  day  j.  Drama 


STUDY   UNIT    LVII 

THE   ART   OF    SPEAKING 

CREATIVE   EXPRESSION   OF    THE   SPEAKER 

Many  good  writers,  moved  to  creative  effort  on  the  printed 
page,  are  unable  to  approach  through  oral  communication  the 
adequacy  or  significance  of  their  written  word.  Their  art  in 
speaking  does  not  equal  their  art  in  writing.  Art  in  anything 
demands  expression,  and  something  significant  to  express  but  it 
also  demands  a  facile  and  adequate  technique  that  will  give  full 
revelation. 

The  fact  that  good  thinkers  are  often  poor  speakers  may  be  due 
to  many  causes  but  one  of  the  most  common  is  the  lack  of  the 
creative  thinking  process  at  the  moment  of  speaking.  In  the  art 
of  speaking  there  must  be  vital  concern  with  the  subject  at  the 
moment  of  its  utterance  if  the  speaker  hopes  to  arouse  the  con- 
cern of  others.  The  mind  must  not  wander  from  the  situation 
at  hand  between  speaker  and  listener.  The  speaker  must  not 
take  too  much  for  granted  as  to  the  background  and  understand- 
ing of  his  listener  or  audience  but  rather  must  be  watchful  that 
he  creates  the  full  impression  needed.  He  must  not  let  his  mind 
run  so  far  ahead  of  his  speaking  that  speed  prevents  vividness 
and  clearness  for  the  listener.  He  must  be  with  his  appeal  at 
the  moment  of  making  it.  He  must  see  the  scene  at  the  moment 
he  describes  it.  He  must  live  that  moment  of  humor  at  the 
moment  that  he  aims  to  have  it  reach  his  audience.  In  present- 
ing thought  from  the  printed  page  the  speaker  must  recreate 
what  the  author  thought,  felt,  and  intended.     If  he  does  not  do 
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this,  some  degree  of  misrepresentation  occurs.  What  may  be 
clear  to  the  speaker  is  obscure  through  poor  transference.  What 
is  impressive  to  him  may  lose  much  of  its  effect  through  his  in- 
adequate expression.  A  one  hundred  per  cent  thought  may 
become  for  the  listener,  through  uncreative  speaking,  a  fifty  per 
cent  thought.  Faithful  transference  of  ideas  from  the  printed 
page  demands,  as  does  one's  own  original  idea,  that  the  imagina- 
tion function,  that  the  speaker  himself  see  what  he  is  trying  to 
picture  to  others,  and  at  the  moment  of  that  effort.  These  are 
prerequisites  for  effective  speaking. 

Closely  associated  with  this  creative  thinking  as  an  element  in 
significant  speaking  is  the  sincere  desire  to  transfer  one's  ideas, 
the  desire  to  contribute,  the  desire  to  help,  to  explain,  to  share, 
to  question,  to  challenge,  as  the  case  may  be.  Just  as  we  do  not 
care  to  have  people  forced  upon  us  in  social  groups  who  are  reluc- 
tant to  talk  to  us,  so  in  other  speaking  situations  the  legitimate 
desire  to  speak  should  be  part  of  the  reason  for  speaking.  The 
real  opinion,  the  new  idea,  the  helpful  word  should  find  expres- 
sion because  of  some  inner  urge  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.  The 
high-powered  salesman  who  overstates  the  case  because  of  fear 
that  his  insincerity  may  be  discovered,  the  conversationalist  who 
insists  upon  being  heard  that  he  may  feature  himself,  and  the 
public  speaker  who  merely  enjoys  the  sound  of  his  own  voice 
are  types  for  the  student  of  speech  to  consider  and  to  avoid. 

1.  How  would  you  classify  the  following  from  the  standpoint  of 
sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose  : 

a.  Some  radio  advertisers 

h.  Some  after-dinner  speakers 

c.  Some  assembly  speakers 

d.  Some  students  in  a  classroom 

e.  Some  student  platform  speakers 

2.  Explain  why  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech,  which  took  but  a 
few  moments  to  deliver,  is  better  remembered  today  than  Edward 
Everett's  which  lasted  so  much  longer. 

3.  Cite  from  the  history  of  the  past  two  other  national  characters 
who  were  fired  with  an  urge  to  speak.  Explain  the  reason  for  this  and 
its  effect  on  their  speaking.     Illustrate  from  their  speeches. 
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4.  Give  three  ways  in  which  the  honest  urge  to  speak  may  make 
the  transference  of  ideas  more  effective. 

5.  Explain  why  the  art  of  speaking  demands  a  creative  mental 
state  at  the  moment  of  speaking. 

EXPRESSION   THROUGH   CHOICE    OF    WORDS 

In  the  art  of  speaking,  choice  of  words  plays  an  important  part. 
There  is  no  highly  effective  communication  without  the  clearness 
and  accuracy  of  expression  that  results  from  careful  word  use. 
Good  style  in  speaking  is  in  part  a  result  of  discrimination  in 
selecting  words.  Swift  has  defined  style  as,  "Proper  words  in 
proper  places." 

Right  choice  of  words  may  give  to  the  speaker  a  sense  of  ade- 
quacy in  that  he  feels  assured  that  language  is  fulfilling  his  pur- 
pose. It  may  also  be  a  means  of  consideration  for  the  listener. 
Through  it  a  whole  world  of  thinking  may  be  opened,  an  appeal 
under  difficult  conditions  may  be  made,  or  a  picture  be  immedi- 
ately summoned  to  the  mind  of  the  listener. 

You  say  the  magic  word  :  the  listener  smiles,  an  image 
forming  in  his  thoughts,  and  then,  as  though  his  image  were 
super-imposed  upon  yours,  a  picture  rises  out  of  the  dark 
sea  of  memory  —  not  the  fiat  photograph  which  has  hung 
so  long  on  the  walls  of  his  mind  that  it  has  lost  meaning, 
but  a  new  picture  with  depth  and  life  and  solidity,  as 
though  seen  through  a  stereoscope.  Perhaps  it  is  a  mental 
stereoscope,  made  with  the  combination  of  his  vision  and 
yours. 

"North  to  the  Orient",  Anne  Lindbergh 

In  the  following  Henry  van  Dyke  has  emphasized  the  charm 
of  the  spoken  word.  Read  it  thoughtfully  and  see  if  you  can 
illustrate  it  in  your  own  words,  or  from  literature. 

There  is  magic  in  words,  surely,  and  many  a  treasure 
besides  Ali  Baba's  is  unlocked  with  a  verbal  key.  Some 
charm  in  the  mere  sound,  some  association  with  the  pleas- 
ant past,  touches  a  secret  spring.     The  bars  are  down  ;  the 
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gate  is  open  ;  you  are  made  free  of  all  the  fields  of  memory 
and  fancy  —  by  a  word. 

Read  aloud  the  following  passage  from  the  Bible  so  that  the 
listener  may  sense  the  power  of  the  spoken  word. 

As  the  rain  cometh  down  and  the  snow  from  heaven, 
and  returneth  not  thither,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and 
maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the 
sower  and  bread  to  the  eater;  so  shall  my  word  be  that 
goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth  :  It  shall  not  return  unto  me 
void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it 
shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it. 

"Isaiah",  LV,  lo-ii 

1 .  Select  to  read  aloud  two  short  passages  from  literature  in  which 
there  is  art  in  the  author's  choice  of  words  and  try  to  bring  art  into 
their  expression. 

2.  Give  an  illustration  from  daily  contact  of  how  choice  of  words 
may  show  the  following : 

a.  Tact  or  lack  of  it 

h.  Courtesy  or  discourtesy 

c.  Consideration  for  another's  feelings 

d.  Some  special  effect  desired 

3.  Write  briefly,  and  to  read  aloud,  on  one  of  the  following  and  aim 
for  art  in  your  use  of  words : 

a.  Nature  in  any  phase 

h.  Freedom 

c.  Peace 

d.  A  great  personality 

4.  Test  your  ability  to  select  words  with  fine  discrimination  by  giv- 
ing a  brief  extemporaneous  talk  on  a  topic  of  your  own  choosing. 
(See  Study  Unit  LIV.) 

EXPRESSION  THROUGH  WORD   RELATIONSHIP 

In  the  art  of  speaking  word  relationship  must  be  preserved  for 
clearness  and  accuracy  of  statement  and  for  general  effect.  De- 
parture from  accepted  grammatical  usage  and  weak  assembling 
of  words  in  a  sentence  have  no  part  in  the  art  of  communication. 
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They  make  for  bad  art  in  speaking  just  as  truly  as  wrong  color 
combinations  make  for  bad  art  in  painting.  The  fine  assembling 
of  words  and  phrases  produces  rhythm,  beauty,  and  significance 
in  both  prose  and  poetry.  (See  Study  Unit  LIV  —  Word  Usage 
and  Word  Relationship.) 

EXPRESSION   THROUGH   VOCAL   VALUES 

There  is,  too,  an  art  in  speaking  words  that  is  aside  from  their 
choice  and  their  arrangement.  It  has  to  do  with  the  use  of  voice 
quality  and  volume  as  they  adjust  themselves  to  the  shades  of 
meaning  and  to  the  purpose  of  the  speaker.  As  we  consider  the 
need  for  a  creative  thinking  process  and  for  a  real  desire  to  com- 
municate, we  must  recognize  the  effect  that  both  have  upon  the 
correct  functioning  of  the  voice  mechanism  which  serves  as  our 
means  of  transference.  It  is  true  that  if  the  speaker  cares  about 
having  the  thought  reach  the  audience,  the  chances  are  in  favor 
of  an  adequate  volume.  If  the  imagination  of  the  speaker  is 
sufficiently  lively,  the  voice  through  its  changes  will  tend  to 
reflect  the  imaginative  processes.  When  a  well-used  voice  adapts 
itself  to  the  myriad  changes  of  mind  and  mood,  we  have  a  pro- 
portion in  speaking  that  makes  for  the  art  of  speaking.  When 
the  speaker  recognizes  the  needs  of  communication  by  perfect 
vocal  measurement  and  adjustment,  we  have  a  type  of  speaking 
that  transcends  the  usual  in  its  clearness  and  power.  When, 
through  varying  vocal  values,  a  purposeful  speaker  makes  words 
do  his  bidding,  a  message  is  carried. 

I.   What  did  Emily  Dickinson  mean  in  the  following  two  verses : 

a.  A  word  is  dead 
When  it  is  said, 
Some  say. 

I  say  it  just 
Begins  to  live 
That  day. 

b.  Could  mortal  lip  divine 
The  undeveloped  freight 
Of  a  delivered  syllable 
'Twould  crumble  with  the  weight. 
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2.  Explain  and  illustrate  what  Pope  meant  when  he  said : 

The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 

3.  Ponder  long  and  carefully,  and  then  discuss  this  quotation  from 
Whitman : 

Vocahsm,  measure,  concentration,  determination,  and  the  divine  power 

to  speak  words ; 
Are  you  full-lung'd  and  limber-lipp'd  from  long  trial?   from  vigorous 

practice  ?   from  physique  ? 
Do  you  move  in  these  broad  lands  as  broad  as  they  ? 
Come  duly  to  the  divine  power  to  speak  words  ? 

After  a  loosen'd  throat,  after  absorbing  eras,  temperaments,  races, 

after  knowledge,  freedom,  crimes. 
After   complete   faith,    after   clarifyings,    elevations,    and   removing 

obstructions. 
After  these  and  more,  it  is  just  possible  there  comes  to  a  man,  a  woman, 

the  divine  power  to  speak  words ; 
Then  toward  that  man  or  that  woman  swiftly  hasten  all  —  none  refuse, 

all  attend.^ 

EXPRESSION   THROUGH  PHRASING 

Associated  with  the  need  for  rhythm  in  the  choice  and  arrange- 
ment of  words  for  actual  statement,  is  the  speaker's  responsibility 
for  good  phrasing.  This  has  to  do  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
speaker  groups  his  spoken  words.  It  is  possible  for  a  reader  who 
has  poor  phrasing  to  distort  the  meaning  of  a  fine  piece  of  writing 
and  to  give  a  jerky  and  broken  effect  to  that  which  has  in  it 
possibilities  for  real  beauty  of  expression.  Good  phrasing  is 
needed  for  clearness  of  meaning  and  for  rhythm  in  oral  com- 
munication. It  may  be  accomplished  by  the  significant  use  of 
rate,  of  pause,  of  inflections,  or  by  a  combination  of  any  or  all. 

Read  carefully  the  following  and  group  your  words  as  the  sense 
requires : 

I.  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  be  done, 
chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men's  cottages,  princes'  palaces. 

Shakespeare 

^  From  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  by  Walt  Whitman,  reprinted  by  permission  from 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc. 
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2.  Peace  is  of  true  value  only  as  we  use  it  to  make  ready  to  face 
with  untroubled  heart,  with  fearless  front  whatever  the  future  may 
have  in  store  for  us. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

3.  With  malice  toward  none ;  with  charity  for  all ;  with  firmness  in 
the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in. 

Lincoln 

4.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 

There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore,  -^ 

There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  sea  and  music  in  its  roar. 

Byron 

5.  Friendship  is,  in  itself,  as  fine  an  art  as  is  music,  painting,  or 
sculpture. 

Lilian  Whiting 

6.  Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centers  in  the  mind. 

Goldsmith 

7.  There  is  a  class  of  people  who  are  comparatively  valueless  to  the 
world  because  of  a  certain  morbidness  which  they  are  pleased  to  call 
sensitiveness. 

Lilian  Whiting 

8.  A  blind  man,  and  a  man  in  whose  eyes  there  was  no  defect,  were 
walking  together,  when  they  came  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  "Take 
care,  my  friend,"  said  the  latter,  "here  is  a  steep  precipice;  go  no 
farther  this  way."     "I  know  better,"  said  the  other,  and  stepped  off. 

Thoreau 

9.  Greatness  is  not  the  gift  of  majorities ;  it  cannot  be  thrust  upon 
any  man;  men  cannot  give  it  to  another;  they  can  give  place  and 
power,  but  not  greatness. 

Ingersoll 

EXPRESSION  THROUGH  TIMING 

Art  in  spoken  language  demands  a  fine  consideration  of  timing. 
Timing  has  to  do  with  the  general  rate  of  utterance,  with  changes 
in  the  general  rate,  and  with  pause. 

Rate 

One's  general  rate  of  delivery  is  the  result  of  many  things  that 
are  personal  to  the  individual.  It  may  express  mental  qualities, 
mood,  temperament,  attitude  toward  people  in  general  and,  of 
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course,    conditions    of    health.     Consider    the    normal    rate    of 
utterance  of  the  following  and  explain  them. 

1.  A  judge  5.  A  sad  or  depressed  person 

2.  A  high-power  salesman  6.  A  merry  individual 

3.  An  auctioneer  7.  A  good  teacher 

4.  A  philosopher  8.  A  sick  person 

Rate  is  especially  to  be  considered  as  it  is  associated  with  appro- 
priateness in  the  communication  of  thought  and  feeling.  Just 
as  in  silent  reading  some  thoughts  are  to  be  read  quickly  and 
others  slowly,  so,  in  speaking,  some  words  are  to  be  spoken  with 
rapidity  and  others  with  slow  rate  and  special  care.  In  music 
we  have  specific  directions  for  the  rate  such  as  andante,  allegro, 
spirito,  which  must  be  followed  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
composer.  No  such  direction  appears  on  the  printed  page  for 
the  reader.  He  must  be  his  own  director  of  rate  and  into  his 
decision  must  enter  many  considerations.  Among  these  are  the 
following : 

1.  The  thought 

2.  The  mood  or  feeling 

3.  The  needs  of  the  audience 

4.  The  acoustical  conditions 

Rate  and  the  Thought 

If  the  thought  is  difficult  or  involved,  it  requires  a  slow  rate 
of  delivery.  If  the  idea  is  simple  or  commonplace,  a  normal 
rate  is  appropriate.  If  the  words  used  describe  something  that 
suggests  restfulness,  peace,  or  quiet  beauty,  they  should  be  given 
with  a  slow  rate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  excitement,  restlessness, 
disturbance,  urgency  of  some  kind,  are  to  be  pictured  the  words 
should  be  delivered  with  a  rapid  rate.  But  it  is  always  to  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  same  thought  given  under  different  condi- 
tions may  require  a  different  rate  for  each  condition. 

Rate  is  of  importance  as  an  element  in  emphasis.  Appropri- 
ateness of  rate  in  itself  may  emphasize  or  call  attention  to  some- 
thing.    That  which  is  new  usually  requires  slower  timing  than 
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the  already  known.  The  intentionally  repeated  word  or  phrase 
must  have  its  rate  carefully  adjusted  to  guarantee  the  emphasis 
intended  by  the  repetition.  Slow  tempo  is  often  given  to  words 
that  express  great  extent  of  time  or  territory  or  scope  in  human 
affairs.  Big  things  require  big  handling.  They  cannot  be 
rushed.  But  contrast  in  rate  is  also  essential  to  emphasis.  If 
one  has  been  speaking  slowly  and  suddenly  changes  to  rapid 
utterance,  or  has  been  using  a  somewhat  high  rate  of  speed  and 
suddenly  employs  a  low  one,  he  focuses  attention  by  contrast 
and  emphasizes  by  it. 

Whatever  effects  are  to  be  secured  through  rate  of  utterance 
the  direction  for  clearness  applies  with  equal  force  at  all  times. 
For  carrying  this  out  a  fine  technique  of  utterance  is  sometimes 
needed.  Just  as  in  playing  a  musical  instrument  one  should  go 
no  faster  than  he  can  go  correctly,  so  in  speaking  his  rate  should 
be  adapted  to  his  skill. 

Determine  the  rate  appropriate  to  the  following  and  then  orally 
interpret  them : 

1.  The  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth 
it  not. 

Bible 

2.  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 

Shakes  peare 

3.  The  fine  art  of  hving,  indeed,  is  to  draw  from  each  person  his  best. 

Lilian  Whiting 

4.  But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Caesar ; 
I  found  it  in  his  closet,  — ■  'tis  his  will. 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament  — 
Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read  — 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds. 


Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Caesar's  seal. 

To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives, 

To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas. 

Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks. 

His  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orchards. 

On  this  side  Tiber ;  he  hath  left  them  you, 
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And  to  your  heirs  for  ever ;  common  pleasures, 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 

Shakespeare 

5.  Afoot  and  light-hearted  I  take  to  the  open  road, 
Healthy,  free,  the  world  before  me, 

The  long  brown  path  before  me  leading  wherever  I  choose.^ 

Walt  Whitman 

6.  Day  after  day,  day  after  day. 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion ; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 

Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Coleridge 

7.  From  this  hour  I  ordain  myself  loos'd  of  limits  and  imaginary 

lines. 
Going  where  I  list,  my  own  master  total  and  absolute. 
Listening  to  others,  considering  well  what  they  say. 
Pausing,  searching,  receiving,  contemplating. 
Gently,  but  with  undeniable  will,  divesting  myself  of  the  holds 

that  would  hold  me.^ 

Walt  Whitman 

Rate  and  the  Mood  or  Feeling 

Rate  in  speaking  is  determined  by  the  mood  or  feeling  as  well 
as  by  the  thought.  We  may  calmly  warn  children  not  to  cross 
the  street  while  traffic  is  moving  but  when  we  actually  see  them 
in  danger  of  a  passing  car  we  speed  up  our  direction  as  a  result  of 
our  immediate  concern.  Mood  and  feeling  condition  the  tempo 
of  our  speech  throughout  our  daily  experiences.  Our  words  move 
slowly  or  quickly  according  as  our  emotional  life  reaches  a  high 
or  a  low  pitch.  Our  feeling  about  someone  or  something  becomes 
a  directive  force  in  timing.  It  may  apply  to  a  single  word  which 
we  choose  to  hold,  to  a  phrase  or  sentence  that  must  be  passed 
over  quickly  because  it  expresses  something  toward  which  we 
are  more  or  less  indifferent,  or  to  a  long  discourse  or  story  that 
has  a  oneness  of  feeling. 

I.  As  a  test  of  the  part  that  mood  and  feeling  play  in  adjusting 
rate  of  utterance,  give  statements  in  which  you  are  a  bringer  of  five 
varying  pieces  of  news  and  make  your  rate  respond  to  your  feeling. 

1  From  "Leaves  of  Grass"  by  Walt  Whitman,  copyright,  1924,  by  Doubleday, 
Doran  &  Company,  Inc. 
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2.   Interpret  the  following  and  let  the  feehng  dictate  the  rate  of 
utterance : 

a.   The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 


Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe. 


Gray 


Milton 


So  live  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave. 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 


Bryant 


d.  What,  shall  one  of  us. 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world 
But  for  supporting  robbers,  —  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes, 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? 

Shakespeare 

e.  O  ye  gods  !  ye  gods  !     Must  I  endure  all  this  ? 

Shakespeare 

f.  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Shakespeare 

g.  Oh,  sleep,  it  is  a  gentle  thing 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole. 

Coleridge 

h.   I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the  lonely  sea  and  the  sky, 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship  and  a  star  to  steer  her  by.^ 

Masefield 
i.   How  good  is  this  life,  the  mere  living  ! 

Browning 

1  From  "  Salt  Water  Poems  and  Ballads  "  by  John  Masefield.     By  permission  of 
The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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Rate  and  the  Needs  of  the  Audience 

Rate  in  speaking  must  meet  the  age  level  of  one's  listeners, 
their  intelligence,  their  responsiveness.  An  explanation  to  a 
child  must  have  a  slower  tempo  than  one  to  a  grown  boy  or  girl. 
A  direction  to  a  young  person  may  require  more  time  than  the 
same  direction  to  an  experienced  grown-up.  A  difficult  read- 
ing must  have  its  rate  adjusted  to  the  age  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  read.  But  age  and  intelligence  do  not  always  go  hand  in 
hand.  A  boy  with  scientific  inclinations  may  be  able  to  receive 
and  understand  scientific  facts  at  a  greater  rate  of  speed  than 
someone  twice  his  years  whose  interests  have  not  been  of  a  scien- 
tific nature.  There  is  one  rate  when  the  informed  talk  to  the 
informed  and  another  when  the  informed  talk  to  the  uninformed. 
There  is  a  rate  to  be  used  when  intelligent  minds  exchange  ideas 
and  quite  another  when  the  intelligent  address  those  not  equally 
endowed.  It  is  a  disturbing  thing  for  a  listener  to  have  a  speaker 
go  faster  than  his  power  to  comprehend  easily.  It  is  equally 
disturbing,  and  also  boring,  to  listen  to  someone  whose  rate  of 
speaking  is  slower  than  the  nature  of  the  content  or  than  one's 
own  power  of  comprehension  requires.  The  eager  and  the  re- 
ceptive may  be  fed  faster  than  the  dull  or  the  indifferent.  (See 
Study  Unit  LVIII.) 

Rate  and  the  Acoustical  Conditions 

If  the  reverberation  in  a  room  is  strong,  or  if  there  is  any  other 
acoustical  interference,  slow  timing  is  usually  a  requirement  for 
clearness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  carrying  power  of  the  voice 
and  room  acoustics  are  exceptionally  good,  a  higher  rate  of  speed 
may  be  used  if  other  conditions  warrant  it. 

Pause 

An  important  element  in  timing  is  the  use  of  pause.  This  is 
often  necessary  for  emphasis  of  the  meaning.  We  may  pause 
before  or  after  a  word  to  call  attention  to  the  thought.     We  may 
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pause  at  the  end  of  a  phrase  or  clause  or  sentence  for  some  artistic 
effect,  for  audience  convenience,  for  completeness  of  thought,  or 
to  give  time  for  an  interchange  of  thought.  Pausing  is  as  impor- 
tant as  speaking  itself.  It  is  essential  to  the  art  of  speaking. 
Holmes  in  his  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast -Table"  says  : 

Talking  is  like  playing  on  the  harp ;  there  is  as  much  in 
laying  the  hand  on  the  strings  to  stop  their  vibrations  as 
in  twanging  them  to  bring  out  their  music. 

There  are  moments  in  speaking  that  lie  too  deep  for  words. 
It  has  been  said  that  feeling  is  deeper  than  all  language.  Edgar 
Lee  Masters  had  this  in  mind  when  he  said  : 

I  have  known  the  silence  of  the  stars  and  of  the  sea, 

And  the  silence  of  the  city  when  it  pauses. 

And  the  silence  of  a  man  and  a  maid, 

And  the  silence  for  which  music  alone  finds  the  word, 

And  the  silence  of  the  woods  before  the  winds  of  spring 

begin. 
And  the  silence  of  the  sick 
When  their  eyes  roam  about  the  room. 
And  I  ask  for  the  depths  what  is  the  use  of  language  ? 
A  beast  of  the  field  moans  a  few  times 
When  death  takes  its  young. 
And  we  are  voiceless  in  the  presence  of  realities, 
We  cannot  speak. 

I.   Comment  on  the  following : 

He  unrolled  a  scroll  and  hung  it  on  the  wall  in  front  of  me. 
This  was  a  water  color.  In  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  canvas, 
a  bird  ruffled  and  wet  by  the  rain,  a  few  tufts  of  grass  and  flower- 
ing reed.  The  rest  of  the  canvas,  bare.  But  although  bare,  it 
was  not  empty.  Crowded  with  space,  I  felt  paradoxically  that 
it  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  painting,  like  those  silences 
in  a  conversation  which  are  so  powerful  that  words  against  them 
flicker  feebly,  as  stars  against  the  wealth  of  blackness  at  night. 

"North  to  the  Orient",  Anne  Lindbergh 
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2.   Read  aloud  the  quotations  below  and  note  the  need  for  pause : 

a.   In  youth  I  wrote  a  song,  so  great, 
I  thought  that,  Uke  a  flaring  taper, 
'Twould  shine  abroad,  —  and  so  it  did 
To  the  four  corners  of  the  —  paper. 


h.   Fame  sets  the  pace :  the  more  you  chase, 
The  more  she'll  turn  and  taunt  and  flee, 
Till  you  stand  breathless  at  the  goal 
And  read  its  name,  "Obscurity." 

c.  Truth  is  the  holy  grail  I  seek. 
Beyond  all  small  ambitions. 

The  only  truth  I've  found  is  this  — 
Truth  changes  with  conditions. 

d.  Though  all  I  was  seems  but  a  dream. 
And  all  I  am,  not  worth  a  sigh. 

If  all  that  I  possess  is  — ■  friends. 
Well,  all  I  wish  is  —  not  to  die. 


Rebecca  McCann 


Ridgely  Torrence 


Rebecca  McCann 


Ridgely  Torrence 


e.  To  be  rich  in  friends  is  to  be  poor  in  nothing. 

Lilian  Whiting 

f.  Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers. 

Tennyson 

g.  The  virtue  of  a  man  ought  to  be  measured,  not  by  his  extraordi- 
nary exertions,  but  by  his  everyday  conduct. 

Pascal 

h.   I  marveled  at  the  speaker's  tongue 
And  marveled  more  as  he  unrolled  it. 
How  strange  a  thing  it  was,  and  yet. 
How  much  more  strange  if  he  could  hold  it. 

Ridgely  Torrence 

How  we  speak  is  the  result  of  what  we  speak  and  our  attitude 
in  speaking  it  but  it  is  also  the  manifestation  of  speech  habits. 
We  must  consider  the  impossibility  of  truly  revealing  the  thought 
and  mood  with  voice  and  speech  and  language  that  through 
habitual  misuse  do  not  yield  themselves  to  the  picture  of  the 
thought  and  feeling  to  be  revealed.  Effective  speaking  demands 
the  art  of  speaking.     An  art  technique  is  required  to  make  the 
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spoken  word  live  with  its  full  value  for  the  listener.  This  art 
technique  has  to  do  with  use  of  voice  and  with  use  of  spoken 
English.  It  includes  care  and  skill  in  the  use  of  words,  inflec- 
tions, stress,  force,  timing,  pause,  language  rhythm  and  intona- 
tion, which  function  as  results  of  the  speaker's  interests  and 
purpose  and  as  causes  of  the  interest  of  the  listener. 


STUDY  UNIT   LVIII 

THE   ART   OF   SPEAKING 


THE  IMPRESSION  OF   THE  LISTENER  OR 
THE  AUDIENCE 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  the  art  of  speaking 
is  the  social  one.  Speaking  is  a  social  function.  In  the  earlier 
units  we  spoke  of  it  as  a  form  of  social  behavior.  The  art  of 
speaking,  unlike  other  arts,  demands  the  presence  of  an  audience 
and  the  consciousness  of  one.  The  sculptor,  the  musician,  the 
painter,  may  express  themselves  without  any  immediate  listener 
or  onlooker  but  the  speaker  who  works  without  one  or  without 
one  definitely  in  mind  is  ruled  out  of  the  class  of  the  normal. 
The  impression  of  the  audience  by  the  speaker  should,  therefore, 
play  a  big  part  in  the  art  of  expression.  In  considering  the 
effect  that  the  speaker  should  have  upon  the  audience,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  effect  that  the  audience  should  have  upon  the 
speaker. 

The  objective  of  all  speaking  should  be  some  form  of  impres- 
sion on  the  listener.  The  urge  to  speak  should  involve  not  only 
a  desire  for  self-expression,  but  a  consideration  of  the  listeners' 
needs  and  interests.  An  audience,  whether  of  one  or  five  hun- 
dred, is  something  to  be  respected  and  the  speaker  should  always 
realize  something  of  responsibility  and  obligation.  A  great 
opportunity  is  offered  to  students  of  speech  to  help  eliminate 
time-killers  and  bores. 

A  speaker  should  know  not  only  what  he  wants  to  say,  but  also 
why  he  wants  to  discuss  a  specific  topic  with  a  specific  audience. 
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The  speaker  needs  to  show  good  taste  in  choice  of  material. 
What  is  appropriate  for  one  group  may  be  most  inappropriate 
for  another.  What  can  be  wisely  and  safely  said  to  one  person 
many  times  cannot  be  said  with  like  security  to  many  people. 
Topics  of  conversation  that  are  acceptable  in  some  quarters  may 
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be  unacceptable  in  others.  The  livingroom,  the  dinnertable,  the 
platform,  the  classroom  —  all  have,  in  a  degree,  unwritten  re- 
strictions in  this  respect. 

The  speaker  should  in  some  way  prepare  the  mind  of  his  lis- 
tener or  listeners  to  receive  and  thus  establish  immediate  and 
direct  mental  contact.  Just  as  it  is  necessary  to  fertilize  the  soil 
for  the  expansion  and  growth  of  the  seed,  so  it  is  essential  to 
make  ready  the  mind  of  the  listener  for  the  development  of  the 
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thought.  In  daily  conversation  this  is  done  in  various  ways. 
Direct  address  with  its  compelling  tone  and  inflections  tends  to 
make  the  listener  alert.  Such  expressions  as,  "If  I  were  you", 
' '  You  remember  " ,  "  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  " ,  "  Have  you  seen 
the  paper  !",  "John  just  told  me  — "  are  everyday  ways  of  bring- 
ing the  listener  to  a  state  of  attention.  Even  beckoning  to  some- 
one through  head  or  hand  action  may  arouse  expectancy  and  thus 
clear  the  way  for  the  speaker. 

In  more  formal  conversation  and  in  group  discussion  the  open- 
ing thought  must  do  the  work  of  securing  attention  and  awaken- 
ing interest.  The  introduction  to  any  topic,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  choice  of  topic  itself,  must  be  made  with  fine  consideration  of 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  people  concerned.  An  appeal  to  the 
personal  interests  of  the  listeners,  to  their  opinions,  to  their  politi- 
cal viewpoints,  to  their  tastes  and  plans,  may  do  much  to  start 
the  train  of  thought.  One  of  the  charms  of  a  fine  conversational- 
ist is  his  ability  to  pick  up  the  personal  concerns  of  his  listener 
and  utilize  them  as  themes  for  conversation.  When  your  topic 
involves  an  abrupt  break  in  the  sequence  of  conversation  it  needs 
careful  handling.  It  may  disturb  those  who  wish  the  old  subject 
continued.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sudden  change  of  subject  may 
offer  a  refreshing  touch  to  those  conversing  and  be  welcomed  as 
such.  In  either  case  tact  and  good  taste  are  necessary  to  avoid 
bluntness  or  even  rudeness. 

In  direct  address  to  an  audience,  large  or  small,  it  is  especially 
necessary  to  have  the  opening  remarks  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
the  interest  on  which  the  speaker  hopes  to  build.  He  has  many 
minds  before  him  with  varying  views  and  interests.  It  is  fair 
to  suppose  that  they  have  all  been  more  or  less  concerned  about 
something.  It  is  the  speaker's  task  to  turn  that  concern  into  his 
own  channels.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  audience  is  before  you 
because  they  want  to  hear  a  special  topic,  there  need  be  few  pre- 
liminary remarks.  If  they  have  no  idea  of  what  you  are  going 
to  talk  about,  if  you  are  in  doubt  about  their  previous  interest  in 
your  chosen  subject,  special  preparatory  treatment  must  be  given. 
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If  your  audience  is  antagonistic,  tact  and  good  judgment  must 
be  used  as  you  start  speaking.  If  you  are  speaking  in  sequence 
with  other  speakers,  merely  a  pause  which  allows  the  audience  to 
adjust  itself  to  you  may  be  effective.  The  speaker  must  be  care- 
ful not  merely  to  arouse  the  interest  of  his  listeners  through  his 
opening  remarks,  but  to  awaken  them  to  an  interest  in  what  is 
to  follow.  Many  speakers  begin  their  talks  with  supposedly 
humorous  stories  that  have  no  connection  with  what  is  to  follow. 
They  possibly  secure  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  story 
but  after  that  reaction  is  over  they  are  no  nearer  their  goal  than 
before  it  was  told.  Such  speakers  should  be  made  to  realize  that 
humor  is  not  the  only  road  to  interest.  A  good  piece  of  advice 
to  speakers  is  to  avoid  the  story  that  is  apropos  of  nothing.  The 
art  of  speaking  requires  a  fine  understanding  of  what  opening 
remarks  should  accomplish.  It  calls  for  sincerity  of  purpose, 
knowledge  of  the  audience,  attention  to  the  essential  things  to 
be  said,  and  good  taste  in  saying  them. 

A  speaker  should  focus  mind  and  eyes  upon  the  audience.  He 
should  speak  so  that  all  may  hear  and  understand.  He  should 
speak  easily  and  naturally  and  without  strain.  Above  all  he 
should  speak  with  sincerity  and  interest  so  that  all  may  be  con- 
cerned with  what  he  has  to  say.  He  may  have  information  to 
give,  an  appeal  to  make,  a  controversial  matter  to  clear  up,  a 
story  to  tell,  but,  at  all  events,  he  should  so  express  himself  that 
his  audience  feels  repaid  for  listening. 

A  speaker  should  consider  the  time  element  as  it  concerns  his 
audience.  He  should  not  prolong  his  talk  unduly  or  be  guilty 
of  monopoly.  On  the  other  hand,  he  should  not  be  so  brief  or 
so  abrupt  that  he  fails  to  render  satisfaction.  These  requisites 
apply  with  equal  force  to  conversation  and  to  group  or  public 
speaking. 

1.  Measure  in  terms  of  personality  a  person  who  talks  without 
regard  for  the  interests  of  his  audience. 

2.  Discuss  the  disadvantages  of  talking  over  the  heads  of  an 
audience. 
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3.  Name  five  ways  by  which  any  one  of  us,  through  consideration 
of  our  audience,  may  be  taken  out  of  the  list  of  time-killers  and  bores. 

4.  Show  how,  as  a  social  being,  you  need  the  listener. 

5.  Name  any  three  ways  in  which  the  speaker  may  prepare  the 
mind  of  his  listener  to  receive. 

6.  Name  an  appropriate  topic  of  conversation  for  a  specific  occasion 
and  give  three  ways  by  which  it  might  be  introduced. 

7.  List  five  topics  appropriate  for  an  assembly  of  students  in  high 
school  or  college. 

8.  Name  five  topics  of  conversation  that  would  be  inappropriate 
to  use  for  dinner  guests. 

9.  Read  the  following  eight  fines  by  two  different  authors,  and 
discuss  them  as  they  emphasize  a  speaker's  obligation  to  his  listeners. 

O  there  were  many  voices 

vying  at  the  feast 
And  through  them  I  remember 

yours  —  you  spoke  the  least. 


I  hope  that  all  the  speakers 
that  I've  heard  in  my  time 

Will  get  the  subtle  message 
of  Mr.  Bynner's  rhyme. 


Witter  Bynner 


Franklin  P.  Adams 


Just  as  the  speaker  has  an  obligation  to  the  listener,  so  the 
listener  has  an  obligation  to  the  speaker.  Good  listening  is  essen- 
tial to  courtesy  and  to  fair  play.  A  sensitive  speaker  gets  the 
pulse  of  the  audience  and  is  encouraged  or  discouraged  accord- 
ingly. Attention  to  a  speaker  is  necessary  to  fair  judgments  and 
to  accuracy.  Many  misquotations  are  made,  many  misunder- 
standings are  caused,  many  directions  are  poorly  followed,  because 
someone  failed  to  listen.  The  indifferent  listener  is  often  the 
stupid  listener.  The  good  listener  is,  or  is  on  the  road  to  being, 
a  good  thinker.  A  good  listener  has  an  opportunity  to  be  in- 
formed, to  be  inspired,  to  become  a  co-interpreter  with  the 
speaker.  He  may  "move  about"  in  the  thoughts  of  the  speaker 
and,  by  his  own  associations,  expand  them. 

I .   Discuss  what  Shakespeare  meant  when  he  said : 

A  man  may  see  how  this  world  goes  with  no  eyes. 
Look  with  thine  ears. 
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2.  Interpret  in  at  least  two  ways  the  following  lines  of  Emily 
Dickinson : 

The  show  is  not  the  show 
But  they  that  go. 

3.  Explain  two  ways  in  which  the  audience  may  become  a  directive 
force  for  the  speaker. 

4.  Name  any  duty  of  an  audience  from  the  standpoint  of  courtesy. 


STUDY   UNIT   LIX 

CONVERSATION 

FOREWORD 

In  the  following  study  units  your  attention  is  called  to  the 
study  of  a  number  of  differentiated  speech  activities  in  which  the 
art  of  speaking  may  be  applied.  Through  engaging  in  these  you 
should  put  into  mature  practice  the  experience  gained  through 
the  work  of  the  earlier  units  and  you  will  make  an  acquaintance 
with  the  various  types  of  speech  opportunities  that  may  be  found 
in  the  social  and  art  life  of  today.  In  each  case  the  nature  of  the 
activity  is  explained,  the  occasion  for  its  use  described,  and 
specific  directions  for  performance  are  given.  You  are  urged  to 
note  carefully  all  three  of  these  and  to  try  to  get  from  your  prac- 
tice work  a  skill  and  a  power  that  will  add  to  your  personality 
equipment  and  to  your  general  efficiency  in  all  speech  situations. 

The  main  objective  of  speech  education  is  to  improve  your 
everyday  speech.  We  should  expect  to  find  our  richest  field  for 
practice  in  this.  But  this  type  of  speech  is  chiefly  conversational 
and  conversation  is  usually  spontaneous  and  unprepared  as  it 
should  be.  It  follows,  then,  that  we  cannot  train  directly  for 
skill  in  conversation,  but  only  indirectly  with  the  expectation 
that  the  fundamentals  of  good  speaking,  practised  in  another 
medium,  will  carry  over  into  those  speaking  situations  in  which 
the  impromptu  and  extemporaneous  are  required.  We  can,  how- 
ever, emphasize  the  need  to  apply  the  fundamentals  of  good 
speaking  to  conversation  and  we  can  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
things  to  be  avoided  whether  the  conversation  be  light  or  serious. 
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We  may  also  say  that  with  some  degree  of  conscious  self-direction 
one's  conversation  may  be  improved.  This  direction  should  aim 
to  avoid  those  practices  that  are  generally  accepted  as  unpleasant. 

SOMETHING   TO    SAY 

The  first  essential  to  good  speaking  is  that  we  have  something 
to  say.  In  no  phase  of  speech  behavior  should  this  be  given 
greater  emphasis  than  in  conversation.  Conversation  is  man's 
most  usual  means  of  communicating  with  his  fellows.  By  it  our 
social  life  is  carried  on.  By  it  our  business  contacts  are  made. 
By  its  nature,  friends  are  made  or  lost.  Important  as  conversa- 
tion is  in  our  lives  there  is  probably  less  directed  thinking  in  it 
than  in  any  other  form  of  communication.  In  all  prepared  talks 
some  degree  of  critical  attention  is  given  to  the  content.  There 
is  usually  measurement  and  re-measurement  of  what  is  to  be 
presented  in  order  that  the  speaker  may  do  credit  to  his  own 
thinking  and  repay  his  audience  for  its  attention.  In  most 
oral  reading  the  specific  objective  is  the  transfer  of  the  content  to 
the  listener  for  some  definite  reason  or  purpose.  It  is  not  a  mere 
chance  affair.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  occasionally  that 
one  has  opportunity  to  prepare  in  advance  what  is  to  take  place 
in  any  situation  that  involves  conversation.  The  latter,  usually, 
must  be  the  proof,  the  test  of  our  own  previous  thinking,  of  our 
reaction  to  the  thinking  of  others  and  of  our  communicative 
powers.  It  is  the  time  when,  in  a  sense,  we  must  ''go  it  alone." 
No  notes  are  at  our  command,  no  book  is  there  for  reference,  no 
teacher  is  on  hand  to  guide  us. 

Because  the  range  of  possible  topics  for  conversation  is  so  great, 
it  becomes  impossible  to  prescribe  specific  preparation  to  cover 
them.  He  is  best  equipped  for  conversational  needs,  as  far  as 
thought  is  concerned,  who  is  observant  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lives,  who  reads  intelligently  the  best  daily  papers  and  the  litera- 
ture of  his  day,  who  makes  valuable  human  contacts,  who  learns 
to  understand  people,  who  is  sincere  and  forms  his  own  opinions, 
who  is  not  narrowed  by  prejudices,  whose  mind  is  open  to  the 
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interests  of  others.  Whether  or  not  one  is  interesting  in  conver- 
sation depends  upon  many  things  but  chief  among  them  is  his 
mental  make-up.  Syrus  long  ago  said,  "Conversation  is  the 
image  of  the  mind ;  as  the  man,  so  is  his  speech." 

The  informal  conversation  between  friends  and  equals  may  not 
demand  any  profound  thinking,  but  since  it  is  a  means  by  which 
we  daily  associate  ourselves  with  our  fellows  it  is  reasonable  to 
emphasize  the  need  of  making  that  association  of  value.  Waste 
of  time,  boredom,  diminished  vitality,  impatience,  may  result 
from  the  conversation  that  is  characterized  by  worthless  chatter, 
insincerities,  empty  remarks,  or  from  what  Cowper  has  described 
as : 

Conversations,  dull  and  dry. 

Embellished  with  —  He  said,  and  so  said  I. 

More  formal  conversation  does  not  always  offer  the  same 
degree  of  difficulty  that  informal  conversation  does.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  it  there  is  a  little  more  self -direction,  a  little 
more  watchfulness  of  results.  When  talking  with  older  people 
or  with  guests,  when  in  conversation  with  a  prospective  employer, 
when  addressing  strangers,  one  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  on  guard 
not  only  as  to  what  is  said  but  as  to  the  manner  of  saying  it. 

Conversation  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  we  learn.  Through 
it,  problems  may  be  discussed,  information  given,  inquiries  an- 
swered, life  experiences  exchanged.  It  may  be  the  means  by 
which  a  long  range  of  topics  may  come  before  the  speaker  and  the 
listener. 

Conversation  should  be  pleasurable,  or  at  least  satisfying. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  either  one  of  these  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  what  we  have  to  say. 

In  an  effort  to  measure  up  mentally  to  the  requirements  of  inter- 
esting conversation,  whether  formal  or  informal,  consider  the  following : 

1.  Avoid  speaking  if  you  have  nothing  to  say. 

2.  Be  willing  to  contribute  if  you  have  something  to  say.  Remem- 
ber that  conversation  is  a  social  function  and  requires  both  the  speaker 
and  the  listener.     It  should  not  be  too  one-sided. 
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3.  Allow  Others  to  get  acquainted  with  your  real  interests  and  with 
your  ideas. 

4.  Try  to  draw  others  out  and  to  be  responsive  to  them. 

5.  Beware  of  the  topic  you  introduce.  Make  sure  that  it  is  worth 
discussing  and  that  it  is  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

6.  Enjoy  good  argument  but  avoid  mere  dispute.  The  latter  is 
not  conversation. 

7.  Try  to  rule  out  all  forms  of  insincerity.  Say  what  you  mean 
and  mean  what  you  say.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  admit  that  you  are 
wrong,  that  you  do  not  know  certain  facts,  or  that  you  are  otherwise 
uninformed.  Avoid  pretense.  The  bluffer  is  easily  recognized  and 
never  respected.  Do  not  indulge  in  gushing  or  overenthusiastic 
remarks  that  overstate  the  case.     They  are  seldom  convincing. 

8.  Where  necessary,  try  to  direct  the  subject  of  conversation  and 
to  avoid  the  development  of  a  topic  that  might  prove  to  be  undesir- 
able. 

9.  In  business  conversation  try  to  go  directly  to  the  point  and 
thus  avoid  confusion  and  loss  of  time. 

ID.   Omit  unnecessary  detail  that  may  bore  the  listener. 
II.   Do  not  talk  too  much  about  your  own  affairs  but  reach  out  to 
the  interests  of  others. 

BEHAVIOR    IN   CONVERSATION 

Conversation  is  one  of  those  forms  of  human  behavior  in  which 
we  reveal  not  only  what  we  think,  believe,  and  know,  but  also 
what  we  are.  It  records  our  feelings,  our  taste,  our  attitudes, 
our  background  and  our  culture.  Because  of  the  daily  experience 
of  most  of  us  it  is  possible  to  list  a  number  of  things  to  avoid,  any 
one  of  which  may  rob  conversation  of  its  pleasure  or  represent  a 
speaker  unfavorably. 

Discuss  and  illustrate  the  following : 

1.  Avoid  monopoly.  It  usually  shows  lack  of  consideration  of  the 
rights  of  others.  Even  when  conversation  is  not  among  skilled  equals, 
some  effort  should  be  made  to  make  the  listener  feel  that  he  is  part 
of  the  performance.  Conversation  should  not  be  a  monologue.  Mo- 
nopoly of  conversation  may  be  an  evidence  of  selfishness  or  of  too  much 
self-interest. 

2.  "Don't  interrupt"  is  good  advice  in  most  cases.  Mere  polite- 
ness requires  it.  Respect  for  the  topic  or  the  speaker  may  demand  it. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  a  group  conversation  the  subject  under 
discussion  may  be  of  real  concern  to  others  though  of  Httle  interest 
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to  you.  Under  these  circumstances  an  interruption  may  impress 
others  as  a  definite  rudeness  which  causes  a  loss  in  the  train  of  thought. 
The  type  of  interruption  which  steals  a  climax  is  especially  annoying, 
at  least  to  the  speaker.  There  are  times  when  an  interruption  may 
be  wisely  made  to  save  a  situation,  to  help  out  the  speaker,  or  to  shift 
the  conversation  into  new  channels  because  the  old  have,  for  some 
reason,  become  undesirable. 

3.  Aim  to  bring  repose  to  conversation.  This  advice  applies  both 
to  speaking  and  to  listening.  Try  not  to  be  so  on  the  alert  to  give 
your  own  ideas  that  you  appear  eager  to  interrupt.  This  attitude  is 
disturbing  to  a  speaker  and  shows  that  the  listener  is  inattentive  at 
that  point.  It  is  a  good  thing  in  conversation  not  to  be  afraid  to  be 
silent.  There  are  persons  who  feel  that  they  must  join  in  whether  or 
not  they  are  at  ease  in  doing  so.  On  the  other  hand,  one  should  avoid 
the  type  of  silence  which  suggests  a  superior  feeling  or  a  rude  silence. 
Reasonable  responsibility  in  conversation  should  always  be  assumed. 
It  is  well  to  guard  against  the  overcritical  attitude  in  conversation 
because  it  robs  others  of  repose  who  wish  to  contribute.  Often  they 
fear  the  criticism  and,  rather  than  submit  to  it,  maintain  an  uncom- 
fortable silence.  When  they  accept  the  challenge  and  do  speak,  fric- 
tion often  results  and  conversation  loses  its  pleasure. 

4.  Good  breeding  requires  a  degree  of  modesty  in  conversation. 
The  ability  to  make  others  talk  is  part  of  the  gift  of  the  fine  conversa- 
tionalist and  the  person  who  is  too  eager  to  hold  forth  deprives  others 
of  their  opportunity.  Modesty  rules  out  any  arrogant  manner  of 
certainty  and  allows  reasonable  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others. 
When  in  the  presence  of  those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves,  modesty 
requires  that  our  conversation  be  so  guided  that  they  are  not  made 
to  feel  in  any  way  inferior.  A  modest  speaker  also  pays  full  tribute 
to  the  conversation  of  someone  better  informed  than  himself. 

5.  Tact  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  traits  of  a  conversationalist. 
It  implies  the  ability  to  choose  topics  carefully  that  are  appropriate 
to  the  place  and  the  people,  to  avoid  the  dangerous  places  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  controversial  matters,  to  be  considerate  of  others  and  watch- 
ful to  avoid  any  discomfort  to  others,  to  know  when  to  be  silent  and 
when  to  withhold  opinion. 

6.  Telephone  conversation  has  special  requisites.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  brevity.  Long-winded  messages  over  the  wire  are  not 
only  boring  but  tiring.  In  telephoning  we  are  seldom  quite  sure  that 
we  are  not  intruding  on  some  other  conversation,  on  some  work,  or 
game,  and  we  should  not  take  it  for  granted  that  the  person  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire  is  free  to  listen  at  length.  The  courtesies  of 
general  conversation,  some  of  which  have  already  been  discussed, 
should  find  expression  in  telephone  conversation  but  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  an  effort  to  avoid  keeping  people  waiting.     This 
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advice  is  needed  in  both  business  and  social  telephone  talks  where 
failure  to  be  prompt  is  a  form  of  bad  manners  and  of  lack  of  considera- 
tion for  the  interests  of  the  other  party. 


CONVERSATION   AND   THE   PRINCIPLES    OF    GOOD    SPEAKING 

The  speech  skills  that  are  needed  for  good  speaking  that  have 
been  dealt  with  under  voice,  the  sounds  of  English  pronunciation, 
vocabulary,  and  the  art  of  speaking,  apply  with  special  signifi- 
cance to  conversation.  In  this  phase  of  social  life  personal  likes 
and  dislikes  are  readily  established.  One  is  pleasing  to  people 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  or  is  repellent  to  them  and  often 
the  cause  lies  not  in  the  ideas,  opinions,  or  point  of  view  expressed, 
but  in  the  manner  of  expression.  The  latter  is  for  the  listener 
an  index  of  personality  and,  by  it,  he  is  prejudiced  for  or  against 
the  speaker. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  voice  proclaims  the  man.  In  social 
groups  the  voice  shows  the  very  nature  of  the  speaker.  Its  tone 
tells  more  than  actual  words.  The  loud  voice  shows  bad  breed- 
ing. The  complaining  tone  pictures  an  unpleasant  personality. 
A  voice  of  poor  quality  often  misrepresents  the  speaker.  An 
affected  tone  of  voice  is  a  label  of  artificiality  and  deprives  the 
speaker  of  an  attention  which  he  might  otherwise  have.  Tone 
of  voice  gives  atmosphere  to  conversation  and  only  a  well-used 
voice  can  give  a  pleasant  atmosphere.  A  voice  of  good  quality 
and  of  sufficient  volume  will  do  much  toward  making  the  speaker 
welcome  in  any  conversational  group. 

Right  choice  of  words,  their  grammatical  use,  and  the  avoidance 
of  overuse  of  slang,  catch  words,  and  phrases  are  necessary  to 
good  habits  in  conversation.  The  meaningless  repetition  of 
hackneyed  expressions,  such  as,  ^^Get  me",  "Now  listen",  ''See 
what  I  mean",  'Til  say",  annoys  and  bores.  It  does  not  add 
to  the  popularity  of  any  speaker. 

In  conversation  correct  enunciation  and  pronunciation  of  words 
are  readily  accepted  as  marks  of  culture  and  departures  from 
them  may  cause  embarrassments  that  are  not  easily  forgotten. 
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To  be  an  attractive  conversationalist  one  must  cultivate  the 
practices  that  belong  to  one.  These  cannot  be  assumed  at  a 
moment's  notice.  The  artificial  and  the  superficial  are  readily 
detected.  Repose,  one  of  the  most  desirable  elements  in  conver- 
sation, comes  often  as  a  result  of  habitual  use  of  those  things  in 
speech  that  express  good  breeding,  good  taste,  thoughtful  and 
considerate  attitudes  toward  life  and  people. 

In  order  to  think  further  about  ways  of  improving  your  daily  or 
occasional  conversational  experiences  do  the  following : 

1 .  Name  three  things  that  one  should  do  and  three  that  one  should 
not  do  in  conversing  with  guests  in  one's  home. 

2.  Discuss  two  things  to  avoid  in  conversing  with  older  people. 

3.  Name  three  things  in  conversing  with  friends  that  can  make 
you  popular  among  them. 

4.  Name  three  things  to  avoid  in  all  social  conversation. 

5.  Give  five  directions  for  a  successful  conversation  with  a  future 
employer. 

6.  Give  three  directions  for  telephone  conversation. 

7.  Write  to  the  telephone  company  for  their  latest  booklet  on 
telephone  etiquette  or  manners.     After  it  arrives,  discuss  its  contents. 

8.  Explain  the  part  that  good  listening  should  play  in  conversation. 

9.  Discuss  the  following  quotations : 

a.  Good  talk  most  commonly  arises  among  friends.  Talk  is,  indeed, 
both  the  scene  and  the  instrument  of  friendship.  It  is  in  talk  alone 
that  the  friend  can  measure  strength,  and  enjoy  that  amicable  counter- 
assertion  of  personality  which  is  the  gauge  of  relations  and  the  sport 
of  life. 

Stevenson 

h.  The  excitement  of  a  good  talk  lives  for  a  long  while  after  in  the 
blood,  the  heart  still  hot  within  you,  the  brain  still  simmering,  and  the 
physical  earth  swimming  around  you  with  the  colors  of  the  sunset. 

Stevenson 

c.  Let  a  man  have  read,  thought,  studied,  as  much  as  he  may, 
rarely  will  he  reach  his  possible  advantages  as  a  ready  man,  unless  he 
has  exercised  his  powers  much  in  conversation :  that,  I  think,  was 
Lord  Bacon's  idea. 

De  Quincey 

d.  Discretion  of  speech  is  more  than  eloquence ;  and  to  speak 
agreeably  to  him  with  whom  we  deal,  is  more  than  to  speak  in  good 
words,  or  in  good  order. 

Bacon 
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e.  The  first  evil  that  attends  those  who  know  not  how  to  be  silent 
is,  that  they  hear  nothing. 

Plutarch 
/.    Discourse  may  want  an  animated  "no  !" 
To  brush  the  surface,  and  to  make  it  flow ; 
But  still  remember,  if  you  mean  to  please. 
To  press  your  point  with  modesty  and  ease. 

Coivper 
lo.    Do  the  following : 

a.  Arrange  for  several  groups,  of  about  four  students  each,  to  con- 
verse, guided  by  the  following  direction  : 

Allow  others  to  get  acquainted  with  your  real  interests  and 
ideas. 

h.  Have  a  few  students  engage  in  conversation  that  may  conform 
to  the  following : 

Enjoy  good  argument  but  avoid  mere  dispute. 

c.  Let  five  students  imagine  themselves  in  a  business  setting  in 
which  the  conversationalists  should  heed  the  following  : 

Go  directly  to  the  point  and  thus  avoid  confusion  and  loss  of 
time. 

d.  Have  five  students  plan  telephone  conversations  that  represent 
what  is  good  procedure  and  what  is  bad  form.  Have  the  class  criticize 
and  let  the  group  respond  to  the  criticism. 

e.  Divide  the  class  into  small  conversational  groups.  Have  each 
group  study  in  advance  one  of  the  following  and,  on  call,  engage  in 
conversation  on  it  for  class  observation  and  criticism. 

1.  Observations  I  have  made  in  the  last  week 

2.  Items  of  news  in  the  press  of  the  week 

3.  A  book  I  am  reading 

4.  People  I  have  met 

5.  Some  of  my  pet  opinions 

6.  Some  of  my  opinions  that  were  overthrown 

7.  Some  views  of  other  people 

8.  Games 

9.  Dancing  and  kinds  of  dances 

10.  Making  friends 

11.  My  course  of  study 

12.  Vacations  and  holidays 

/.  When  a-e  have  been  complied  with,  make  out  a  statement  of 
directions  for  the  entire  group  to  follow,  based  on  the  criticisms  made 
on  the  conversation  of  the  group. 
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g.  Have  each  member  of  the  class  answer  the  questionnaire  below 
as  a  means  of  checking  on  himself  and  of  aiming  to  improve  skill  in 
conversation. 

1.  Does  my  conversation  seem  interesting  to  others ?     If  not,  why 
not? 

2.  Am  I  self-conscious  in  conversation?     If  so,  what  can  I  do  to 
overcome  it? 

3.  Do  I  monopolize? 

4.  Am  I  really  interested  in  my  listener? 

5.  Do  I  dwell  on  my  ailments  and  my  complaints? 

6.  Do  I  indulge  in  petty  gossip  ? 

7.  Do  I  insist  too  much  upon  my  own  opinion? 

8.  Am  I  too  critical  of  others? 

9.  Am  I  a  poor  Hstener? 

10.  Is  my  posture  poor? 

11.  Do  I  use  my  own  best  voice? 

12.  Do  I  make  myself  clearly  understood? 

13.  Do  people  seek  me  out  to  talk  to?     If  not,  find  the  reasons. 

14.  Do  I  talk  because  I  really  have  something  to  say? 

h.  Let  each  student  Ust  ten  directions  for  himself  that  will  accom- 
plish the  following : 

1.  Make  his  conversation  more  interesting  and  pleasurable  to 
others. 

2.  Improve  his  thinking  in  conversation. 

3.  Make  him  a  better  listener  in  conversation. 


STUDY  UNIT   LX 

PUBLIC   SPEAKING 

FOREWORD 

From  conversation  with  one  or  two  or  several  people  we  now 
proceed  to  study  a  type  of  speaking  which  is  more  public  in 
nature  because  it  involves  talking  to  an  audience  large  or  small. 
This  audience  is  always  more  remote  from  you  than  in  conversa- 
tion and  the  burden  of  uninterrupted  and  sustained  speech  is 
entirely  yours.  It  requires  a  direction  in  speaking  which  is  not 
necessary  in  most  conversations  and  yet,  in  its  best  form,  it 
retains  some  of  the  essential  elements  of  good  conversation.  Pub- 
lic speaking  requires  an  enlargement  of  the  conversational  pattern. 
For  this  reason  it  is  somewhat  more  formal.  The  voice  must 
have  greater  volume,  the  speech  must  conform  to  the  best 
standards  for  clearness  and  for  effect  upon  the  listener.  The 
challenge  to  the  speaker  is  serious,  because  the  situation  is  not 
a  usual  or  daily  one.  Lack  of  familiarity  with  it  may  cause 
nervousness  and  self-consciousness.  Practice  and  study  alone 
will  rule  these  out.  As  students  and  as  potential  members  of 
more  mature  social  groups  you  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of 
the  practice  offered  in  public  speaking.  You  are  also  advised  to 
do  this  because  practice  in  public  speaking  is  a  sure  means  of 
developing  power  in  conversational  speaking. 

Public  speaking  may  be  informal  or  formal.  Among  the  in- 
formal types  we  find  the  various  forms  of  group  discussion  in 
which  the  audience  is  often  given  the  opportunity  to  participate. 
(See  Units  LXI-LXV.)     The  sermon  of  the  preacher,  the  Presi- 
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dent's  address  to  Congress,  the  statesman's  appeal  to  his  con- 
stituents may  be  considered  types  of  formal  address.  All  modem 
public  address,  however,  is  more  and  more  taking  on  degrees  of 
informality.  This  is  due  somewhat  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  and 
somewhat  to  the  influence  of  the  radio.  An  address  which  comes 
to  you  at  your  fireside  or  which  is  directed  to  you  as  you  sit 
comfortably  in  your  living  room,  must  of  necessity  be  less  formal 
than  one  delivered  to  you  in  a  large  auditorium.  As  a  result 
speakers  are  more  and  more  aware  of  the  two  audiences  they 
are  addressing.  Accordingly,  they  adapt  their  style  to  the  less 
formal  one. 

Public  speeches  may  be  classified  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  preparation. 

THE   IMPROMPTU   SPEECH 

The  impromptu  speech  is  one  in  which  the  speaker  is  called 
upon  to  address  an  audience  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  He 
apparently  has  had  no  preparation.  All  good  impromptu 
speeches,  however,  are  the  result  of  long  preparation  and  experi- 
ence. We  may  expect  the  musician  to  have  some  good  ideas  on 
music  ready  and  on  call.  With  confidence  we  call  suddenly  upon 
a  noted  jurist  to  discuss  a  problem  of  law.  The  mayor  of  the 
city  should  be  able  to  present  to  his  people  without  any  special 
research  the  outstanding  problems  of  his  city.  If  the  informed 
who  have  had  experience  in  speaking  are  called  upon  unexpectedly 
for  a  speech  we  may  call  the  result  impromptu.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  far  from  that.  It  is  rather  the  result  of  ready  equip- 
ment. It  bespeaks  the  mental  house  in  order.  The  poor  im- 
promptu speech  is  the  result  of  poor  mental  equipment  for  the 
needs  of  the  occasion  or  of  lack  of  experience  in  public  speaking. 
Great  discretion  should  be  used  in  calling  upon  people  for  im- 
promptu speeches. 

I .  List  five  people  from  different  walks  of  life  on  whom  you  might 
call  for  a  good  impromptu  speech  because  you  know  them  to  be  well- 
informed  on  some  subject. 
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2.  Name  any  topic  or  topics  on  which  you  might  speak  without 
special  preparation. 

3.  Give  three  reasons  why  many  people  fear  being  called  on  for  an 
impromptu  speech. 

4.  Why,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  audience,  should  great  care  be 
exerted  in  choosing  impromptu  speakers? 

5.  Tell  about  some  poor  impromptu  speech  you  have  heard. 


THE   EXTEMPORANEOUS   SPEECH 

The  extemporaneous  speech  admits  of  carefully  and  specifically 
prepared  content  whose  actual  wording  or  phrasing  is  left  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  occasion.  It  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
can  carefully  select  their  words  and  marshal  their  statements 
while  facing  an  audience.  Because  the  words  are  spontaneously 
expressed,  the  extemporaneous  speech  tends  to  have  conversa- 
tional directness  and  to  make  for  creative  speaking.  Its  prepared 
content  guarantees  the  speaker  a  certain  security  and  confidence 
and  the  audience  is  reasonably  insured  against  waste  of  time. 
The  speaker  has  a  degree  of  freedom  that  is  not  possible  in  a 
memorized  speech.  He  may  take  advantage  of  any  situation  that 
may  arise  without  disturbing  his  plan.  The  extemporaneous 
speech  gives  the  speaker  an  opportunity  to  get  in  close  communi- 
cation with  his  listeners.  It  does  not  have  the  dangers  of  the 
impromptu  speech  and  is  much  more  pleasing  to  an  audience  than 
the  memorized  speech  unless  the  latter  is  remarkably  well  de- 
livered. As  a  speech  activity  it  is  a  means  of  developing  power 
in  speaking. 

1.  Name  two  advantages  for  the  audience  of  the  extemporaneous 
speech  over  the  impromptu  one. 

2.  Explain  why  practice  in  extemporaneous  speaking  tends  to 
develop  a  power  and  a  confidence  in  speaking. 

3.  List  five  topics  on  which  you  might  prepare  an  extemporaneous 
speech  because  of  some  interest  in  them. 

4.  What  securities  does  the  extemporaneous  speech  guarantee  the 
speaker  ? 

5.  Discuss  the  speech  needs  in  extemporaneous  speaking  from  the 
standpoint  of  delivery. 
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THE   MEMORIZED    SPEECH 

The  memorized  speech  is  one  in  which  both  the  ideas  and  the 
wording  of  the  ideas  are  prepared  in  advance  and  memorized. 
This  type  of  public  address  is  used  often  by  the  inexperienced 
who  cannot  afford  to  risk  the  pitfalls  of  the  extemporaneous 
speech.  Their  words  may  not  flow  easily  under  stress.  There 
may  even  be  the  fear  of  poor  grammatical  construction.  Memory 
may  play  tricks  with  sequence  of  ideas  or  with  illustrations. 
When  these  problems  face  the  speaker,  it  is  the  better  policy, 
both  for  him  and  for  the  audience,  to  choose  the  memorized  form. 
But  this  presents  its  difficulties,  too.  When  the  speaker  writes 
his  speech,  he  may  be  in  a  creative  state  of  mind  but  when  he 
delivers  his  memorized  speech  he  must  recreate  this  state  and 
make  his  ideas  live  for  his  audience.  He  can  do  this  only  by 
giving  the  effect  of  speaking  extemporaneously.  This  involves 
the  art  of  interpretation.  It  is  at  times  as  difficult  to  recreate 
and  interpret  effectively  one's  own  written  ideas  as  it  is  the  ideas 
of  some  other  author. 

Great  care  must  be  exerted  in  a  written  speech  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  speech  and  to  avoid  any  stilted  or  cumbersome  wording 
of  ideas.  In  writing  a  speech  for  delivery  one  should  always  try 
to  feel  that  he  is  actually  talking  to  his  audience.  If  he  does  this, 
the  delivery  of  memorized  lines  may  take  on  a  life  and  a  reality 
that  make  the  ideas  easily  communicable.  There  is  always  in 
the  memorized  speech  the  danger  of  forgetting  lines.  For  this 
reason  notes  should  be  ready  at  hand.  The  memorized  speech, 
too,  precludes  to  some  degree  the  opportunity  to  use  any  material 
that  may  be  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  If 
the  speaker  uses  freedom  in  taking  such  an  opportunity,  he  may 
have  difficulty  in  getting  back  to  his  memorized  material.  The 
memorized  form  of  public  address  is  a  good  starting  point  for 
those  who  feel  no  poise  in  the  extemporaneous,  but  it  should  serve 
only  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  extemporaneous.  It  should  be 
but  a  point  of  departure  for  something  that  will  later  give  more 
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sense  of  power  and  freedom  to  the  speaker.  There  are  times, 
however,  when  the  necessity  for  perfection  in  content  and  in  word- 
ing requires  the  memorized  speech.  There  are  times  in  pubhc 
address  when  the  speaker  feels  that  the  dignity  or  solemnity  of 
the  occasion  demand  that  no  risks  of  any  kind  be  taken.  He 
then  carefully  thinks  out  what  he  should  say,  writes  it  down, 
memorizes  it,  and  practises  a  creative  delivery  of  it. 

1.  Explain  why  it  is  not  desirable  to  make  a  practice  of  memorizing 
speeches. 

2.  Tell  in  what  way  a  memorized  speech  tends  to  rule  out  freedom 
for  the  speaker. 

3.  Discuss  three  ways  in  which  a  speaker  may  develop  his  speaking 
ability  through  the  memorized  speech. 

4.  Name  five  occasions  when  it  might  be  appropriate  and  fitting  to 
memorize  a  speech. 

THE  READING  OF  A  PREPARED  PAPER 

A  fourth  type  of  public  speaking  is  the  reading  of  a  prepared 
paper,  document,  or  report  of  some  kind.  This  is  often  found 
on  the  programs  of  legislative  bodies,  such  as  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  professional  organizations,  —  medical  socie- 
ties and  other  scientific  groups,  teachers'  organizations, — wher- 
ever extreme  accuracy  of  statement  and  of  arrangement  of  facts 
or  opinions  is  necessary,  and  whenever  the  material  must  be  put  in 
form  for  a  reporter  of  the  daily  press  or  for  the  editor  of  a  maga- 
zine. Too  often  under  these  circumstances  the  reading  is  per- 
functory and  lacking  in  life  and  the  elements  of  creative  speaking. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  material  informed  and  intelligent 
audiences  often  make  a  supreme  effort  to  listen  and  concentrate 
on  what  the  author  has  to  present.  But  no  reader  has  a  right  to 
put  such  a  burden  on  the  listener.  He  should  bring  to  his  reading 
a  creative  force  that  will  make  the  transference  of  his  ideas  an 
easy  and  pleasurable  experience  for  his  audience. 

I.  What  are  the  handicaps  for  the  speaker  in  reading  a  written 
speech  or  report? 
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2.  Give  five  directions  for  the  reading  of  a  paper  before  some  society 
or  organization. 

3.  Name  three  reasons  why  audiences  either  are  seldom  interested, 
or  listen  with  effort,  to  material  that  is  read. 

Many  extemporaneous  and  impromptu  speeches  contain  direct 
quotations,  data,  statistics,  or  memorized  lines  that  are  sum- 
moned for  the  occasion.  The  impromptu  speech  also  may  be,  in 
part,  a  presentation  of  ideas  previously  thought  out  and  organized 
for  some  former  occasion.  In  this  respect  it  is  in  a  measure 
extemporaneous.  The  extemporaneous  speech,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  include  passages  that  are  strictly  impromptu,  parts 
that  arise  out  of  the  immediate  situation  and  that  are  in  no  sense 
a  part  of  the  original  preparation.  It  may  be  sometimes  neces- 
sary in  the  extemporaneous  speech  to  read  some  statistics  or  lists 
of  facts  or  findings.  Reading  from  a  paper  may  also  occur  in 
the  memorized  speech.  It  would  surely  not  be  wise  to  commit 
to  memory  statistical  data.  It  is  to  be  noted,  then,  that  elements 
of  the  impromptu,  the  extemporaneous,  the  memorized,  and  the 
written  speech  may  be  found  in  any  one  speech.  The  student  of 
speech  should  have  experience  with  these  various  types  of  public 
address  and  should  acquire  an  ease  and  a  skill  in  using  them  at 
the  appropriate  time  and  place. 

PURPOSE   IN   PUBLIC    SPEAKING 

Public  speaking  is  a  means  by  which  the  people  in  a  democracy 
are  enabled  to  inform  their  fellow  citizens,  their  fellow  workers, 
or  any  other  group  of  people  in  a  community.  The  statesman 
in  his  public  address  may  bring  information  on  needed  legisla- 
tion. The  city  planner  needs  to  discuss  publicly  the  advantages 
of  re-conditioning  waste  land  for  recreational  purposes.  The  sur- 
geon is  called  upon  to  bring  before  his  surgical  society  informa- 
tion on  a  new  technique  in  operating.  The  teacher  informs  a 
group  of  parents  of  new  frontiers  in  education.  The  student  in 
his  address  to  the  student  body  brings  to  light  conditions  of 
which  they  were  not  aware.     The  student  in  addressing  his  class 
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may  inform  them  of  a  new  author  and  his  first  published  work  or 
may  bring  to  them  the  results  of  a  little  research  problem.  The 
student  in  a  speech  class  may  interest  his  audience  with  an  in- 
formative address  on  the  history  of  many  words  in  common  use 
today.  One  of  the  objects  of  public  speaking,  then,  is  the  pur- 
poseful giving  of  information. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  group  may  be  well  informed  on  certain 
matters  that  are  disadvantageous  to  the  community  and  the  pub- 
lic speaker  may  wish  to  appeal  to  his  fellow  citizens  for  needed 
reform.  In  this  case,  the  purpose  is  to  arouse  his  audience  out 
of  a  state  of  indifference  to  a  point  where  action  may  result.  The 
city  may  know  that  schools  are  needed  but  the  speaker  at  a  com- 
munity meeting  pictures  graphically  the  lack  of  educational  facil- 
ities, stirs  his  listeners  to  active  protest,  and  maps  out  a  cam- 
paign to  accomplish  results.  The  leader  of  a  political  party  may 
attempt  to  thrill  his  audience  with  his  advocacy  of  a  certain  can- 
didate in  order  that  votes  may  pile  into  the  ballot  box.  The 
senator  may  plead  valiantly  for  action  for  flood  control.  The 
city  reformer  may  successfully  urge  the  remodeling  of  a  certain 
slum  area.  The  college  president  may  appeal  to  the  students  for 
higher  standards  in  student  life.  The  high  school  principal  may 
arouse  a  fine  spirit  in  support  of  some  special  measures  for  the 
good  of  the  institution.  In  all  of  these  cases,  we  find  the  speaker 
appealing  to  his  audience  and  urging  them  to  action. 

The  public  speaker's  chief  motive  may  merely  be  to  impress  an 
audience.  In  this  case  there  is  no  need  for  action  but  there  is  a 
desire  for  the  reaction  of  the  listeners.  This  reaction  may  be  in 
the  nature  of  appreciation,  of  regret,  of  horror,  of  recognition,  of 
enthusiasm,  of  approval,  of  understanding.  The  returned  trav- 
eler describes  his  journeys  to  an  interested  group  of  listeners. 
The  eyewitness  gives  a  picture  of  the  earthquake  zone.  The 
passenger  on  board  ship  describes  the  panic  as  the  dangers  of  fire 
at  sea  threatened  the  great  ocean  liner.  The  teacher  pictures  the 
tragedy  of  the  maladjusted  child.  The  student  thrills  his  fellows 
with  the  account  of  their  star  player's  performance  in  a  recent 
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out-of-town  game.  The  measure  of  the  success  of  this  type  of 
speech  is  the  depth  of  impression  of  the  picture  made  upon  the 
audience  and  its  reaction  to  it. 

There  are  speeches  that  are  meant  merely  to  entertain.  These 
many  times  fall  far  short  of  the  mark  because  of  a  conscious 
effort  that  intrudes  itself.  Humor  cannot  be  forced.  Story  tell- 
ing should  be  apropos  of  something.  The  light  touch  is  not  easy 
to  develop.  The  speaker  who  merely  entertains  and  does  it  suc- 
cessfully is  a  rare  one. 

The  frequent  request  for  no  after-dinner  speeches  at  a  banquet 
bears  witness  to  the  boredom  that  has  been  endured  in  the  past 
and  in  the  name  of  pleasure.  We  think,  however,  of  the  after- 
dinner  speech  as  one  that  should  entertain.  The  growth  of  clubs, 
small  and  large,  among  both  women  and  men  in  our  country  has 
given  rise  to  the  luncheon  and  the  dinner  meetings.  The  speakers 
on  these  occasions  are  often  called  upon  to  talk  on  serious  sub- 
jects. Most  of  them,  however,  sense  the  need  for  an  entertaining 
introduction  and  for  relief  along  the  way.  There  are  banquet 
speeches  that  require  interesting  and  entertaining  material 
throughout.  The  part  that  the  toastmaster  plays  on  these  occa- 
sions is  an  important  one.  He  sets  the  pace  for  the  speakers. 
His  introductions  must  be  made  up  of  apt  and  appropriate  re- 
marks. He  may  have  to  pull  the  audience  out  of  the  boredom 
that  follows  an  ineffective  speaker  with  a  skill  that  will  keep  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  a  pleasant  one.  He  must  make  sure  that 
his  remarks  do  not  form  an  anticlimax  to  the  gifted  speaker. 
The  speech  that  aims  solely  for  entertainment  is  being  fast  ruled 
out  of  our  public  and  private  assemblies.  More  highly  purpose- 
ful speaking  is  taking  its  place.  But  speakers  in  general  need  to 
keep  in  mind  the  need  for  interesting  and  entertaining  relief  from 
a  prolonged  discussion  of  the  serious. 

Good  public  speeches  are  apt  to  contain  information  with 
appealing  and  entertaining  elements.  This  fact,  however,  does 
not  rule  out  specific  classification  if  we  wish  to  consider  types. 
The  speech  whose  main  purpose  is  informative  may  arouse  the 
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feelings  of  the  audience  toward  the  information.  The  speech  that 
aims  primarily  to  appeal  may  accomplish  that  result  by  citing 
facts  with  which  the  audience  is  not  familiar.  The  speech  whose 
sole  object  is  to  impress  the  audience  may  be  made  up  of  material 
that  the  audience  has  never  before  seen  or  heard.  A  good  speech 
should  have  a  variety  of  approaches  to  the  minds  of  the  listeners 
as  a  guarantee  of  securing  their  sustained  interest. 

1.  Discuss  what  probable  classification,  from  the  standpoint  of 
purpose,  you  would  give  to  speeches  with  the  following  titles : 

a.  The  Characteristics  of  South  Sea  Islanders 

b.  Peace  of  Nations 

c.  Innocent  or  Guilty 

d.  The  Grand  Canyon 

e.  My  Candidate 
/.  My  Hobby 

2.  List  five  topics  for  speeches  before  a  class  in  high  school  or  college 
that  might  be  classified  as  of  the  informational  type. 

3.  Discuss  which  types  of  speech  the  following  would  be  most  likely 
to  give : 

a.  A  politician  d.   A  teacher 

b.  A  minister  e.   A  criminal  lawyer 

c.  A  traveler  /.   A  toastmaster 

4.  Name  with  reasons  which  type  of  speech  you  would  choose  for 
the  following : 

a.  An  address  to  the  student  body  before  a  big  game. 

b.  A  report  of  your  service  as  a  delegate  to  a  convention. 

c.  A  book  report  before  a  class. 

d.  An  opening  address  as  leader  of  a  student  gathering  on  Peace  Day. 

e.  An  address  to  the  club  members  for  financial  support  of  an 
undertaking. 

/.  A  yearly  report  of  the  president  of  the  general  organization  of  a 
school. 

g.   A  word  picture  of  the  Chicago  fire. 

h.   A  description  of  the  grasshopper  plague. 

5.  See  "Suggestions  for  Practice  in  Public  Speaking"  at  the  end 
of  this  unit. 

In  an  age  of  great  change  freedom  of  speech  has  brought  into 
prominence  the  speech  that  aims  to  convince.  Argument,  dis- 
cussion, long  and  short  debates  on  controversial  matters,  charac- 
terize our  social  and  political  life.     This  means  of  challenge  has 
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helped  to  clarify  modern  scientific  thinking  and  to  rule  out  the 
charlatan.  It  is  a  guide  in  pointing  the  way  to  new  institutions 
and  to  reorganization  of  the  old.  We  find  it  in  all  of  the  profes- 
sions, in  every  line  of  business,  in  labor,  and  in  borough,  town, 
city  and  national  government.  It  is  an  aid  in  working  out  inter- 
national problems.  The  living  room,  the  dinner  table,  and  the 
club  house  are  often  scenes  of  lively  discussion  which  takes  on 
the  nature  of  informal  debate.  The  forum,  the  radio,  and  the 
public  platform  give  daily  opportunity  for  somewhat  more  formal 
presentation  of  points  of  view  and  of  opinions  on  debatable 
questions. 

The  speech  which  aims  to  convince  can  be  a  great  force  in  a 
democracy.  Whether  this  force  be  for  good  or  for  evil  depends 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  speaker,  upon  his  reasoning  power,  or 
upon  both.  If  he  is  a  self-seeker,  if  he  is  actuated  solely  by 
political  motives,  if  he  is  concerned  only  with  what  favorably 
affects  his  own  pocketbook,  he  may  be  a  menace  to  progress.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  sincere  but  a  poor  reasoner,  if  he  jumps 
at  conclusions  and  leads  others  to  ill-formed  judgments,  he  be- 
comes a  destructive  force  in  a  community.  If  the  speaker  who 
aims  to  convince  an  audience  is  prejudiced  and  biased,  he  may  be 
a  means  of  building  up  distorted  opinions  and  unsound  attitudes, 
the  influence  of  which  may  be  far  reaching. 

The  speaker  who  aims  to  lead  the  reasoning  of  others  should 
first  and  foremost  be  an  upright  and  sincere  person  whose  motives 
are  of  the  highest  and  whose  interest  in  the  truthful  analysis  and 
solution  of  problems  is  his  prime  concern.  He  should  be  accurate 
in  his  statement  of  facts.  He  should  adhere  closely  to  any  quo- 
tation from  authority  both  in  its  wording  and  in  its  intent.  He 
should  make  sure  that  any  data  or  statistics  he  uses  are  trust- 
worthy and  up-to-date.  His  reasoning  should  be  logical  and 
clear  and  his  judgments  should  be  arrived  at  after  careful  and 
thoughtful  examination  of  valid  evidence. 

The  speaker  who  aims  to  convince  should  be  a  leader  or  a  poten- 
tial one.     He  should  be  someone  whose  experience  justifies  his 
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attempt  to  point  the  way  for  others.  The  business  man  with  a 
long  record  of  fair  dealing  in  a  community  may  with  impunity 
try  to  convince  others  of  the  need  for  adoption  of  certain  business 
principles.  An  honored  statesman  of  many  years  of  service  for 
his  country  may  be  justified  in  his  attempt  to  lead  and  influence 
his  fellow  citizens.  The  informed  scientist  may  with  reason  be 
listened  to  in  his  effort  to  convince  the  people  of  the  need  for 
reforms  in  sanitation  and  in  laws  for  health.  No  uninformed  per- 
son should  presume  to  convince  the  informed.  No  inexperienced 
one  should  hope  to  pit  his  evidence  against  that  of  the  experienced. 

The  thoughtful  speaker  who  wishes  to  make  telling  points  with 
his  audience  should  follow  some  well-tried  methods  of  proof. 
Those  used  should  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  argument 
and  the  amount  of  proof  needed  to  be  convincing.  (See  Debat- 
ing, Study  Unit  LXV.)  He  should  so  present  his  case  that  he 
makes  his  audience  think  with  him  through  the  various  steps  of 
his  reasoning.  He  should  send  them  forth  not  with  superimposed 
opinions  and  judgments  but  with  convictions  of  their  own,  duly 
arrived  at  through  their  own  reasoning. 

The  speech  to  convince  usually  contains  informational  ele- 
ments. Its  interest  is  often  heightened  by  a  sense  of  humor  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker.  It  must  be  impressive  in  its  subject 
matter  and  in  its  manner  of  delivery. 

The  value  of  the  speech  to  convince  as  a  social  function  should 
be  measured  by  the  nature  of  the  audience  as  well  as  by  the 
caliber  of  the  speaker.  The  prejudiced  audience  may  put  aside 
its  old  unwarranted  loyalties  when  appealed  to  by  an  honorable 
and  capable  speaker,  or  it  may  have  them  more  soundly  in- 
trenched by  the  biased,  superficial,  or  corrupt  one.  The  members 
of  the  unthinking  audience  may  be  carried  away  by  slogans, 
catch  words  or  phrases,  flimsy  argument  or  false  reasoning. 
Their  gullibility  may  lead  them  to  conclusions  that  will  sway 
elections  and  prove  a  retarding  force  in  the  progress  of  our  social 
welfare.  They  are  unable  to  grasp  the  message  of  the  speaker 
who  is  intellectually  sound.     They  are  often  unwilling  to  listen 
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to  him.  The  thinking  listeners,  on  the  other  hand,  are  discrim- 
inating. They  know  the  difference  between  fair  and  foul  play, 
between  opinion  and  prejudice,  between  the  true  and  the  false. 
With  an  audience  made  up  of  such  people  an  intelligent  and  con- 
vincing speaker  may  accomplish  much  of  far-reaching  effect.  A 
great  duty  of  education  is  to  educate  the  audience.  Will  you,  as 
students,  aim  to  be  progressively  more  thoughtful  as  listeners  ? 
Especially  should  this  effort  characterize  your  attention  to 
speeches  that  aim  to  convince.  Will  you,  as  speakers  who  influ- 
ence the  thinking  and  actions  of  others,  set  high  your  standard 
for  thinking,  reasoning,  and  judgment  forming?  Will  you  aim 
to  put  honest  dealing  above  desire  for  applause  ?  Will  you  aim 
to  make  convincing  speaking  an  instrument  for  public  and  pri- 
vate betterment  ?  Training  in  the  right  sort  of  convincing  speak- 
ing is  a  direct  means  of  training  in  intelligent  listening.  The 
work,  effort,  and  character  that  go  into  any  fine  speech  return  to 
enrich  the  speaker  when  he,  in  turn,  is  in  the  role  of  listener.  The 
standards  he  sets  for  himself  are  the  standards  he  demands  of 
others. 

1.  Name  three  character  traits  that  you  would  like  to  have  in  a 
speaker  who  aims  to  convince. 

2.  Discuss  the  dangers  to  society  when  corrupt  individuals  aim  to 
be  convincing  speakers. 

3.  Tell  any  part  that  convincing  public  speaking  has  played  in 
American  history. 

4.  Explain  why  the  ability  to  speak  convincingly  should  accom- 
pany fine  leadership. 

5.  Give  five  directions  to  a  speaker  for  the  building  up  of  trust- 
worthy evidence. 

6.  Explain  how  the  prejudiced  speaker  may  become  a  destructive 
force. 

7.  Show  how  the  nature  of  the  audience  may  affect  the  outcome 
of  speaking  that  aims  to  convince. 

8.  List  five  subjects  for  convincing  public  speaking  that  may  be 
associated  with  the  following : 

a.   International  life  d.   Labor  unions 

h.   Business  depression  e.   Student  organizations 

c.   City  government  /.   Law  enforcement 
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9.  Make  five  statements  concerning  reforms  that  you  would  like 
to  see  made  that  might  serve  as  propositions  for  speeches  of  your  own 
whose  purpose  would  be  to  convince. 

10.  Discuss  five  ways  in  which  you  may  improve  your  power  or 
effectiveness  in  discussion. 

11.  See  "Suggestions  for  Practice  in  Public  Speaking"  at  the  end 
of  this  study  unit. 


CONTENT   OF    SPEECHES 

(Adapted  from  Study  Unit  LVIII) 

The  content  of  all  speeches  should  be  carefully  thought  out, 
whether  done  on  the  moment  as  in  the  impromptu  speech  or  with 
due  preparation  as  is  possible  in  all  other  types.  A  speaker's  re- 
sponsibility to  himself  and  to  his  audience  has  been  constantly 
emphasized  in  this  book.  Shabby  preparation  belittles  the 
speaker  and  is  far  from  complimentary  or  fair  to  an  audience. 

Choice  of  Subject 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  public  speaker  is  to  choose  carefully 
his  subject.  Because  a  speaker's  prime  obligation  to  his  audience 
is  sincerity,  the  range  of  his  choice  should  be  limited  to  his  inter- 
ests. He  should  never  accept  a  speaking  responsibility  that  will 
take  him  out  of  the  field  of  his  known  interests  or  those  which  he 
may  develop  through  research  or  study.  The  speaker  should 
consider  well  his  ability  to  handle  a  subject.  Is  the  topic  one  he 
can  treat  purposefully?  Does  it  offer  too  many  problems  for 
him?  Has  he  sustaining  material  to  develop  it?  These  are 
questions  which  a  wise  speaker  will  consider,  as  he  will,  also,  the 
matter  of  his  experience.  Has  the  latter  been  extensive  enough 
to  enable  him  to  cope  with  the  topic  ?  Has  the  speaker  anything 
new  and  interesting  to  offer?  Does  he  make  the  mistake  of 
assuming  that  the  audience  will  be  interested  because  he  is  ?  A 
speaker  should  guard  against  topics  that  can  call  forth  from  him 
only  a  limited  experience  and  which  would  therefore  have  meager 
treatment. 
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The  occasion  itself  often  dictates  the  subject  of  a  speech.  The 
Armistice  Day  program,  the  political  campaign,  the  school  assem- 
bly on  Lincoln's  birthday,  the  athletic  rally,  all  provide  timely 
topics  and  limit  more  or  less  one's  choice  of  subject. 

The  audience,  too,  must  be  considered.  Are  they  informed  or 
uninformed  ?  Are  they  younger  than  the  speaker  or  older  ?  Are 
they  interested  in  the  speaker  or  opposed  to  him  ?  Are  they  alert 
or  indifferent?  The  speaker  must  ponder  these  questions.  He 
must  choose  something  that  will  hold  the  interest  of  his  listeners. 
This  interest  may  be  the  outgrowth  of  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  the  speaker.  It  may  be  something  that  is  unusually  pleas- 
ing to  hear,  it  may  arouse  a  strong  protest  but,  in  any  case,  it 
must  awaken  a  vital  concern  in  the  listener  if  the  speech  is  to 
have  any  significance. 

Time  allowance  may  be  a  consideration  in  choice  of  topic. 
Some  subjects  require  more  time  for  adequate  treatment  than 
others  and  it  is  unfair  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  other  speakers 
should  the  subject  need  it.  To  avoid  monopoly  or  the  danger  of 
talking  too  long  the  subject  should  be  selected  with  great  care. 
Short  speeches  are  usually  more  acceptable  than  long  ones.  An 
audience  does  not  want  to  be  addressed  too  long  at  a  time. 

1.  Discuss  two  reasons  why  a  speaker's  interests  should  guide  his 
choice  of  subject  for  any  public  address. 

2.  Give  three  illustrations  that  will  show  how  the  occasion  for 
public  speaking  prescribes  one's  choice  of  subject. 

3.  Describe  three  conditions  in  an  audience  that  may  limit  the 
speaker's  choice  of  subject. 

4.  Give  three  directions  to  a  public  speaker  that  concern  time 
allowance. 

5.  Name  any  advantage  of  the  short  speech  over  the  long  one. 

STARTING   THE    SPEECH 

(Adapted  in  Part  from  Study  Unit  LVIII) 

The  success  of  a  speech  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  im- 
pression made  at  the  beginning  of  it.  If  there  is  lack  of  interest 
or  inattention  then,  much  ground  is  lost  for  the  speaker.     It  is 
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especially  necessary  that  the  speaker  consider  his  approach  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  audience,  the  subject,  and  the  speaker's 
purpose  in  relation  to  both,  or  to  the  occasion. 

If  the  audience  is  unfriendly  or  prejudiced,  the  speaker  will 
have  to  start  tactfully  and  remove  some  barriers  before  he  can 
hope  for  a  receptive  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  his  listeners.  He 
can  best  do  this  by  showing  them  that  he  is  open-minded  and 
that  he  has  consideration  or  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others. 
In  this  way  he  may  meet  them  on  a  common  ground.  If  the 
speaker  knows  the  audience  to  be  indifferent  to  his  subject  or  to 
him,  he  must  immediately  rouse  them  out  of  this  state.  A 
thought-provoking  question,  an  appeal  to  their  own  interests,  a 
reference  to  something  far  afield  but  later  to  be  associated,  may 
startle  them  into  attention.  If  the  audience  is  expectant,  curi- 
ous, eager,  he  must  be  sure  to  satisfy  and  sustain  this  favorable 
attitude.  He  must  demonstrate  that  interesting  material  is 
forthcoming. 

A  speaker  should  always  realize  that  in  his  introduction  he  must 
clear  a  path  to  the  attention  of  his  listeners.  If  he  is  the  first 
speaker,  he  must  know  that  personal  interests,  compelling  or 
otherwise,  have  characterized  their  thinking  and  their  conversa- 
tion. When  he  starts  to  speak  these  must  be  moved  aside.  If 
he  is  a  second  or  third  speaker  on  the  program,  there  may  be  any 
one  of  several  problems.  He  may  find  the  audience  in  total 
approval  of  something  to  which  his  speech  is  opposed.  He  may 
note  a  disapproval  or  an  indifference  on  their  part  to  something 
that  he  is  called  upon  to  continue  and  develop.  He  may  have 
the  difficult  situation  of  following  a  speaker  who  has  made  his 
listeners  reach  such  a  climax  of  enthusiasm  over  another  subject 
that  he  senses  the  fear  of  an  anticlimax  and  a  difficulty  in  re- 
directing their  interest.  Each  audience  is  a  special  problem  for 
the  speaker,  from  the  classroom  situation  to  the  formal  public 
address. 

A  speaker  not  only  must  secure  the  early  attention  of  his 
audience  but  he  must  make  sure  that  he  focuses  the  attention  on 
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his  subject.  He  must  prepare  the  minds  of  his  listeners  to  receive 
what  is  to  follow.  Whatever  his  opening  remarks,  they  must  be 
of  a  nature  to  serve  his  main  purpose.  The  totally  irrelevant 
has  no  place  in  thoughtful  introductions.  The  speaker  who  tells 
a  humorous  story  merely  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  his  audience 
may  find  that  they  are  farther  away  from  him  and  his  purpose 
after  the  telling  than  they  were  before  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  good  story  that  is  pertinent  and  well  told  may  be  an  excellent 
means  of  mentally  directing  an  audience.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  good  storyteller  is  rare.  There  are 
many  ways  by  which  a  speaker  may  make  a  pleasing  impression 
upon  his  listeners.  Evidence  of  enthusiasm,  of  sincerity,  and  of 
a  friendly  attitude  will  put  an  audience  at  its  ease  and  make  it 
feel  that  its  time  is  going  to  be  well  spent. 

The  speaker  should  have,  in  some  way,  unmistakable  evidence 
of  purpose  and  should  take  his  audience  into  his  confidence  as  to 
his  objective.  He  should  so  establish  himself  in  his  introductory 
remarks  that  he  may  proceed  from  them  with  assurance  in  the 
development  of  his  subject. 

The  occasion  may  sometimes  limit  or  prescribe  the  nature  of 
the  approach  to  the  speaker's  subject.  A  solemn  one  may  lead 
him  immediately  into  his  major  theme.  A  patriotic  one  should 
allow  him  to  take  much  for  granted  as  to  the  interest  of  his 
audience  in  any  phase  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed.  A  com- 
pulsory assembly  in  a  school  auditorium  or  college  demands  that 
the  speaker  make  a  skillful  start.  In  other  words,  speakers  on 
special  occasions  should  have  introductory  treatment  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  occasion. 

1.  Discuss  the  importance  of  first  impressions  of  a  public 
speaker. 

2.  Give  five  directions  to  a  public  speaker  that  will  tend  toward  a 
successful  introduction. 

3.  Name  five  stumbling  blocks  to  the  attention  of  an  audience  that 
the  speaker  must  remove. 

4.  Can  you  cite  any  approach  in  public  speaking  that  might  be 
considered  bad  taste? 
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5.  Tell  what  problems  are  presented  to  the  speaker  by  his  place- 
ment on  a  program. 

6.  Discuss  the  importance  of  an  early  emphasis  of  the  purpose  of 
the  speaker. 

7.  Illustrate  how  the  occasion  may  influence  one's  opening  remarks. 

DEVELOPING    THE    SPEECH 

Whatever  importance  we  may  attach  to  the  opening  remarks 
of  a  speech,  it  must  be  understood  that  careful  preparation  of 
material  concerns  primarily  the  body  of  one's  talk.  This  may 
involve  reading,  research,  study  of  authorities,  reference  to  one's 
own  experience  or  that  of  others,  or  much  quiet  pondering.  After 
considerable  time  spent  thinking  through  a  subject  there  should 
be  a  listing  of  the  possible  points  to  be  made.  Wise  choice  of 
these  should  then  follow  in  conformance  with  the  purpose  of  the 
speaker  and  with  the  time  allowed  for  the  speech.  He  must  have 
an  objective  and  carefully  plan  to  reach  it  by  selecting  material 
for  discussion  that  will  be  of  greatest  significance  for  his  audience. 
He  must  measure  the  interest,  experience,  and  attitude  of  his 
audience.  He  must  not  fail  to  remember  that  what  may  be  clear 
or  impressive  to  him  will  not  necessarily  be  so  to  them  without 
an  abundance  of  revealing  data.  The  selection  of  his  material, 
however,  and  the  amount  of  it  must  be  conditioned  by  the  length 
of  time  a  speaker  can  spend  on  the  development  of  his  subject. 
The  logical  arrangement  of  ideas  or  the  need  for  development  of 
content  for  climax,  may  be  the  means  of  deciding  upon  the  order 
of  the  points  to  be  developed,  ideas  to  be  given,  or  impressions  to 
be  made. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  the  use  of  content  that  the  spe- 
cific is  usually  more  interesting  than  the  general.  Details  make 
inroads  upon  the  imagination  that  general  statements  never  do. 
One  concrete  example  will  often  accomplish  more  than  a  series 
of  abstract  remarks.  One's  speech  should  be  enriched  with  illus- 
tration or  allusion  that  is  apt,  in  good  taste,  understandable,  and 
of  a  nature  to  serve  the  general  thought.  It  may  be  something 
novel  in  its  nature,  a  simple  reference  to  experience,  to  an  audi- 
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ence  situation,  or  to  a  timely  event.  It  may  be  a  humorous 
story. 

Whatever  means  of  development  is  used,  general  statement, 
specific  reference,  abstract  or  concrete  material,  illustration  or 
allusion,  there  should  be  such  a  marshaling  of  material  as  will 
make  the  speaker's  points  clear,  convincing,  and  impressive. 
Ideas  should  be  weighted  so  that  the  speaker  and  the  audience 
feel  that  the  ground  has  been  adequately  covered.  This  weight- 
ing of  the  speaker's  ideas,  as  a  means  of  driving  home  his  point, 
may  also  be  accomplished  by  an  appeal  to  authority.  Direct 
quotation  from  a  reliable  or  interesting  source  may  not  only  give 
variety  in  style  but  may  intensify  an  impression  or  bring  con- 
vincing evidence.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  quote  from  several 
authorities  thoroughly  to  substantiate  what  has  been  stated  by 
the  speaker  as  fact  or  worthy  opinion. 

Order  of  statement  is  also  important  in  weighting  ideas. 
Often  the  chronological  must  be  observed  to  prevent  confusion 
in  the  mind  of  the  listeners  and  to  take  them  step  by  step  in  the 
development  of  an  institution,  a  cause,  a  theory,  a  political 
movement,  a  social  principle,  or  a  world  idea.  Likewise,  climax 
is  served  by  taking  the  audience  through  well-considered  stages 
in  the  working  out  of  the  speaker's  purpose.  Careful  planning 
for  the  sequence  of  ideas  in  a  speech  will  always  be  a  contributing 
means  of  sustained  attention  of  the  audience. 

There  are  various  ways  of  developing  a  speech.  The  occasion, 
the  purpose  of  the  speaker,  and  the  nature  of  the  audience  must 
dictate  which  of  these  is  to  be  used.  Originality,  imagination, 
sense  of  humor,  and  clear  thinking  must  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
speaker  who  hopes  to  justify  the  time  and  the  attention  given  to 
him  by  an  audience. 


List  five  helps  in  the  developing  of  a  speech. 

On  what  basis  may  a  speaker  choose  the  points  he  will  make? 

State  three  means  of  reinforcing  ideas. 

Discuss  the  importance  of  order  in  arrangement  of  ideas  or  points. 

What  mental  powers  should  function  in  public  speaking  ? 
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CONCLUDING   THE    SPEECH 

The  last  impression  is  always  an  important  one.  If  poor,  it 
may  undo  much  good  work  that  has  been  done.  If  good,  it  may 
counteract  many  former  errors  or  inadequacies. 

There  are  many  ways  of  concluding  a  speech.  A  speaker  may 
desire  to  re-state  the  high  spots  of  the  speech  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  they  do  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  audience.  He 
may  realize  that  a  thorough  summary  is  necessary  for  clearness 
of  impression.  He  may  use  his  best  authority  in  a  comprehen- 
sive quotation.  He  may  present  a  challenge  to  his  listeners. 
He  may  close  with  a  series  of  significant  questions  and  send  his 
audience  forth  discussing  them.  He  may  decide  upon  an  impres- 
sive appeal,  some  interesting  allusions,  or  even  a  story.  What- 
ever method  is  used,  the  speaker  should  clinch  his  thought  and 
make  sure  that  he  gives  final  satisfaction  to  his  listeners. 

The  speaker  should  avoid  abruptness  in  his  concluding  remarks 
and  should  not  take  too  much  for  granted  as  to  what  he  has 
accomplished  with  his  audience.  He  should  leave  no  doubts  re- 
garding the  purpose  of  his  speech.  He  should  sustain  his  think- 
ing and  make  sure  that  his  final  remarks  are  in  conformance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  If  dignity  or  formality  is  required, 
he  should  be  sure  to  maintain  it.  If  the  light  touch  is  appropri- 
ate, he  should  summon  for  it  his  best  skill  of  statement.  He 
should  so  conclude  that  he  may  take  his  seat  with  a  feeling  of 
self-respect. 

1.  Name  two  disadvantages  of  a  weak  conclusion. 

2.  Suggest  five  different  ways  of  concluding  a  speech. 

3.  What  purpose  should  be  accomplished  by  a  speaker's  closing 
remarks  ? 

4.  Give  three  directions  that  deal  with  appropriateness  of  conclu- 
sions. 

Usually,  in  preparing  a  speech  of  any  importance,  an  outline 
should  be  made  and  abundant  notes  should  serve  in  expanding  it. 
The  outline  should  be  made  after  the  subject  has  been  well 
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thought  out  and  the  points  to  be  made  have  been  evaluated. 
Whether  the  outline  or  any  of  the  notes  should  be  used  in  the 
delivery  of  the  speech  must  depend  upon  the  individual  speaker. 
Some  people  are  helped  by  having  this  assistance  at  hand  and 
others  find  it  a  hindrance  to  freedom.  To  those  who  are  inclined 
to  wander  far  afield  it  will  serve  as  a  restricting  force.  If  an  out- 
line is  to  be  used,  it  is  well  for  the  speaker  to  practise  using  it  so 
that  he  may  have  ease  in  referring  to  it  during  his  speech.  If  a 
speaker  finds  it  necessary  to  refer  to  notes,  an  outline,  a  book,  or 
any  other  reference  material  he  should  always  do  so  frankly  and 
with  poise.  He  should  never  act  as  if  this  were  anything  but  the 
most  normal  procedure.  If  he  steals  a  look  or  shows  in  any  way 
that  he  does  not  wish  his  audience  to  see  him,  he  but  emphasizes 
his  weakness  and  lack  of  confidence  in  himself. 

STYLE   IN    SPEAKING 

(Adapted  from  Study  Units  LIV  and  LVII) 

Style  in  speaking,  or  literary  style,  has  much  to  do  with  the 
impression  one  makes  on  an  audience.  Style  concerns  choice  of 
words,  sentence  structure,  and  the  language  means  used  to  pro- 
duce effects  in  communication. 

Choice  of  Words 

Public  speakers  should  aim  to  clothe  their  thoughts  in  appro- 
priate words  with  at  least  as  much  care  as  they  use  in  adjusting 
their  personal  appearance  before  their  listeners.  Clearness  de- 
mands this.  Poor  choice  of  words  may  lead  to  confusion  of  im- 
pression. Accuracy  of  statement  requires  that  the  speaker 
select,  from  his  vocabulary,  words  whose  meaning  is  neither  an 
overstatement  nor  an  understatement  of  the  case.  Effective- 
ness of  speech  calls  upon  the  speaker's  art  in  word  choice.  Out 
of  all  of  the  possible  ways  of  saying  a  thing  he  should  choose 
words  that  will  enable  him  to  say  it  so  that  a  picture  may  be 
produced  in  the  mind  of  the  listener,  a  definite  reaction  may 
be  experienced,  or  a  deep  impression  may  be  made.     Extent 
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of  vocabulary  is  not  necessary  for  effective  choice  of  words. 
Discriminating  use  of  simple  words  in  the  active  vocabulary 
of  the  average  person  will  serve  adequately  the  art  of  expression. 
The  exhibitionist  in  word  use  may  boast  of  many  thousands  of 
words  at  his  command  but  he  will  fail  absolutely  to  hold  his 
audience. 

He  who  would  have  any  art  in  his  language  use  must  avoid  the 
worn-out  or  trite  word  or  phrase.  Newness  and  originality  of 
expression  give  something  to  an  audience  that  cannot  be  created 
by  the  hackneyed.  Slang  should  be  used  sparingly  and  should 
never  have  precedence  over  a  good  English  word  that  will  better 
meet  the  thought  needs.  It  should  especially  be  avoided  on 
formal  occasions  when  dignity  of  expression  is  required.  Like- 
wise, on  informal  occasions,  it  is  well  to  guard  against  a  formal 
word  use  that  would  not  be  regarded  as  the  usual  language  of 
direct  speech.  Speakers  are  warned  to  have  variety  in  use  of 
words.  Repetition  of  a  word,  except  when  used  for  emphasis, 
weakens  expression.  A  knowledge  of  synonyms  and  of  antonyms 
should  be  a  working  tool  for  every  public  speaker  as  a  means  of 
resourcefulness  in  vocabulary. 

The  specific  and  concrete  in  word  use  are  always  more  telling 
than  the  general  and  the  abstract.  The  short  word  is  usually 
preferable  to  the  long  one  if  it  will  do  the  work  as  well.  The 
familiar  word  usually  accomplishes  more  than  the  unfamiliar. 

Word  use  as  an  important  factor  in  style  in  public  speaking 
cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  an  index  to  the  personality,  power 
and  good  taste  of  the  speaker  and  is  a  definite  means  of  audience 
control  and  interest.     (See  Study  Unit  LIV.) 

Word  Arrangement  and  Rhetorical  Use 

Words  in  speaking  are  arranged  in  groups.  The  way  in  which 
this  is  done  makes  for,  or  mars,  style  in  speaking.  We  call  these 
word  groups  phrases,  clauses  and  sentences.  One  of  the  first 
requisites  to  good  style  in  arrangement  is  grammatical  construc- 
tion.    Any  departure  from  the  standard  use  is  sure  to  jeopardize 
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the  success  of  the  speaker.  His  next  problem  may  concern  itself 
with  form.  Shall  he  make  a  statement  ?  Shall  he  find  satisfac- 
tion in  the  exclamatory  phrase  or  sentence?  Shall  he  put  his 
thought  in  the  form  of  a  rhetorical  question?  Which  of  these 
best  lends  itself  to  emphasis  of  his  idea  ? 

In  seeking  for  a  style  of  expression  that  will  give  meaning  and 
produce  effect,  the  speaker  may  use  many  varied  devices.  The 
parallel  construction,  repetition  of  the  same  form  for  a  series  of 
thoughts  or  ideas,  gives  cumulative  strength  of  impression.  The 
apt  simile  will  clarify  the  idea  and  drive  it  home.  The  metaphor 
will  make  an  imaginative  appeal  and  will  therefore  enrich  it. 
Repetition  for  emphasis  may  establish  a  point  beyond  question. 
The  orderly  arrangement  for  climax  may  bring  the  audience  to  a 
state  of  hearty  appreciation  and  enthusiasm. 

In  all  of  the  possible  considerations  for  style  in  speaking  we 
must  not  neglect  the  element  of  variety.  Change  may  be  a 
stimulus  to  interest  or  a  refreshing  relief. 

The  public  speaker  who  would  have  style  in  speaking  must 
realize  that  he  can  best  find  it  through  absolute  sincerity.  The 
speaker  who  truly  has  something  to  say  and  a  purpose  in  saying 
it,  usually  develops  a  creative  mental  state  that  produces  a  skill 
in  language  use  and  statement  of  idea  that  cannot  be  matched 
by  artificial  means. 

DELIVERY   OF   THE    SPEECH 

The  principles  of  speaking  have  been  covered  in  the  earlier 
units  of  this  book.  No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  review 
them.  As  special  preparation  for  public  speaking,  all  are  urged 
to  reconsider  Units  LV,  LVI,  LVII,  LVIII.  The  speaker  should 
supplement  this  study  with  a  review  of  other  study  units  that 
he  most  needs.     A  few  simple  reminders  are  here  given. 

Review  of  Standards  for  the  Public  Speaker 

1.  Wise  choice  of  topics  from  the  standpoint  of  interests  of  the 
speaker  and  the  audience. 

2.  Careful  preparation  of  material.     Helpful  use  of  outline. 
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3.  Cultivation  of  style  in  language  use. 

4.  Realization  that  the  delivery  of  the  speech  starts  the  moment 
a  person  rises  to  speak.  Bearing,  posture,  and  general  attitude  express 
more  than  is  usually  realized.  A  speaker  should  carry  himself  well, 
should  act  as  if  he  had  something  to  say  and  wanted  to  say  it.  He 
should  cordially  address  both  the  chairman  and  the  audience.  He 
should  pause  slightly  before  starting  his  speech  to  give  the  audience 
an  opportunity  to  get  adjusted  to  him  as  he  stands  before  them,  and 
to  allow  himself  to  take  in  the  situation. 

5.  Preparation  of  the  minds  of  the  audience  to  receive  by  tactful 
and  thoughtful  opening  remarks. 

6.  Mental  and  physical  focus  on  the  audience.  Equal  distribu- 
tion of  attention  to  the  various  parts  of  the  audience. 

7.  The  speaker's  ability  to  make  himself  heard  and  to  have  his 
voice  reach  to  the  farthermost  parts  of  the  room.  He  should  aim  not 
to  strain  it  and  to  use  a  pleasing  quality.     He  should  enunciate  clearly. 

8.  Live  creative  thinking  and  creative  speaking. 

9.  Use  of  speech  that  is  free  from  all  typical  errors. 

10.  Application  of  principles  of  emphasis  in  making  points  signifi- 
cant and  a  use  of  vocal  values  that  will  adequately  reveal  thought 
and  feeling. 

1 1 .  Observation  of  great  care  in  timing  based  on  the  needs  of  your 
subject,  the  mental  reaction  of  your  listeners,  and  the  speaker's  own 
personal  comfort. 

12.  Careful  and  sparing  use  of  gestures.  They  should  be  a  natural 
reinforcement  of  the  idea  expressed. 

13.  A  platform  behavior  that  rules  out  any  mannerisms  that  may 
distract  the  attention  of  the  audience. 

14.  No  intrusion  of  notes,  if  they  are  used,  and  no  undue  concealing 
of  them. 

15.  Avoidance  of  monopoly  or  of  a  tendency  to  talk  too  long. 

16.  CHnching  of  the  thought  at  the  end  of  the  talk. 

17.  Pausing  at  the  conclusion.  The  speaker  should  bow  to  his 
audience,  step  back  a  bit,  adjust  himself  to  bow  to  the  chairman  and 
maintain  poise  and  sincerity  as  he  takes  his  seat. 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR  PRACTICE   IN  PUBLIC   SPEAKING 

The  assignments  in  Units  LXI-LXV  cover  much  of  the  field  of 
public  speaking.  The  work  of  this  unit  is  in  preparation  for 
them.  Before  reaching  them,  however,  you  are  asked  to  do  some 
special  practice  work  in  speech  making. 

Prepare  and  deliver  for  constructive  criticism  some  of  the  speeches 
suggested  below.     At  least  one  should  be  impromptu,  the  majority 
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Try  to  con- 


should  be  extemporaneous,  and  one  may  be  memorized, 
form  to  a  high  type  of  speech  making. 

I.    Give  an  informative  speech  on  a  topic  of  your  own  choosing. 

Make  a  speech  to  impress  an  audience. 

Give  a  speech  to  move  your  listeners  to  some  specific  action. 

Deliver  a  speech  that  accompanies  the  presentation  of  a  gift. 

Nominate  a  candidate  for  office. 

Accept  a  nomination  for  office. 

Address  one  of  the  following : 

A  school  faculty 

A  parent-teachers'  association 

A  school  assembly 


2. 

3- 
4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 


A  business  club 
A  social  club 
A  dramatic  club 


8.  Make  a  speech  of  welcome. 

9.  Introduce  someone  to  an  audience. 

10.  Make  a  formal  announcement  to  a  large  audience. 

11.  Give  a  sales  talk. 

12.  Deliver  a  eulogy  on  some  person  of  prominence. 

13.  Make  a  patriotic  address. 

14.  Give  a  talk  on  world  peace. 

15.  Give  a  speech  to  entertain  an  audience. 

16.  Discuss  with  convincing  evidence  the  need  for  some  reform  in 
one  of  the  following : 

Student  life 


/. 


Radio  programs 

Dress 

Roads 

Noises 

PoHtics 

Public  servants 


h.  Length  of  vacations 

i.  Hours  of  work 

j.  The  food  we  eat 

k.  Time  to  live 

/.  Neighbors 

m.  City  government 

n.  Immiigration 


17- 


Discuss  and  illustrate  the  following  : 

Some  there  are 
Who  on  the  tip  of  their  persuasive  tongue 

Carry  all  arguments  and  questions  deep, 
And  replication  prompt,  and  reason  strong 

To  make  the  weeper  smile,  the  laugher  weep. 
They  have  the  dialect  and  different  skill, 

Catching  all  passions  in  their  craft  of  will. 
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STUDY   UNIT   LXI 

GROUP  DISCUSSION 

FOREWORD 

We  now  enter  the  field  of  group  discussion.  This  varies  in 
kind,  and  the  groups  vary  in  size.  It  is  a  means  for  people  in  a 
democracy  to  think  things  over  in  a  sane  and  ordered  way,  with 
freedom  in  the  expression  of  opinion  and  with  some  aim  toward 
solution  of  controversial  or  perplexing  matters.  In  the  types  of 
group  discussion  that  we  will  take  under  consideration  the  form 
and  manner  of  presentation  are  subjects  for  special  study.  Ex- 
perience in  various  kinds  of  discussion  groups  offers  opportunity 
for  application  of  special  rules  of  procedure,  for  the  development 
of  orderly  thinking,  and  for  the  establishment  of  good  habits  in 
the  use  of  voice,  speech,  and  the  principles  of  speaking. 

We  will  consider,  in  separate  units,  some  simple  directions  for 
the  following  discussion  groups  : 

1.  Class  3.    Panel 

2.  Round-Table  4.   Forum  and  Symposium 

5.   Debate 

CLASS   DISCUSSION 

In  student  life,  a  usual  form  of  group  discussion  is  the  class-unit 
discussion.  In  this  some  topic  may  be  assigned  to  the  class,  or 
some  problem  may  be  presented,  or  some  confusion  may  result 
in  the  study  of  something  at  hand  that  must  be  clarified.  The 
teacher  or  a  student  presides.  The  case  or  problem  for  discussion 
is  stated.     It  may  be  briefly  discussed  by  the  leader  or  opinions 
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may  be  immediately  called  for  from  the  group.  Volunteer  con- 
tributions are  best  but  there  are  times  when  it  is  necessary  for 
the  leader  or  some  member  of  the  group  to  request  a  statement 
or  an  opinion  from  someone  who  may  be  especially  well  informed 
on  the  subject  or  who  may,  in  some  way,  have  made  the  open 
discussion  necessary. 

In  all  especially  assigned  discussion  periods  it  is  essential  that 
all  prepare  their  content  and  that  all  stand  ready  to  contribute. 
Otherwise  the  group  discussion  may  soon  turn  itself  into  a  special 
speech  of  one  or  two  students  to  an  audience  and  the  purpose  of 
the  democratic  discussion  be  defeated.  When  the  discussion  has 
not  been  previously  assigned  it  is  especially  necessary  to  stimu- 
late worth-while  thinking.  A  carefully  chosen  leader  will  do  much 
toward  this  end. 

The  class  leader  must  make  sure  that  no  one  takes  more  than  his 
share  of  time,  that  all  may  be  heard  from  without  any  discrimi- 
nation and  that  speakers  be  kept  to  the  points  under  discussion. 

In  all  class  discussions  it  is  essential  that  we  consider  the  time 
element  from  the  standpoint  of  the  importance  of  the  problem 
and  of  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  members  of  the  group.  It  is 
well  to  avoid  a  kind  of  vagabondage,  a  wandering  off  into  too 
many  byways,  however  interesting  and  attractive  they  may  be. 

In  this  simple  class  activity  students  are  urged  to  adjust  their 
standing  position  so  that,  if  possible,  they  face  the  entire  class 
unit  and  have  opportunity  to  look  at  all  while  speaking.  The 
focus  of  the  speaker  on  the  entire  audience  does  much  to  keep  the 
discussion  moving. 

Students  should  aim  to  speak  with  correct  and  adequate  voice 
use,  with  acceptable  spoken  English,  with  good  choice  of  words, 
and  with  correct  grammatical  and  sentence  structure.  Since  all 
of  this  experience  is  for  improvement  in  all  that  has  to  do  with 
speaking,  it  is  well  for  students  and  teacher  to  agree  in  advance 
on  the  standards  to  be  maintained  and  to  decide  that  those  who 
do  not  reasonably  conform  to  standards,  and  who  disturb  because 
of  this,  shall  be  interrupted  for  corrections.     This  is  the  time  to 
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emphasize  the  need  to  apply  what  you  have  learned.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  desirable  to  stop  for  speech  corrections  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  larger  issue  of  thinking. 

In  all  class  discussion  groups  it  is  important  that  the  members 
of  the  group  listen  carefully  to  what  is  being  said  and  thereby 
hold  themselves  ready  for  reasonable  replies. 

Courtesy  should  characterize  the  discussion  and  all  contro- 
versies and  differences  of  opinion  should  be  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  good  personal  behavior.  This  involves  consideration 
for  the  opinion  of  others,  avoidance  of  rude  interruptions,  and  of 
any  attempt  at  monopoly  of  time.  In  all  general  class  discussion 
periods  the  leader  should  make  sure  that  some  conclusions  are 
arrived  at  and  that  unsettled  questions  or  problems  are  assigned 
for  further  study  or  research. 

The  period  should  give  to  all  a  sense  of  accomplishment.  It 
should  stimulate  thinking.  It  may  provoke  protest,  controversy, 
or  vigorous  support.  It  should  never  be  characterized  by  indif- 
ference or  a  negative  attitude.  It  should  be  dignified  as  a  plan 
of  work  that  conforms  with  our  democratic  ideals  and  it  should 
be  undertaken  with  the  individual  responsibility  that  is  part  of 
democratic  procedure. 

At  the  earliest  possible  time  after  a  class  discussion  period  there 
should  be  constructive  criticisms  on  the  various  phases  of  the 
work.  These  should  be  made  the  basis  for  improvement  in  the 
next  period  of  class  discussion. 

The  topics  for  class  discussion  may  be  variously  chosen  according 
to  the  purposes  involved. 

1.  They  may  be  the  outgrowth  of  some  problems  associated  with 
your  speech  work.  In  this  case,  you  are  killing  two  birds  with  one 
stone.  You  are  advancing  in  the  subject  matter  of  your  speech  course 
and  you  are  getting  practice  in  a  speech  activity. 

2.  The  topics  may  be  chosen  from  some  other  subject  in  the  cur- 
riculum, in  which  case  they  may  be  suggested  by  a  teacher  of  an- 
other subject  or  by  the  members  of  the  speech  class.  They  should  be 
within  the  range  of  all  of  the  students.  These  choices  and  their  dis- 
cussion should  be  to  improve  power  in  speaking  and  to  aid  in  carrying 
over  the  standards  of  the  speech  class  to  other  subject  classes. 
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3.  The  topics  may  be  some  of  general  interest  associated  with  cur- 
rent events.  In  this  case,  the  practice  in  specially  directed  and  guided 
discussion  should  be  a  definite  aid  in  improving  methods  of  discussion 
of  such  topics  at  home,  with  friends,  and  wherever  and  whenever  they 
may  occur. 

It  might  be  well  for  you,  as  students,  to  look  upon  this  discus- 
sion period  as  a  game  of  thinking  and  of  expression,  with  rules 
and  regulations  to  be  followed.  With  this  in  view,  consider  care- 
fully the  rules  of  the  game  and  make  sure  that  you  try  to  follow 
them. 

1.  All  must  think  and  contribute. 

2.  When  speaking,  make  yourself  heard  and  understood  by  all. 

3.  Adjust  yourself  so  that  you  may  face  as  many  of  the  audience 
as  possible. 

4.  Try  to  be  clear  and  definite  in  your  statements  of  opinion. 

5.  Aim  to  use  good  grammatical  construction.  Avoid  the  double 
subject,  the  pronoun  that  does  not  agree  with  its  antecedent,  the 
verb  that  does  not  agree  with  its  subject,  the  nominative  case  after 
a  governing  preposition,  or  similar  errors. 

6.  Try  to  use  your  own  best  voice. 

7.  Aim  to  avoid  the  mispronunciations  of  which  you  are  some- 
times guilty. 

8.  Try  to  be  effective  in  your  statements.  Put  yourself  into 
them.     Focus  both  mentally  and  physically  on  your  listeners. 

9.  Do  not  take  more  than  your  share  of  time. 

10.  Do  not  wander  from  the  subject. 

11.  Be  courteous.     Listen  to  and  consider  the  opinions  of  others. 

12.  Accept  your  full  share  of  responsibility  toward  making  the 
discussion  period  worth  while  as  an  experience  in  thinking,  in  oral 
expression,  and  in  social  and  personal  development. 
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ROUND-TABLE  DISCUSSION 


The  round-table  discussion  group  may  proceed  as  does  a  class 
discussion  group  except  that  the  number  of  persons  is  limited, 
ranging  from  five  or  six  to  fifteen  or  twenty.  Members  of  the 
group  should  be  chosen  because  of  their  interest  or  concern  with 
the  subject  for  discussion.  The  aim  should  be  to  cover  construc- 
tively all  sides  of  the  question  and  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  to 
build  up  a  procedure  that  is  associated  with  some  undertaking, 
or  merely  to  open  new  fields  of  thinking  for  the  members  of  the 
group. 

This  type  of  discussion  group,  like  the  class  group,  needs  a  ca- 
pable leader  or  chairman.  He  should  be  chosen  because  of  his 
tact,  good  judgment,  fairness  in  dealing  with  varying  opinions, 
his  willingness  to  allow  all  to  be  heard  and  his  ability  to  organize 
or  assemble  the  ideas,  opinions  or  contributions  of  the  several 
members  of  the  group. 

The  meetings  of  this  group  are  usually  around  a  table,  as  the 
name  implies,  or  in  an  arrangement  that  would  suggest  this.  The 
adjustment  of  chairs  should  be  such  that  everyone  can  see  every 
other  person  and  that  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  ease  and  infor- 
mality. 

The  class  and  the  round-table  discussion  groups  do  not  have  an 
audience  watching  them  or  listening  to  them.  They  are  their 
own  audience. 

Experience  in  round-table  discussion  is  valuable  because,  under 
wise  leadership,  you  learn  to  express  yourself,  to  listen  carefully, 
to  wrestle  with  problems,  to  increase  your  information,  to  meet 
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situations  requiring  much  pondering  and  forethought  and,  in  dis- 
cussion, to  obey  the  rules  of  democratic  procedure. 

Consider  carefully  the  following  directions  for  all  round-table 
discussion  groups  : 

1.  Avoid  being  argumentative.     Your  purpose  is  to  discuss,  not 
to  debate. 

2.  Try  to  keep  to  the  subject  at  hand. 

3.  Have  participation  by  all. 

4.  Be  respectful  to  the  contributions  of  others. 

5.  Beware  of  rude  or  unnecessary  interruptions. 

6.  Avoid  being  so  interested  in  your  own  ideas  that  you  cannot 
listen  intelligently. 

7.  Address  the  chairman  when  necessary. 

8.  Consider  the  time  element  and  the  purposes  of  the  discussion. 

9.  Apply  the  principles  of  good  speaking. 

10.   As  a  group,  come  to  some  conclusion  or  give  a  statement  of  the 
case  at  hand. 


SUGGESTIONS   FOR   ROUND-TABLE   DISCUSSIONS 

1.  Aim  to  make  each  experience  in  round-table  discussion  an  effort 
toward  better  thinking,  more  careful  listening,  more  effective  speak- 
ing, and  more  commendable  social  behavior. 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  small  round-table  groups  according  to  their 
specific  interests. 

3.  Have  each  group  elect  a  leader. 

4.  Leader  and  group  should  choose  topics  at  least  a  week  in  advance. 

5.  Have  each  group  select  a  time  and  place  for  its  meeting. 

6.  Call  upon  the  leader  of  each  group  to  report  to  the  class  on  the 
success  of  the  round-table  discussion  and  have  him  cover  the  following 
points : 

a.  Date,  hour  and  place 

b.  Topic 

c.  Time  consumed 

d.  Results 

e.  High  spots  and  criticisms 

7.  Have  members  of  the  round-table  groups  report  favorably  or 
otherwise. 

8.  Out  of  the  criticism  given,  frame  constructive  suggestions  for  all 
members  of  the  class. 

9.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  sort  of  laboratory  period  for  round-table 
discussion.     For  this  purpose,  the  group  goes  into  action  with  part  of 
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the  class  as  observers.  The  members  of  the  group,  however,  proceed 
as  if  they  were  without  the  class  audience.  It  is  necessary  in  this  case 
to  adjust  chairs  so  that  a  view  of  the  speakers  may  be  had  by  the  class. 
The  discussion  group  enters  upon  its  work,  and  the  class  listens  and 
watches  quietly,  without  any  interruption  of  any  kind.  The  group 
should  not  be  distracted.  When  the  discussion  is  over,  the  class  may 
then  give  their  views  as  to  its  success.  They  should  criticize  carefully 
and  constructively  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  round-table  groups  of  the 
class.  This  experience  could  be  continued  until  all  of  the  groups  have 
had  their  procedure  under  criticism. 


I 
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PANEL  DISCUSSION 


For  a  panel  discussion  we  have  a  special  group  of  speakers  and 
a  listening  audience.  Both  are  much  concerned  with  the  subject 
chosen.  The  audience  may  or  may  not  question  or  contribute 
at  the  end  of  the  discussion  by  the  panel.  The  panel  speakers 
should  be  chosen  because  of  their  interest  in  the  subject  and  their 
ability  to  speak  efifectively.  They  should  be  from  four  to  eight 
in  number  led  and  guided  by  a  chairman. 

The  panel  speakers  and  chairman  should  be  seated  in  a  some- 
what informal  way  before  the  audience,  on  a  platform  if  there 
be  one.  The  arrangement  of  the  speakers  should  be  such  that 
they  may  talk  freely  and  easily  to  one  another  but  so  that  the 
audience  may  also  see  and  hear  them. 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   PANEL 

The  chairman  should  be  carefully  chosen  because  of  his  ability 
to  preside.  He  should  be  a  good  thinker  and  a  good  speaker. 
He  may  be  one  from  the  class  group  or  an  invited  guest.  He 
should  be  vitally  concerned  with  the  discussion  topic.  He  should 
be  eager  to  bring  out  the  best  in  the  various  speakers.  He 
should  have  tact  and  intelligence.  He  should  know  how  to  grasp 
essentials  and  to  shut  off  discussion  of  unessentials.  He  should 
have  a  sense  of  values.  He  should  know  how  to  handle  people. 
He  should  formulate  rules,  have  them  agreed  upon  by  the  panel, 
and  should  be  fair  in  applying  them.  He  should  watch  the  time 
and  see  to  it  that  there  is  equal  distribution  of  it  for  the  various 
speakers  and  that  the  discussion  keeps  to  schedule.     He  should 
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be  careful,  however,  not  to  mechanize  it  or  to  seem  to  cut  off 
interesting  material.  It  is  the  task  of  the  chairman  to  state  the 
subject  for  discussion  and  to  introduce  and  guide  the  members 
of  the  panel.  He  should  also  conclude  the  panel  discussion  and, 
if  previously  agreed  upon,  call  for  questions  or  contributions  from 
the  audience.  He  may  or  may  not  take  problems  or  questions 
back  to  the  panel.  He  should  close  the  entire  discussion  with 
appropriate  concluding  remarks  that  give  satisfaction  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

MEMBERS    OF    THE   PANEL 

The  members  of  the  panel  should  be  sure  to  make  their  con- 
tributions worth  while.  They  should  not  give  formal  speeches 
but  informal  presentations  of  their  ideas.  They  may  use  their 
full  allotment  of  time  all  at  once  or  they  may  divide  it.  The 
latter  is  usually  the  better  procedure  because  it  gives  opportunity 
to  consider  and  to  reply  to  what  the  others  have  said.  The  panel 
speakers  should  be  attentive  and  courteous  to  the  panel  group 
and  ready  at  any  time  to  respond  to  the  chairman.  They  should 
address  only  the  panel  group  but  should  at  all  times  remember 
that  they  are  speaking  also  for  the  larger  audience  in  front  of 
them.  They  should,  above  all  things,  make  themselves  heard 
and  try  to  apply  the  principles  of  good  speaking.  The  speakers 
should  assume  definite  responsibility  for  making  the  discussion  a 
live  one  and  for  covering  the  points  that  are  of  most  concern  to 
the  audience.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  panel,  they  should  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  speak  to  the  audience  if  the  chairman 
should  call  upon  them. 

AUDIENCE   OF    THE   PANEL 

The  audience  should  listen  attentively  and  should  not  do  any- 
thing that  would  disturb  the  panel  group.  Those  who  have  ques- 
tions to  ask  at  the  end  of  the  panel,  or  who  have  some  remarks 
to  make,  should  be  sure  that  all  can  hear  them  and  that  they 
speak  intelligently  and  briefly.     They  should  be  courteous  to  the 
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panel  speakers  and  to  the  chairman.  They  should  always  address 
the  latter  before  speaking.  They  should  not  use  more  time  than 
is  allotted  to  them  and  should  be  in  every  way  co-operative  in 
observing  the  requests  of  the  chairman  and  the  rules  of  the  panel 
as  agreed  upon. 

TOPICS   FOR   PANEL   DISCUSSION 

Panel  discussions  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  debate  or  argument. 
They  are  intended  to  clarify  thinking  on  some  special  topic,  to 
expand  ideas  and  give  a  better  basis  for  opinion  and  to  rule  out 
confusion  by  presentation  of  many  phases  of  a  subject.  Adult 
panel  speakers  today  are  discussing  problems  of  national  and 
international  interest,  of  living,  of  housing,  of  city  housekeeping. 
Student  panels  may  also  concern  themselves  with  these  but  also 
with  other  matters  that  come  close  to  their  lives  in  the  school  and 
home  situation. 

PURPOSE   OF   PRACTICE   IN   PANEL   DISCUSSION 

Experience  in  panel  discussion  that  is  carefully  planned  and 
carried  out  gives  valuable  training  in  thinking  and  in  group  speak- 
ing. It  teaches  you  to  accept  responsibilities  in  thinking  and  in 
your  oral  presentation  of  your  ideas.  It  gives  practice  in  looking 
at  all  sides  of  a  question,  and  in  ways  and  means  of  thought  en- 
richment. It  is  good  preparation  for  intelligent  citizenship  in  a 
democracy.  It  trains  in  intelligent  listening  on  the  part  of  audi- 
ences and  in  co-operative  procedure  for  a  common  purpose. 

PROCEDURE   FOR   CLASS 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  panel  groups  according  to  their  special 
interests  and  abilities. 

2.  Have  each  group  elect  a  leader. 

3.  Have  the  various  groups  formulate  their  own  rules,  especially 
about  time  allowance  for  each  speaker,  and  for  audience  questions  and 
discussion,  if  any. 

4.  Work  out  a  schedule  for  the  group. 
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5.  Require  that  announcements  of  topics  be  made  a  week  before 
the  panel. 

6.  Suggest  reading  or  plan  study  of  the  topic  by  the  audience  in 
advance  of  the  panel  discussion  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  intelli- 
gent listeners  and  questioners. 

7.  Have  the  entire  class  work  out  a  statement  of  standards  in 
speaking  that  the  leaders  of  the  panels  should  require  of  their  members. 

8.  Hold  the  panel  speakers  to  strict  accountability  in  the  matter 
of  thoughtful  preparation  of  material. 

9.  Work  out  a  plan  of  criticism  and  of  rating  the  panels. 

10.    Students  and  teacher  should  decide  on  some  means  of  testing 
what  the  audience  and  speakers  gain  from  the  discussions. 
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STUDY   UNIT   LXIV 

FORUM   DISCUSSION  AND   THE   SYMPOSIUM 


In  the  typical  forum  discussion  several  speakers  or  one  speaker 
may  address  an  audience  on  a  topic  in  which  all  are  supposedly 
concerned,  after  which  the  audience  may  engage  in  open  discus- 
sion led  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting.  This  differs  from  the 
panel  discussion  in  that  the  speakers  directly  address  the  audi- 
ence, whereas  in  the  panel  they  address  one  another  with  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  audience  must  hear  and  understand. 

There  is  an  extensive  use  of  forum  discussion  today  in  our 
country  because  it  is  a  democratic  way  of  working  out  problems 
and  of  becoming  informed  on  controversial  matters.  It  helps 
to  make  for  intelligent  citizenship  and  is  a  force  in  adult  educa- 
tion. The  individual  may  be  not  only  a  listener  but  a  performer. 
He  has  an  opportunity  to  tell  of  his  reactions,  state  his  opinions, 
register  his  protest,  present  his  argument,  or  make  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  thinking  group.  It  teaches  him  to  discuss  controver- 
sial matters  with  a  degree  of  moderation  and  to  consider  the 
point  of  view  of  others.  It  shows  him  an  orderly  way  of  dealing 
with  varying  opinions  and  personalities.  It  may,  therefore, 
become  a  force  in  individual  and  group  behavior. 

A  forum  must  have  a  chairman,  one  or  more  speakers,  and  an 
interested  audience.  The  success  of  the  forum  depends  upon  the 
standards  which  they  formulate  and  the  degree  to  which  they 
abide  by  them.  In  order  to  prepare  yourselves  for  intelligent 
participation  in  your  school,  church,  and  neighborhood  forums 
consider  carefully  the  procedure  indicated  below  and  aim  to  get 
all  the  practice  you  can  in  this  form  of  discussion. 
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ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   FORUM 

1.  A  group  of  people  interested  in  some  special  subject  decide 
to  have  an  open  meeting  for  its  discussion. 

2.  A  chairman  is  chosen  and  the  speaker  or  speakers  selected. 

3.  The  date  and  place  are  named. 

4.  The  meeting  is  advantageously  advertised. 

5.  Sometimes  members  of  the  audience  may  be  requested  in 
advance  to  put  pertinent  questions  to  the  speaker  or  speakers  in 
order  to  bring  out  certain  phases  of  the  subject. 

6.  The  time  allowance  for  speakers  and  audience  discussion  is 
determined. 

PROCEDURE   FOR   THE   FORUM 

1.  The  meeting  is  called  to  order  by  the  chairman. 

2.  The  chairman  announces  the  subject  of  the  forum  and  may 
discuss  in  brief  the  purpose  of  its  choice  and  the  general  objective 
of  the  forum. 

3.  The  speaker  or  speakers  are  introduced  and  speak  without 
interruption  by  the  audience. 

4.  When  the  talks  are  over,  the  chairman  presides,  and  calls 
for  questions  or  contributions  from  the  audience. 

5.  When  the  time  limit  for  discussion  has  been  reached,  the 
forum  should  close  unless  a  motion  is  put,  seconded,  and  passed 
for  an  extension  of  time. 

6.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  chairman  should  make  brief 
remarks  that  round  out  the  discussion,  should  thank  the  speakers 
for  their  part  in  the  program,  and  should  declare  the  forum 
adjourned. 

THE    SUBJECT   OF    THE   FORUM 

The  subject  of  the  forum  should  be  one  of  special  concern  to 
the  group  invited  and  to  the  speakers  chosen.  It  should  be 
timely  and  of  significance.  It  may,  or  may  not,  be  controversial. 
If  controversial,  speakers  should  be  chosen  to  present  all  sides  of 
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the  question.  Adult  forum  topics  usually  deal  with  civic  matters, 
live  national  or  international  problems,  social  problems,  the  new 
order  versus  the  old,  matters  of  human  relationships,  and  asso- 
ciated subjects.  In  school  life  students  may  use  any  or  all  of 
these  but  may  prefer  topics  that  are  associated  with  their  stu- 
dent organization  and  its  management,  with  student  government, 
with  clubs  and  their  activities  and  programs,  with  suggestions 
for  improvement  of  any  phase  of  student  life. 

THE    CHAIRMAN 

As  in  other  forms  of  group  discussion  already  given,  the  chair- 
man needs  to  be  chosen  with  care.  In  the  forum  he  may  have 
to  deal  with  a  large  audience  or  an  audience  with  differing  opin- 
ions. There  may  be  heated  controversy.  He  must  know  how 
to  lead  wisely  under  such  circumstances.  He  should  be  well 
informed  on  the  subject  himself  so  that  he  may  judge  wisely  of 
contributions  made  by  others,  and  allot  time  accordingly.  He 
must  not  allow  time  to  be  consumed  by  an  inefifectual  speaker 
who  may  make  the  audience  impatient.  He  must,  however,  be 
fair  and  courteous  at  all  times  but,  in  cases  of  necessity,  he  should 
not  hesitate  to  be  firm.  He  should  be  informed  on  simple  mat- 
ters of  parliamentary  procedure.  He  should  be  a  sincere  and 
effective  speaker. 

THE   FORUM   SPEAKER 

The  forum  speaker  should  accept  the  responsibility  put  upon 
him  as  such  and  should  give  thought,  care,  and  adequate  prepara- 
tion to  the  subject  given  him.  He  should  do  this  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  itself  and  because  many  persons  come 
from  busy  walks  of  life  to  give  of  their  time  and  energy  to  hear 
him.  He  should  accept  an  invitation  to  speak  as  a  social  and 
personal  responsibility. 

The  speaker,  on  rising  to  speak,  should  address  the  chairman, 
should  acknowledge  his  audience  either  with  a  slight  bow  of  recog- 
nition or  with  simple  words  of  direct  address,  such  as  "Ladies 
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and  Gentlemen",  "Taxpayers  of  This  Community",  "Members 
of  the  Student  Body." 

The  speaker  should  always  make  himself  heard  and  should  aim 
to  make  effective  through  good  speaking  whatever  thoughts  he 
has  to  convey. 

He  should  hold  himself  ready  for  prompt  response  to  questions 
by  the  audience  and  should  not  leave  until  the  forum  has  been 
closed  by  the  chairman. 

THE   AUDIENCE 

The  audience  in  a  forum  is  either  an  informed  one  or  one  seek- 
ing information  or  light  on  some  subject.  It  is  therefore  expected 
to  be  attentive  and  courteous  to  the  speakers. 

Those  of  the  audience  who  have  questions  to  ask  or  opinions  to 
express  behave  as  they  do  in  the  panel  discussion.  In  the  forum, 
it  must  be  remembered,  there  is  greater  need  for  self-control  and 
for  good  social  behavior  than  in  a  panel,  because  there  is  more 
room  for  controversy  and  argument.  The  panel  discussion  is  not 
controversial,  the  forum  may  be.  Both,  however,  are  open  dis- 
cussions and  the  rules  of  one  belong  to  the  other.  Members  of 
the  audience  should  be  sure  to  address  the  chairman  and  to  obey 
him.  Remember  that  the  chairman  does  not  like  to  discipline 
any  speaker,  and  no  one  should  so  behave  as  to  impose  upon  him 
that  unpleasant  task.  The  audience  should  do  all  in  its  power 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  and  objective  of  the  forum. 

Suggestions  for  Practice  in  Forum  Speaking 

1.  Plan  and  carry  through  a  series  of  small  forum  meetings  for  the 
classroom.  Elect  a  chairman  for  each  one  and  let  him  choose  five  or 
six  advisers  for  his  forum.  He,  with  his  advisers,  will  name  the  sub- 
ject, the  speakers,  and  the  date.  These  may  then  be  announced  and 
a  class  schedule  arranged.  The  chairman  and  advisers  of  each  group 
should  require  all  concerned  in  the  discussion  to  meet  the  standards 
prescribed  in  your  study  of  the  forum. 

2.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  speech  class,  work  out  a  forum  for  the 
student  body.  Let  the  situation  be  a  real  one,  the  topic  one  in  which 
all  are  interested  and  one  that  needs  discussion.     Choose  your  chair- 
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man  and  speakers  with  great  care  and  make  sure  that  the  rules  for  the 
forum  are  understood  by  the  students  and  carefully  observed.  Let 
this  be  a  model  forum  so  that  others  like  it,  under  other  guidance,  may 
follow. 

3.  After  each  forum  have  a  period  for  measurement  of  its  value. 
Note  those  who  maintained  high  standards  in  thinking  and  in  pro- 
cedure and  prescribe  ways  and  means  of  improvement  for  those  who 
fell  below. 

SYMPOSIUM 

Symposium  is  a  term  applied  to  a  special  kind  of  group 
discussion.  In  its  use  today  it  resembles  the  forum  type  in  that 
the  speakers  directly  address  the  audience.  Frequently  questions 
are  put  to  the  speakers  after  their  talks  have  been  concluded  and 
there  is  allowed  a  short  time  for  discussion  from  the  floor.  The 
distinguishing  thing  in  the  symposium  is  the  assignment  of  sub- 
ject matter  to  the  speakers.  All  important  phases  of  the  topic 
selected  must  be  covered.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  discussion 
should  not  be  called  a  symposium.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
is  to  bring  light  from  many  angles.  The  subject  may  or  may 
not  be  a  controversial  one. 

In  a  symposium  there  is  always  a  chairman  who  presides  and 
conducts  the  meeting  as  in  the  other  types  of  group  discussion. 
His  duties  and  responsibilities  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  forum 
chairman. 

The  speakers  are  usually  arranged  in  the  front  of  the  room,  on  a 
platform,  or  at  a  long  guest  table  on  a  dais  with  the  side  of  the 
table  toward  the  audience  left  free. 

Great  care  should  be  exerted  in  the  choice  of  speakers  for  a  sym- 
posium because  it  is  essential  that  those  who  speak  do  so  with 
some  degree  of  authority.  Anyone  selected  to  deal  with  some 
special  phase  of  the  subject  should,  therefore,  have  had  some 
experience  in  the  field  or  should  be  a  person  who  by  training  or 
study  has  become  a  leader  whose  opinions  carry  weight. 

Training  in  planning  a  symposium  is  valuable  because  one  must 
take  a  broad  view  of  any  subject  chosen  and  must  be  a  searcher 
for  the  truth.     He  must  put  aside  personal  opinions  and  preju- 
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dices  in  his  willingness  to  present  the  case  fairly  and  adequately. 
He  should  allow  no  important  aspect  to  be  omitted. 

Attending  a  symposium  that  is  well  planned  is  an  educational 
experience  for  the  members  of  the  audience.  It  ofifers  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  receive  information  on  a  problem,  a  topic,  or  a 
project  in  which  they  are  supposedly  interested.  It  helps  them 
to  see  and  consider  all  sides  of  the  question  and  to  form  their 
conclusions  accordingly.  It  gives  to  them  the  privilege  of  put- 
ting questions  to  those  informed  on  a  subject  for  clarification  of 
their  ideas.  The  symposium  that  is  well  planned  and  attended 
is  a  means  of  enlightenment  for  many  people  on  various  topics  or 
problems  and  a  way  by  which  intelligent  public  opinion  may  be 
formed.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  types  of  group  discussion 
in  a  democracy  because,  in  it,  we  must  hear  from  all  sides. 

Students  of  speech  may  get  some  valuable  experience  through 
planning,  participating  in,  and  listening  to  some  symposia  of 
their  own.  These  may  be  in  the  classroom  or  in  the  larger 
assembly  hall.     Proceed  as  follows  : 

1.  Organize  your  class  groups  as  you  did  in  the  forum  and 
panel  discussion. 

2.  Have  each  group  decide  on  a  subject  of  interest  to  all. 

3.  After  each  group  has  chosen  its  topic,  it  should  aim  to  see 
how  many  different  approaches  may  be  made  to  it.  The  people 
whom  it  concerns,  the  reason  for  present  conditions,  the  possible 
effect  of  changes,  the  force  of  tradition,  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
constructive  suggestions,  the  disadvantages  of  the  old  order  and 
the  value  of  the  new,  planning  or  lack  of  it,  foresight,  human 
energy,  human  comfort,  human  efficiency,  self-control  —  any  or 
several  may  be  points  for  consideration  in  the  division  of  your 
topic  for  discussion.  Since  students  may  not  have  firsthand  in- 
formation or  sufficient  experience  to  cover  all  aspects  of  a  ques- 
tion, it  may  be  desirable  for  you  to  interview  those  who  have  and 
to  quote  accurately  from  them. 

4.  In  all  other  ways  proceed  as  you  do  in  the  forum  discussion. 
Let  this  experience  be  one  which  shows  clear  thinking,  efTective 
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speaking,  and  good  audience  behavior.     Let  it  be  a  profitable 
experience  for  all  in  speech  education. 

5.  In  your  criticism  of  the  various  groups  as  they  appear  be 
sure  to  note  whether  or  not  they  have  presented  all  of  the  main 
aspects  of  the  subject  and  have  aimed  to  allow  the  audience  a 
broad  field  from  which  to  glean  their  information  or  to  draw  their 
conclusions. 

6.  Try  to  attend  a  symposium  in  your  community  and  report 
on  it  to  your  class  group. 


STUDY   UNIT   LXV 

DEBATING 


The  public  platform  today  is  frequently  the  scene  of  formal 
argumentative  speaking  in  which  speaker  is  matched  against 
speaker  or  team  against  team.  It  is  called  debating.  It  is  guided 
by  certain  rules  and  regulations.  These  are  adhered  to  as  are 
the  rules  of  a  game.  In  fact,  high  school  and  college  contest 
debating  has  taken  on  the  nature  of  an  intellectual  sport.  Like 
many  sports  it  has  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its  advantages. 
Some  of  the  former  will  be  indicated  in  this  study  unit.  Among 
the  latter  we  may  list  the  development  of  the  power  of  analysis, 
of  reasoning,  and  of  effective  speaking.  All  practice  in  formal 
debating  that  maintains  a  high  standard  may  be  an  experience 
that  will  contribute  toward  the  better  thinking  out  of  one's  per- 
sonal problems  and  the  formation  of  sounder  opinions  on  social 
and  political  affairs.  The  world  today  is  sick  from  man's  inability 
to  apply  his  best  reasoning  power.  City,  state,  national,  and 
international  problems  are  calling  for  solution.  Any  educational 
activity,  therefore,  that,  when  properly  guided,  will  help  us  to 
train  for  clearer  thinking  should  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  time 
and  effort. 

Debating  is  a  kind  of  competitive  thinking.  It  is  a  matching 
of  skills  that  demands  mental  preparation  and  alertness  in  using 
it.  It  teaches  one  to  think  through  a  problem  and  to  evaluate  its 
various  phases.  It  calls  for  accuracy  and  requires  careful  exami- 
nation of  facts,  data,  and  statistics.  It  gives  experience  in  using 
various  means  of  proof.  It  helps  one  to  look  at  a  problem  with- 
out bias  or  prejudice.     It  is  stimulated  thinking  with  a  watchful 
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challenger  on  hand.  It  is  a  means  of  training  in  listening.  No 
point  of  your  opponent  can  be  lost.  Every  weakness  in  his  argu- 
ment must  be  detected  and  every  opportunity  seized  that  will 
contribute  either  to  your  own  constructive  argument  or  to  the 
destruction  of  his. 

Debating  should  be  purposeful.  Its  aim  should  be  to  allow  the 
audience  to  see  two  sides  of  a  debatable  question.  Each  argu- 
mentative speaker  should  feel  that  he  is  making  an  effort  to  lead 
his  audience  into  straight  thinking  on  his  subject.  Through  his 
logic,  he  may  wish  to  direct  them  to  a  course  of  action.  He  may 
try  merely  to  establish  the  validity  of  a  certain  point  of  view. 
He  may  pit  the  interpretation  of  his  experience  against  that  of 
his  opponent  to  win  allegiance  to  a  cause.  Interest  in  this  type 
of  debating  may  take  on  social  or  political  significance.  In  school 
contest  debating  we  have  a  conflict  of  opinion  among  the  mem- 
bers of  opposing  teams  and  each  team  tries  to  convince  the  audi- 
ence of  the  strength  of  its  own  position  or  to  show  up  the  weakness 
of  the  other  side.  A  question  of  primary  importance,  in  this 
case,  is  the  comparative  debating  ability  of  the  two  teams.  In 
both  types  of  debating,  however,  the  procedure  should  be  some- 
what the  same  because,  regardless  of  objective,  each  speaker 
should  seek  to  lead  his  audience  to  conclusions  through  skillful 
reasoning. 

In  some  formal  debates  no  decision  is  rendered  but  the  audience 
is  given  the  privilege  of  cross-questioning  the  debaters.  In 
others,  the  debaters  cross-question  one  another.  Still  again,  in 
others,  a  judge  or  judges  are  selected  to  render  a  decision.  Some- 
times the  audience  is  given  the  privilege  of  expressing  its  opinion 
by  ballot. 

THE   PROPOSITION 

The  choosing  of  the  subject  for  a  debate  is  important.  It 
should  be  something  about  which  there  is  difference  of  opinion. 
It  should  be  timely  and,  within  reason,  capable  of  proof.  It  may 
be  in  question  form  but  it  is  usually  worded  as  a  statement,  or  as 
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a  resolution  starting  with  :  Resolved,  That  ...  To  make  clear 
the  opportunity  for  clash  of  argument  the  proposition  should  be 
simple  and  specific,  that  is,  it  should  contain  but  one  issue  and 
should  be  so  worded  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  meaning. 
The  proposition  should  be  presented  afhrmatively  rather  than 
negatively  so  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  put  upon  the  affirmative 
side.  In  other  words  the  affirmative  approves  the  proposition 
as  stated.     The  negative  does  not. 

Consider  the  defects  in  the  following  proposition  : 
Resolved,  That  we  should  have  improved  roads  and  parks. 
Note  that  there  are  two  things  to  discuss  and  that  the  word 
improved  is  not  specific  enough  for  debating  purposes. 

1.  Evaluate  the  following  propositions: 

a.  The  unfortunate  should  be  cared  for  by  state  aid. 

h.  All  men  are  created  equal. 

c.  Life  is  worth  living. 

d.  The  incinerator  plant  should  be  rebuilt. 

e.  Better  methods  of  building  should  be  employed. 

/.  The  stagger  system  of  homework  should  be  introduced  in  high 
schools. 

g.  All  automobile  owners  should  be  required  to  have  liability  insur- 
ance. 

2.  Work  out  five  debatable  propositions  on  the  following  and  make 
sure  that  they  conform  to  the  suggestions  given : 


a. 

Taxation 

g- 

National  traffic  laws 

b. 

Daylight  saving 

h. 

Moving  pictures 

c. 

New  schools 

i. 

College  entrance  examinations 

d. 

Student  freedom 

j- 

War  debts 

e. 

The  curriculum 

k. 

The  Constitution 

/• 

P.  W.  A. 

I. 

Beach  erosion 

THE   ISSUES 

After  the  proposition  has  been  decided  upon,  the  debater  must 
make  sure  that  he  thoroughly  understands  it.  Any  misunder- 
standing may  lead  to  confusion  in  his  reasoning.  All  words  of 
importance  should  be  carefully  defined  and  the  full  import  of  the 
proposition  grasped.  He  should  know  why  it  was  chosen,  be- 
cause in  this  knowledge  often  lies  the  crux  of  the  argument.     He 
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should  investigate  the  history  or  background  involved.  He 
should  make  abundant  use  of  books,  magazines,  newspapers, 
research,  or  whatever  other  source  or  means  will  throw  light 
upon  the  subject.  The  debater's  task  must  be  a  thorough  one 
and  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  if  he  wishes  his  case  to  be 
strong.  After  all  the  available  material  has  been  assembled,  it 
should  be  carefully  organized.  In  this  process  will  emerge  all 
of  the  major  issues  to  be  proved  or  established.  The  affirmative 
side  must  prove  them  all.  The  negative  side  may  win  by  merely 
disproving  one  of  them. 

If  there  is  but  one  speaker  on  each  side  of  the  argument,  the 
issues  to  be  proved  must  be  selected  not  only  with  a  considera- 
tion of  their  importance  but  with  due  regard  to  the  time  allowed 
for  the  debate.  This  is,  of  course,  also  true  when  there  are  two 
or  three  speakers  on  a  side  but,  in  this  case,  there  must  be  wise 
assigning  of  issues  to  be  proved  by  the  various  speakers.  This 
should  be  done  on  the  basis  of  the  speaking  ability,  the  reasoning 
ability,  and  the  ability  in  refutation  of  the  speakers. 

THE   BRIEF 

In  an  effort  for  careful  organization  of  a  debate  a  brief  should 
be  made.  A  brief  is  merely  an  outline  in  sentence  form.  The 
introduction  should  cover  the  entire  approach  to  the  argument. 
The  main  divisions  should  be  the  issues  previously  decided  upon. 
All  minor  divisions  should  have  a  logical  relation  to  the  main  ones. 
The  proofs  of  every  point  should  be  stated.  The  conclusion 
should  summarize  these  proofs  or  arguments  and  should  end  the 
brief  with  a  statement  of  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the 
proposition.  It  is  well  to  have  somewhere  on  the  brief  an  indica- 
tion of  the  source  of  all  reference  material. 

Each  debater  should  draw  up  his  own  brief  after  he  has  care- 
fully planned  his  speech.  But  he  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  necessary  to  condense  some  parts  and  to  develop  others 
as  the  debate  progresses.  It  may  be  advisable  to  introduce  ma- 
terial not  included  in  the  brief. 
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METHOD   IN  DEBATING 

As  the  debater  starts  his  arguments  on  the  issues  he  may  use 
any  of  many  different  approaches.  The  subject,  the  audience 
conditions,  and  his  purpose  must  determine  which  ones  will  best 
serve  him. 

By  analogy  he  may  bring  to  mind  many  similar  things  whose 
characteristics  resemble  the  one  in  hand.  He  may  cite  situations 
in  which  common  factors  would  seem  to  indicate  the  treatment 
for  the  matter  under  discussion.  This  is  an  appealing  attempt  at 
proof  because  the  listeners  are  usually  well  acquainted  with  the 
references.  If  the  speaker  is  skillful  in  analyzing  the  resem- 
blances and  if  he  can  pile  up  enough  of  them,  he  may  find  analogy 
an  impressive  means  of  focusing  the  attention  of  the  audience  on 
the  argument.  Analogy  does  not  necessarily  deal  with  similar 
things.  Dissimilar  ones  may  be  used  which  have,  however,  out- 
standing and  usable  resemblances.  Drawing  on  analogies  is  not 
a  convincing  method  of  proof  but  it  may  be  a  help  in  establishing 
conviction  in  the  audience.  It  is  a  form  of  vivid  comparison. 
Its  dangers  lie  in  the  use  of  superficial  resemblances  which  can 
be  easily  challenged  by  an  observing  opponent. 

By  quoting  from  authorities  we  may  greatly  strengthen  our 
own  case  before  an  audience.  The  simple  reasoning  of  one 
speaker  may  be  weighted  with  the  judgments  of  many.  But 
these  judgments  must  come  from  persons  who  are  known  to  rank 
high  in  the  field  of  thought  under  discussion.  If  the  audience  be 
intelligent  only  expert  testimony  can  be  of  service  in  the  argu- 
ment. 

Examples,  facts,  statistical  data  may  serve  to  bring  conviction 
to  the  mind  of  the  listener.  But  the  examples  must  not  be  iso- 
lated ones,  the  facts  must  be  substantiated,  and  the  statistical 
data  must  be  accurate,  recent,  and  presented  in  an  interesting 
and  telling  manner. 

The  speaker  who  aims  to  convince  must  be  sure  that  his  reason- 
ing process  is  good.     He  may  move  from  the  general  to  the 
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specific  or  from  the  specific  to  the  general.  In  both  cases  he  must 
move  with  care.  He  must  not  draw  conclusions  without  abun- 
dant evidence  and  he  must  be  sure  that  the  evidence  is  sound. 

REFUTATION 

Part  of  the  work  of  the  debater  is  to  weigh  the  arguments  of 
the  other  side,  find  any  weaknesses,  and  challenge  accordingly. 
If  he  has  been  careful  with  his  own  choice  and  use  of  evidence,  he 
will  probably  be  alert  to  detect  any  flaws  in  that  of  his  opponent. 
Its  timeliness,  its  authenticity,  its  pertinence  to  the  argument 
must  all  be  carefully  examined.  He  may  bring  to  his  aid  proof 
that  the  evidence  used  contributes  little  to  the  real  argument. 
He  may  be  able  to  confuse  the  opponent  by  showing  a  trail  of 
undesired  circumstances  that  may  result  from  the  acceptance  of 
his  opponent's  point  of  view.  He  may  reveal  to  the  audience 
that  the  evidence  used  by  the  other  side  is  biased,  prejudiced,  or 
incomplete,  and  that  the  generalizations  or  conclusions  are  there- 
fore not  to  be  accepted. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  prepare  for  a  successful  refutation  is  to 
anticipate  the  arguments  of  the  other  side  and  have  ready  the 
answers  to  them.  If  a  debater  does  this,  he  more  easily  adjusts 
his  own  constructive  reasoning  and  is  led  to  have  on  hand  any 
data  or  evidence  that  he  may  need  in  refutation.  Rebuttal  notes 
are  of  course  of  value  in  this  preparation. 

Refutation  is  really  the  test  of  the  debater's  reasoning  power. 
Before  it  there  has  come  the  clash  of  opinion.  Both  sides  have 
been  heard.  Alertness  and  resourcefulness  in  reasoning  are 
needed  for  each  speaker  to  re-establish  his  own  case  and  to  weaken 
the  effect  of  any  convincing  material  that  may  have  been  used  by 
the  other  side.  In  this  experience  of  refutation  is  found  the 
debater's  greatest  challenge  and  his  most  valuable  training. 

BEHAVIOR   IN   DEBATING 

Both  the  informal  and  the  formal  debater  need  to  make  sure 
that  a  scientific  rather  than  a  personal  attitude  is  maintained  in 
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debating.  If  this  is  done,  discourtesies  will  be  ruled  out  and  an 
interesting  and  pleasant  attitude  prevail.  Ridicule  will  not  be 
resorted  to  and  no  unfair  attempt  to  confuse  the  opponent  will 
be  made.  Good  sportsmanship  and  a  real  search  for  truth  will 
go  hand  in  hand.  All  of  the  rights  of  the  other  side  will  be  con- 
sidered. The  desire  to  win  and  to  be  known  to  have  won  will 
not  be  part  of  an  activity  that  deserves  a  high  objective. 

Contest  debating  has,  today,  many  evils.  Often  the  ethics  of 
the  game  are  not  observed.  A  type  of  dishonesty  appears  in  the 
use  of  the  material  of  the  debate.  Arguments  are  sometimes 
almost  entirely  prepared  by  coaches,  credit  for  references  is  not 
always  given,  and  quoted  evidence  is  often  taken  out  of  its  setting 
and  given  distorted  meaning.  Consideration  for  the  opposing 
team  on  too  many  occasions  gives  place  to  an  attempt  to  discredit 
it  unfairly.  The  temptation  to  yield  to  unethical  practices  has, 
in  the  main,  as  its  cause  the  desire  to  bring  prestige  to  a  school 
or  college.  It  should  be  remembered  that  foul  play  is  not  toler- 
ated in  interscholastic  sports  and  that  contest  of  mind  against 
mind  should  have  an  equally  high  standard  with  athletic 
contest. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  all  formal  debating  to 
check  immediately  on  all  departures  from  behavior  standards 
which  may  deprive  debating  of  its  greatest  value  and  thus  cheapen 
the  activity. 

DELIVERY   OF   THE   DEBATER 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  indicate  that  the  speaking 
ability  of  the  debater  is  a  big  contributing  element  in  winning  a 
debate.  His  bearing,  his  ability  to  control  and  interest  an  audi- 
ence, his  quality  and  carrying  power  of  voice,  his  use  of  words  and 
his  manner  of  speaking  them,  his  phrasing,  his  use  of  all  of  the 
principles  of  speaking  determine  to  a  large  degree  the  effective- 
ness of  the  debater.  It  is  most  important,  therefore,  that  he  give 
special  consideration  to  his  delivery  both  before  and  during  the 
debate. 
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Suggested  Practice  for  the  Debater 

1.  As  a  test  of  your  reasoning  power  indicate  any  flaw  in  the  argu- 
ments below : 

a.  Students  should  pay  for  their  books  because  when  they  are  given 
to  them  they  do  not  take  care  of  them. 

b.  Mr. should  be  elected  governor  because  he  is  upright  and 

industrious. 

c.  Daylight  saving  should  be  abandoned  because  it  causes  con- 
fusion. 

d.  Freedom  of  speech  should  be  curtailed  because  some  people  take 
unfair  advantage  of  it. 

e.  That  make  of  automobile  is  no  good  because  my  uncle  had  one 
of  them  and  it  was  always  giving  trouble. 

/.   The  President  is  all  wrong  because  he  interferes  with  business. 

g.  Mid-term  examinations  should  be  given  up  because  some  stu- 
dents work  just  for  marks. 

h.  You  should  express  your  opinion  because  all  of  the  others  are 
doing  it. 

i.  The  work  of  that  school  is  poor.  I  know  because  I  have  a  few 
of  the  graduates  in  our  business. 

j.  I  know  the  girl  must  have  taken  the  fountain  pen  because  I  saw 
her  go  to  the  desk. 

2.  Make  a  statement  and  try  to  prove  it  by  analogy. 

3.  Quote  from  an  authority  to  support  one  of  your  opinions  on 
politics. 

4.  Cite  some  statistics  to  help  prove  a  proposition  of  your  own 
choosing. 

5.  Give  five  illustrations  of  some  condition  in  your  town  or  city 
and  generalize  from  them. 

6.  Make  a  general  statement  about  the  management  of  some  busi- 
ness concern  and  substantiate  it  by  five  examples. 

7.  Explain  why  it  is  bad  procedure  to  use  statistics  that  were 
gathered  ten  years  ago. 

8.  Describe  three  ways  in  which  to  prepare  for  successful  refuta- 
tion. 

9.  Give  five  directions  for  good  sportsmanship  in  debating. 

ID.  Find  three  main  issues  on  some  subject  for  debate  that  is  of 
your  own  choosing. 

II.  Arrange  for  a  number  of  class  debating  teams.  Make  each  one 
contribute  some  directions  for  successful  debating.  Assemble  these 
and  issue  them  to  the  teams.  Then  enter  upon  a  series  of  debates  on 
worth-while  subjects  with  time  schedules  planned  and  rules  adopted. 
Let  the  audience  in  each  case  judge  the  debates  and  make  constructive 
criticisms. 
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The  following  books  will  ofifer  opportunity  for  further  study 
of  the  subject  of  debating. 

"Persuasion  and  Debate",  Collins  and  Morris 

"Debating  for  High  Schools",  Immel  and  Whipple 

"Manual  of  Debate",  O'Neill  and  Cortright 

"Argumentation  and  Debate",  /.  Walter  Reeves 

"Modern  Debating",  Nichols  and  Baccus 

"Argumentation  and  Public  Discussion",  Angelo  M.  Pellegrini 

"Handbook  of  Argumentation",  Russell  H.  Wagner 

"Debate  and  Oral  Discussion",  O'Neill  and  Cortright 

"Art  of  Argument",  Graves  and  Spotts 

"Public  Discussion  and  Debate",  A.  Craig  Baird 

"Concurrence  and  Dissent",  Prenner,  Rogof  and  Sternberg 

"The  Art  of  Debate",  Warren  C.  Shaw 

"Modern  Debating",  Andrew  N.  Fox 


I 


STUDY  UNIT   LXVI 

PARLIAMENTARY   PROCEDURE 


Part  of  the  experience  of  public  speaking  calls  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  fundamentals  of  parliamentary  practice.  This  knowledge 
is  needed  for  both  the  speaker  and  the  audience.  Its  application 
is  a  means  of  establishing  law  and  order  in  public  and  private 
meetings  of  clubs  and  of  social,  political,  and  professional  organi- 
zations of  all  kinds.  It  is  especially  valuable  in  the  procedure 
for  group  and  mass  meetings. 

Parliamentary  procedure  is  democratic  procedure.  It  provides 
for  a  fair  deal  for  all.  Through  it,  correctly  applied,  many  may 
have  a  chance  to  express  their  opinion.  Through  it,  a  chairman 
is  called  upon  to  present  an  unbiased  attitude  and  to  give  to  all 
present  the  same  privileges. 

One  of  the  aims  of  parliamentary  practice  is  to  aid  in  the  expe- 
diting of  the  work  to  be  done.  Good  timing  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs  transacted  in  any  meeting  is  not  only  a  means  of  efficiency 
but  a  help  in  sustaining  interest.  When  obstructionists  use  the 
parliamentary  laws  to  slow  up  the  transaction  of  business  and  to 
waste  the  time  of  those  assembled,  they  defeat  one  of  the  main 
aims  of  these  laws  —  the  accomplishment  of  a  given  amount  of 
work  in  the  least  possible  time.  Parliamentary  practice  does 
fortunately  give,  in  this  matter  of  time  saving,  a  courteous  means 
of  checking  the  overtalkative  person  and  the  bore. 

Parliamentary  procedure  lays  emphasis  on  the  need  for  accom- 
plishment. It  causes  one  subject  to  be  more  or  less  thoroughly 
discussed  before  the  next  is  taken  up.  It  is  a  means  of  bringing 
out  opinions  and  of  arriving  at  conclusions.     Motions  made  and 
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motions  passed  are  expressions  of  the  sentiment  of  any  assembled 
group.  They  help  to  clarify  thinking.  They  are  intended  to 
rule  out  confusion.  They  focus  on  the  objectives  of  the  meeting. 
A  knowledge  of  the  simple  laws  of  parliamentary  practice  will 
prevent  embarrassments  and  mistakes  that  may  be  important. 
It  will  be  a  means  of  leadership  because  the  boy  or  girl,  man  or 
woman  who  can  conduct  a  meeting  in  true  parliamentary  style  is 
in  demand.  With  these  advantages  in  mind  consider  carefully 
what  follows. 

ORDER   FOR   MEETINGS 

If  the  person  who  assumes  charge  of  a  meeting  is  not  the 
appointed  or  elected  chairman,  he  must  have  a  chairman  elected. 
He  himself  may  make  a  motion  that  Mr.  X  be  made  chairman 
of  the  meeting.  Someone  may  reply  with,  "  I  second  the  motion." 
It  is  then  put  to  vote.  If  he  prefers  not  to  name  the  chairman  he 
may  call  for  nominations.  These  may  or  may  not  be  seconded. 
Several  persons  may  be  named.  The  one  in  charge  then  asks 
for  a  motion  that  nominations  be  closed.  This  is  seconded  and 
passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  He  then  names  the  candidates  and 
calls  for  a  vote.  The  one  with  the  majority  becomes  the  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  and  takes  his  place. 

The  chairman  should  call  the  meeting  to  order  and  make  the 
election  of  a  secretary  his  first  piece  of  business.  He  should  call 
for  nominations  and  proceed  as  in  his  own  election.  The  elected 
secretary  takes  his  place  and  records  the  business  of  the  meeting. 

The  chairman  then  states  the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  He  may 
at  this  time  call  upon  someone  specially  assigned  to  speak  or  to 
make  a  report.     After  this,  motions  may  be  in  order. 

MOTIONS 

A  person  who  wishes  to  have  a  matter  brought  up  before  a 
meeting  should  present  it  in  the  form  of  a  motion,  saying:  "I 
move  that  this  body  undertake  such  and  such  work."  If  some- 
one does  not  immediately  second  the  motion,  the  chairman  asks : 
"Is  there  anyone  to  second  this  motion?"     After  the  motion 
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has  been  seconded,  the  chairman  restates  the  motion  with  the 
words:  "It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  ..."  The 
motion  is  then  up  for  discussion.  At  this  time  the  chairman 
should  observe  fairness  by  giving  all  who  wish  to  speak  a  chance 
to  do  so  and  by  not  allowing  anyone  to  speak  twice,  if  someone 
who  has  not  been  heard  from  is  seeking  the  floor. 

When  all  who  wish  to  speak  have  had  that  privilege,  the  chair- 
man says  :  "Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ?  If  so,  all  those  in 
favor  will  please  say  'aye'  (ai)."  They  do  so.  He  then  says: 
"All  those  opposed  will  please  say  'no.'"  This  method  of  vot- 
ing is  called  the  viva-voce  vote.  The  chairman  gives  his  esti- 
mate of  the  voting  and  states:  "The  motion  is  carried",  or, 
"The  motion  is  lost."  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  judgment 
of  the  chairman  in  measuring  the  number  of  votes,  a  "division" 
may  be  called  for.  This  is  a  request  that  all  who  favored  the 
motion  should  stand  or  signify  by  raising  the  right  hand  so  that 
they  can  be  accurately  counted.  It  is  then  in  order  to  count  the 
opposed  in  the  same  way.  When  important  issues  are  at  stake 
a  written  ballot  is  sometimes  taken. 

There  are  several  kinds  or  classes  of  motions  and  in  the  con- 
duct of  meetings  it  is  necessary  to  know  their  order  of  importance, 
whether  or  not  they  are  amendable  and  what  vote  is  required. 

A  main  motion  is  one  which  aims  to  bring  before  the  group 
some  matter  for  discussion.  It  is  amendable  and  usually  requires 
a  majority  vote.  It  can  be  presented  only  when  there  is  no  other 
motion  before  the  house.  It  may  have  approximately  either  of 
the  two  following  forms  : 

1.  "I  move  that  the  appreciation  of  this  body  be  ex- 
tended to  our  benefactor." 

2.  "I  move  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 
'Resolved,  That  the  appreciation  of  this  body  be  extended 
to  our  benefactor.'" 

A  subsidiary  motion  is  a  secondary  motion  which  may  come 
before  the  meeting  while  other  motions  are  pending.     A  motion 
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is  "pending"  until  it  has  been  disposed  of,  for  the  time  being  or 
permanently.  It  has  precedence  over  the  main  motion.  It 
must  therefore  be  acted  upon  before  the  members  vote  on  the 
main  motion.     There  are  several  types  of  subsidiary  motions. 

1.  A  motion  to  postpone  indefinitely  is  one  that  aims  to 
kill  the  original  motion.  It  is  out  of  order  if  another  sec- 
ondary motion  is  pending.  It  cannot  be  amended.  It 
needs  a  majority  vote. 

2 .  To  amend  a  motion  is  an  effort  to  change  it  so  that  it 
will  be  more  acceptable  to  the  one  who  amends  it  and 
possibly  to  others.  Words  may  be  omitted,  added,  or  sub- 
stituted. This  motion  may  be  amended.  It  requires  a 
majority  vote.  It  should  be  given  precedence  over  the 
main  motion  and  the  motion  to  postpone  indefinitely.  An 
amendment  may  be  amended. 

3.  A  motion  to  refer  to  a  committee  is  an  attempt  to  give 
the  subject  further  study.  When  the  assigned  committee 
renders  its  report  the  original  motion  must  be  again  dis- 
cussed. This  type  of  motion  is  amendable.  It  needs  a 
majority  vote.  It  takes  precedence  over  the  main  motion 
and  the  secondary  motions  i  and  2  above. 

4.  A  motion  to  postpone  may  be  used  to  defer  action  on 
a  motion  until  some  definite  time.  It  is  amendable  and 
takes  precedence  over  a  main  motion  and  the  secondary 
motions,  1,2,  and  3  above.     It  needs  a  majority  vote. 

5.  To  lay  a  ?notion  on  the  table  is  a  means  of  indefinite 
postponement  of  its  discussion.  It  is  amendable  and  takes 
precedence  over  the  main  motion  and  all  secondary  motions. 
A  majority  vote  is  necessary. 

6.  A  motion  to  limit  or  extend  the  limits  of  debate  is  an 
effort  to  control  the  time  for  speeches  on  a  given  motion. 
This  motion  is  amendable  and  takes  precedence  over  the 
main  motion  and  all  secondary  motions  except  those  listed 
as  4  and  5  above.     It  requires  a  two-thirds  vote. 
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7.  A  motion  to  move  the  previous  question  is  one  used  to 
close  debate  and  bring  the  matter  immediately  to  a  vote. 
It  is  not  amendable  and  takes  precedence  over  the  main 
motion  and  all  secondary  motions  except  5  above.  It 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Privileged  motions  are  given  special  attention  and  precedence 
over  other  motions.  They  may  interrupt  discussion.  Note  the 
following :  ~^ 

1.  The  motion  to  call  for  the  orders  of  the  day  is  an  attempt 
to  force  attention  on  the  order  of  business.  It  is  not  amend- 
able and  takes  precedence  over  the  main  and  all  secondary 
motions.     No  vote  is  necessary. 

2.  The  motion  to  raise  a  question  of  privilege  may  be  put 
while  someone  has  the  floor.  It  may  be  used  to  remedy 
any  physical  condition  in  the  room  or  to  bring  something 
of  importance  to  the  immediate  attention  of  all.  It  takes 
precedence  over  the  main  and  secondary  motions  and 
I  above.     It  needs  no  vote. 

3.  The  motion  to  adjourn  may  be  a  main  or  a  secondary 
motion.  If  the  group  has  no  plan  to  meet  again,  it  is  a 
main  motion.  In  organized  groups  it  is  a  privileged  motion, 
is  not  amendable,  and  takes  precedence  over  all  motions 
except  number  4  below.     It  requires  a  majority  vote. 

4.  A  motion  to  fix  the  time  to  which  to  adjourn  merely  aims 
to  plan  the  time  for  the  next  meeting.  It  takes  precedence 
over  all  other  motions  and  can  be  made  after  the  vote  to 
adjourn  has  been  taken  but  not  after  the  meeting  has  been 
declared  adjourned.     A  majority  vote  is  needed. 

Incidental  motions  are  the  outcome  of  discussion  of  other 
motions.     (See  references.) 

A  person  who  wishes  to  speak  in  any  meeting  or  "get  the  floor" 
should  rise  and  address  the  chairman  and  stand  in  his  place  until 
the  chairman  has  recognized  him  by  mentioning  his  name  or 
otherwise  identifying  him. 
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Address  impersonally  the  officers  and  members  of  an  associa- 
tion:  "Mr.  President",  "Madame  Secretary",  "The  Last 
Speaker." 

Parliamentary  procedure  denies  the  right  to  any  member  to 
speak  twice  on  a  question  if  someone  who  has  not  spoken  desires 
to  be  heard.  If  a  number  of  people  wish  to  speak  at  the  same 
time,  the  chairman  should  grant  the  privilege  to  someone  who 
takes  issue  with  the  last  speaker. 

The  chairman  should  rise  when  he  puts  a  motion  to  a  vote. 

Rules  of  order  are  the  rules  which  govern  the  regular  business 
of  an  organization. 

A  quorum  is  a  term  applied  to  the  number  that  must  be  present 
to  carry  on  business. 

The  order  of  business  in  any  organized  group  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Meeting  called  to  order 

2.  Reading  of  the  minutes 

3.  Reports  called  for 

4.  Unfinished  business  discussed 

5.  New  business  introduced 

6.  Adjournment 

For  further  discussion  of  parliamentary  procedure  you  are 
advised  to  consult  the  following  : 

"Parliamentary  Practice",  General  Henry  M.  Robert 
"Robert's  Rules  of  Order,  Revised",  General  Henry  M.  Robert 
"Parliamentary  Law",  General  Henry  M.  Robert 
"Parliamentary  Procedure",  /.  Walter  Reeves 
"The  New  Cushing's  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice" 
"Group  Leadership",  Robert  D.  Leigh 


STUDY   UNIT   LXVII 

ORAL   INTERPRETATION 


From  conversation  through  all  the  forms  of  public  address  we 
have  been  considering,  in  the  main,  a  type  of  speaking  in  which 
the  speaker  directly  expresses  his  own  thoughts  to  an  audience. 
The  practical  value  and  use  of  this  experience  has  been  made 
evident.  Your  attention  is  now  to  be  directed  to  the  oral  inter- 
pretation of  poetry  and  prose,  a  speech  activity  which  is  not  an 
everyday  occurrence  in  the  lives  of  most  people  but  which,  as  a 
practice  medium,  may  improve  one's  everyday  speech  both  in 
form  and  content  and  give  to  the  student  of  public  speaking  an 
added  power  and  understanding.  It  may  enrich  one's  personal 
appreciation  of  literature,  of  life,  and  of  the  world  of  nature  and 
of  people  that  compose  it.  Oral  interpretation  of  the  worthy 
printed  page  not  only  develops  appreciation  but  also  the  power 
to  share  with  others  the  thoughts  and  moods  of  great  writers. 
In  this  the  speaker  is  having  a  speech  experience  which  must 
definitely  serve  in  improving  his  power  of  effective  communica- 
tion in  business,  professional  and  social  life. 

The  preparation  for  effective  oral  interpretation  of  prose  or 
poetry  should  develop  the  habit  of  reflective  thinking.  Giving 
from  the  printed  page  involves  getting  from  it.  There  must  be  a 
searching  for  the  real  meaning.  In  this  the  reader  becomes  the 
investigator,  the  discoverer.  As  such,  he  must  make  sure  that 
he  does  not  in  any  way  misrepresent  the  author  through  careless 
interpretation  of  his  thought  or  mood.  He  must  know  the  value 
and  beauty  inherent  in  words,  the  import  of  the  revealing  phrase. 
He  must  develop  his  power  of  imagery  so  that  his  mind  may  see 
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what  the  writer  saw.  He  must  appreciate  the  way  in  which  the 
figure  of  speech  enhances  the  expression  of  thought.  He  must 
be  sensitive  to  the  design  or  pattern  of  a  poem  and  aware  of 
rhythmic  effects  in  both  poetry  and  prose.  He  must  have  sym- 
pathy to  enable  him  to  enter  into  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  author's  thought  and  mood,  his  joy,  his  sorrow,  his  hope, 
his  despair,  his  loyalty,  his  enthusiasm.  "He  that  would  bring 
home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  must  carry  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
with  him." 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  poem  is  never  a  poem  until  it  is  read 
aloud.  Harriet  Monroe  expressed  the  same  thought  when  she 
said  that  it  is  not  enough  to  sing  but  that  the  singer  must  be 
heard.  All  good  writing  speaks  from  the  printed  page.  In 
sDent  reading  it  speaks  through  the  imagination.  But  when 
voice  and  speech  give  life  to  it  the  poem  truly  lives  and  the  mes- 
sage of  prose  is  vitalized. 

As  the  work  in  oral  interpretation  is  undertaken  we  must  con- 
sider the  bases  for  choice  of  material  to  be  read.  One's  interests, 
tastes,  opinions,  social  and  political  afhliations,  in  fact,  all  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  individual  will  be  a  factor  in  your  choice. 
What  appeals  to  one  may  not  appeal  to  another.  The  reading  of 
a  fine  poem  may  give  an  experience  that  far  transcends  the  usual. 
Part  of  a  great  address  may  be  the  means  of  expressing  a  social 
or  political  point  of  view  or  of  bringing  light  to  a  controversial 
matter.  The  speaker,  however,  must  consider  not  only  his  own 
tastes  and  interests  but  also  those  of  his  audience.  He  must  give 
his  listeners  something  to  think  about.  As  in  all  other  lines  of 
speaking  he  must  measure  them  and  understand  their  thinking 
powers  and  their  reactions.  Through  art  in  oral  interpretation 
the  speaker  may  take  his  audience  into  new  experiences,  new 
ways  of  thinking,  new  appreciations.  To  do  this  he  must  be  sin- 
cere and  express  his  own  loyalties  and  enthusiasms.  In  so  doing, 
however,  he  must  make  sure  that  he  asks  others  to  listen  only 
to  matters  that  may  be  of  real  concern  to  them. 

That  art  is  needed  in  oral  interpretation  cannot  be  over- 
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emphasized.  In  giving  one's  own  thoughts  in  one's  own  words 
there  is  a  degree  of  freedom  that  should  not  be  practised  when 
giving  the  words  of  another.  If  the  effect  of  the  speaker's  own 
spoken  word  does  not  satisfy,  he  may  repeat  the  word  or  choose 
another.  If  the  impression  made  does  not  seem  to  be  clear,  he 
may  resort  to  a  restatement.  If  he  senses  any  form  of  spoken 
inadequacy,  he  may  take  various  means  of  recovery.  But  when 
he  gives  the  words  of  another,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  he 
accepts  a  pattern  which  may  be  marred  by  verbal  changes,  repe- 
titions, or  any  other  departure  from  the  original  as  set  down  by 
the  author.  The  latter's  rights  must  be  considered.  Oral  inter- 
pretation of  either  poetry  or  prose,  therefore,  demands  care, 
accuracy,  and  art  in  delivery  if  full  justice  is  to  be  done  to  the 
writer  and  to  the  audience. 

Before  undertaking  the  work  in  oral  interpretation  there  should 
be  a  complete  and  thorough  review  of  Study  Units  LV,  LVI, 
LVII,  LVIII.  A  full  understanding  of  the  content  and  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  speaking  must  go  hand  in  hand 
if  oral  interpretation  is  to  be  truthful  interpretation.  The 
speaker  should  carefully  reconsider  the  following  : 

1.  The  need  for  creative  mental  state  at  the  moment  of 
speaking.  The  thought  and  mood  of  the  author  must  be 
recreated  in  the  speaker  and  shared  with  others  through 
the  art  of  communication.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to 
understand  a  poem  or  a  prose  passage.  Through  your 
power  of  analysis  you  may  have  acquired  complete  mastery 
of  its  meaning.  Oral  interpretation  goes  beyond  that.  It 
can  be  effective  only  when  creative  thinking,  or  living  the 
thought,  accompanies  creative  speaking.  The  latter  in- 
cludes all  that  voice  and  speech  and  other  physical  expres- 
sion can  do  to  make  the  thought  richly  significant  for  the 
listener. 

2.  Application  of  vocal  values.  The  voice  must  tune 
itself  to  the  thought  and  the  feeling  to  be  revealed.     Qual- 
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ity,  volume,  stress,  force,  pitch,  inflections  must  be  so 
applied  that  "words  full  of  creative  energy"  release  all 
that  the  author  and  speaker  intended.  Bad  technique  in 
any  form,  poor  voice  use,  mispronounced  words,  and  unre- 
vealing  use  of  language,  become  an  immediate  interference 
in  the  art  of  oral  interpretation. 

3.  Appropriate  use  of  timing  and  pause.  This  is  needed 
for  the  full  appreciation  of  the  beauty  in  speech.  Word 
values  must  have  time  values.  Thoughts  must  be  evalu- 
ated and  time  apportioned  accordingly.  Moods  must  be 
sensed  and  time  allowed  for  the  play  of  feeling.  Pause 
must  be  used  as  a  means  of  deepening  impression,  sustain- 
ing thought,  or  arousing  interest  through  suspense  or  curi- 
osity. Good  timing  allows  the  speaker  to  hold  back  his 
words  until  he  is  ready  for  the  full  revelation  and  enables 
the  listener  to  make  ready  for  it. 

The  student  of  interpretative  reading  is  asked  specially  to  con- 
sider the  following : 

1.  The  speaker  must  know  whether  a  poem  should  be 
said  to  an  audience  or  merely  for  them.  In  the  first  in- 
stance the  speaker  himself  appropriates  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  poem  and  shares  it  so  directly  with  his  audi- 
ence that  it  is,  in  reality,  a  talking  to  them.  Consider,  as 
an  example,  the  poem  "Richard  Cory",  by  Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson,  in  which  the  speaker  becomes  the  storyteller. 
When  he  interprets  for  his  listeners  he  becomes,  in  a 
measure,  the  actor.  His  appreciation  may  be  as  deep  as  in 
the  first  instance  but  the  nature  of  the  thought,  the  literary 
expression  of  it,  or  the  setting  require  that  he  should  not 
look  directly  at  his  listeners.  Consider  "A  Lady"  by  Amy 
Lowell,  in  which  the  speaker  addresses  one  person. 

2.  Thought  words  must  be  featured  and  phrasing  or 
grouping  of  words  must  give  clearness  and  rhythm.  (See 
Study  Unit  LVII.) 
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3.  The  dominant  or  prevailing  mood  must  be  appreci- 
ated and  expressed. 

4.  The  difference  between  sentiment  and  sentimentality 
should  be  noted.  The  latter  is  a  superficial  or  an  affected 
form  of  sentiment  and  tends  to  express  itself  in  exaggerated 
speech. 

5.  Overreaction  of  the  speaker  prevents  normal  reac- 
tion of  the  audience.  When,  in  oral  interpretation,  the 
speaker  is  more  concerned  with  the  expression  of  his  own 
feelings  than  with  the  sharing  of  his  feelings  with  his 
listeners  he  becomes  objective  to  his  listeners.  They  watch 
him  and  his  actions  instead  of  opening  their  minds  and 
hearts  to  the  point  where  they  share  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  author.  The  listeners  should  always  be  co- 
interpreters  with  the  speaker. 

6.  The  speaker  or  reader  should  guard  against  the  mere 
informational  reading  of  lines.  Thought  and  feeling  are 
needed  for  the  meaning.  Vividness  of  picture  may  require 
vividness  in  detail  but  background  must  always  be  con- 
sidered. There  are  times  when  details  must  be  somewhat 
subordinately  given.  This  is  true  when  a  number  of  indis- 
criminate ones  are  massed  for  a  general  impression  with  no 
idea  of  focusing  attention  on  any  one  of  them.  (See  "The 
Dead",  II,  by  Rupert  Brooke.) 

7.  The  mind  of  the  listener  must  be  prepared  to  receive. 
A  word,  a  question,  a  statement,  a  short  explanation  or  dis- 
cussion, a  mere  brief  reference  may  serve.  But  wise  selec- 
tion and  purposeful  and  artistic  use  of  it  alone  will  make  the 
listeners  fully  receptive. 

8.  Oral  interpretation  is  a  revelation  of  the  speaker  as 
well  as  of  the  author. 

9.  Mechanical  memorizing  of  poetry  or  prose  should 
never  be  practised.  "Words  learned  by  rote  a  parrot  may 
rehearse." 
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10.   When  the  art  of  interpretation  is  mastered  we  may 
say  with  Anna  Hempstead  Branch, 

.  .  .  speech  is  as  a  thousand  eyes 
Through  which  we  see  the  earth. 

POETRY 

John  Masefield,  in  an  address  before  an  American  audience, 
said  of  poetry  that  it  is  "fit  to  compete  with  the  other  delights 
of  the  market  place."  See  if,  as  interpretative  readers,  you  can 
make  it  a  delight  of  life  for  yourself  and  for  others.  Time  was 
when  minstrels  and  ballad  singers  went  directly  to  the  people  in 
person,  when  poetry  was  listened  to  by  all  classes  of  men  assem- 
bled in  some  gathering  place.  But  after  the  printing  press  had 
changed  all  of  this,  poetry  became  the  delight  of  a  limited  number. 
Today,  through  practice  in  oral  interpretation  in  schools  and 
colleges,  we  may  bring  poetry  back  to  its  deserved  place  in  the 
lives  of  people  —  a  source  of  inspiration  and  pleasure. 

Poetry  goes  deep  into  human  life.  For  this  reason  it  may  be 
for  every  one  a  comfort,  a  solace,  an  inspiration,  or  a  fortifier. 
Though  few  of  us  may  write  it  many  of  us  can  learn  to  enjoy  it. 
The  ability  to  get  something  out  of  life  is  preparation  for  the 
ability  to  appreciate  poetry  for  poetry  deals  with  life.  Shelley 
wrote  that  it  is  "the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest  moments  of 
the  happiest  and  best  minds."  It  has  its  appeal  for  the  simplicity 
and  exultation  of  youth  and  for  the  matured  judgment  of  age. 
He  who  knows  the  meaning  of  joy,  beauty,  sorrow,  sympathy, 
enthusiasm,  loyalties,  may  share  richly  with  the  poet.  The  poet 
is  not  a  person  set  apart  to  dream  about  life.  On  the  contrary, 
he  writes  about  life  because  he  lives  it  and  sees  others  live  it. 
His  influence  is  often  felt  in  the  thinking  on  social  and  state 
problems.  His  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  life  makes  his 
appeal  a  universal  one. 

Poetry  has  a  symmetrical  form  which  must  be  appreciated  by 
the  interpreter.     There  are  some  readers  who,  in  their  attempt 
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to  avoid  emphasis  on  a  rhythmical  pattern,  try  to  turn  poetry 
into  prose.  This  distortion  of  the  form  of  a  poem  is  a  partial 
destruction  of  the  poem.  The  real  and  true  poet  makes  his  word 
and  line  pattern  part  of  the  spirit  of  his  poem.  Into  this  his 
ideas  fit  with  a  perfection  of  adjustment  that  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. He  who  would  adequately  interpret  poetry,  then,  must 
enjoy  with  the  poet  the  beauty  of  rhythm,  of  cadence,  of  variety 
in  expression,  of  all  that  goes  into  the  poetic  form. 

PROSE 

The  prose  writer,  like  the  poet,  is  an  observer  of  life.  The 
scope  of  his  interest  is  the  scope  of  the  world  itself.  The  poet 
must  react  with  a  compelling  emotion  toward  his  theme.  He 
must  feel  deeply  what  he  writes.  The  prose  writer  may  have  the 
same  depth  of  feeling  prompting  him  to  expression  but  he  may 
also  write  calmly  and  unemotionally.  His  concern  may  be  essen- 
tially with  ideas  themselves  and  there  may  be  little  emotional 
attitude  toward  them.  In  interpreting  prose,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  discriminate  wisely  between  emotional  and  unemo- 
tional writing. 

Prose  and  poetry  differ  in  the  form  of  their  expression  but  their 
oral  interpretation  calls  for  similar  skills. 

Style  in  prose  is  something  to  be  considered  in  oral  interpreta- 
tion. It  has  to  do  with  choice  and  arrangement  of  words  and 
with  length  and  form  of  sentences.  The  style  of  prose  often  sug- 
gests its  tempo  or  timing.     Note  this  in  the  following : 

Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin :  And  yet  I  say  unto  you.  That  even  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

The  Bible 

It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst  of  times,  it  was  the  age  of 
wisdom,  it  was  the  age  of  foolishness,  it  was  the  epoch  of  belief,  it 
was  the  epoch  of  incredulity,  it  was  the  season  of  Light,  it  was  the 
season  of  Darkness,  it  was  the  spring  of  hope,  it  was  the  winter  of 
despair,  we  had  everything  before  us,  we  had  nothing  before  us,  we 
were  all  going  direct  to  Heaven,  we  were  all  going  direct  the  other 
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way  —  in  short,  the  period  was  so  far  like  the  present  period,  that 
some  of  its  noisiest  authorities  insisted  on  its  being  received,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  in  the  superlative  degree  of  comparison  only. 

"Tale  of  Two  Cities",  Dickens 

Marley  was  dead,  to  begin  with.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
about  that.  The  register  of  his  burial  was  signed  by  the  clergyman, 
the  clerk,  the  undertaker  and  the  chief  mourner.  Scrooge  signed  it. 
And  Scrooge's  name  was  good  upon  "Change"  for  anything  he  chose 
to  put  his  hand  to. 

Old  Marley  was  as  dead  as  a  door-nail. 

"  A  Christmas  Carol ",  Dickens 

The  types  of  prose  must  have  consideration  in  their  oral  render- 
ing. Although  all  of  the  principles  of  good  speaking  should  be 
applied  in  the  oral  interpretations  of  any  passage,  it  is  interesting 
to  study  the  reasons  for  their  application  in  the  kind  of  prose  to 
be  interpreted. 

Note  that  the  following  description  should  have  special  care 
in  use  of  timing,  pause,  stress,  and  inflections  for  the  picture 
forming. 

Oh !  but  he  was  a  tight-fisted  hand  at  the  grindstone,  Scrooge !  a 
squeezing,  wrenching,  grasping,  scraping,  clutching,  covetous  old  sin- 
ner !  Hard  and  sharp  as  flint,  from  which  no  steel  had  ever  struck 
out  generous  fire ;  secret,  and  self-contained,  and  solitary  as  an  oyster. 
The  cold  within  him  froze  his  old  features,  nipped  his  pointed  nose, 
shriveled  his  cheek,  stiffened  his  gait ;  made  his  eyes  red,  his  thin  lips 
blue  ;  and  spoke  out  shrewdly  in  his  grating  voice. 

"  A  Christmas  Carol ",  Dickens 

The  effective  oral  reading  of  the  following  narration  requires 
that  the  series  of  events  be  presented  with  unbroken  unity. 

One  afternoon  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  fame,  set 
out  with  a  companion  for  a  house  where  he  had  only  once  before  been, 
and  on  reaching  the  proper  street,  could  not  remember  the  number. 

"Never  mind,"  he  said,  "I'll  find  it."  He  walked  up  to  each  door 
in  turn  and  gave  its  boot-scraper  a  gentle  kick.  "Here  we  are,"  he 
said  at  length.     "Listen  —  E  flat." 

Christian  Science  Monitor 
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The  example  of  exposition  given  below  calls  especially  for  clear- 
ness and  accuracy  in  oral  statement. 

If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do,  chapels  had 
been  churches  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces.  It  is  a  good 
divine  that  follows  his  own  instructions;  I  can  easier  teach  twenty 
what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  to  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow 
mine  own  teaching.  The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood,  but  a 
hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree ;  such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth, 
to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel  the  cripple. 

"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Shakespeare 

You  are  now  asked  to  undertake  some  careful  and  thoughtful 
work  in  oral  interpretation.  It  is  suggested  that  you  keep  a  scrap 
book  or  a  loose-leaf  notebook.  Into  this  you  may  put  copies  of 
your  special  choices  from  books  or  collections  you  do  not  own 
and  clippings  from  newspapers  and  magazines.  It  will  serve  as 
an  aid  to  memory,  a  guide  to  performance,  and  a  storehouse  of 
ideas  in  prose  and  poetry.  From  this,  and  through  the  aid  of 
your  selective  memory,  you  may  build  up  your  own  personal 
repertory,  ready  on  call  for  immediate  use.  Into  this  you  may 
put  some  contributions  of  your  own.  As  you  study  it  from  time 
to  time  you  may  find  a  developing  taste  and  note  that  the  favor- 
ites of  yesterday  you  may  wish  to  replace  with  others  today.  In 
the  work  in  oral  interpretation  there  should  be  a  repertory  day 
when  the  study  group  may  become  acquainted  with  the  per- 
sonal taste  of  its  members  and  enjoy  with  them  their  chosen 
selections. 

You  may  find  in  the  following  prose  and  poetry  some  selections 
that  you  would  like  to  interpret  orally  before  your  student  group. 
If  not,  many  fine  collections  of  poetry  are  at  your  disposal  and 
interesting  prose  is  available  in  the  literary  treasures  of  the  past, 
in  the  modern  essay,  and  in  the  magazines  and  newspapers  of  the 
day. 
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POETRY 

Miracles  ^ 

Why,  who  makes  much  of  a  miracle  ? 

As  to  me  I  know  of  nothing  else  but  miracles, 

Whether  I  walk  the  streets  of  Manhattan, 

Or  dart  my  sight  over  the  roofs  of  houses  toward  the  sky, 

Or  wade  with  naked  feet  along  the  beach  just  in  the  edge  of  the 
water. 

Or  stand  under  trees  in  the  woods. 

Or  talk  by  day  with  any  one  I  love, 

Or  sit  at  table  at  dinner  with  the  rest, 

Or  look  at  strangers  opposite  me  riding  in  the  car, 

Or  watch  honey-bees  busy  around  the  hive  of  a  summer  fore- 
noon, 

Or  animals  feeding  in  the  fields. 

Or  the  wonderfulness  of  the  sundown,  or  of  stars  shining  so  quiet 
and  bright, 

Or  the  exquisite  delicate  thin  curve  of  the  new  moon  in  spring ; 

These  with  the  rest,  one  and  all,  are  to  me  miracles. 

The  whole  referring,  yet  each  distinct  and  in  its  place. 

To  me  every  hour  of  the  light  and  dark  is  a  miracle. 

Every  cubic  inch  of  space  is  a  miracle, 

Every  square  yard  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  spread  with  the 
same. 

Every  foot  of  the  interior  swarms  with  the  same. 

To  me  the  sea  is  a  continual  miracle. 

The  fishes  that  swim  —  the  rocks  —  the  motion  of  the  waves  — 

the  ships  with  men  in  them. 
What  stranger  miracles  are  there  ? 

Walt  Whitman 

^  From  "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  by  Walt  Whitman,  copyright,  1924,  by  Doubleday, 
Doran  &  Company,  Inc. 
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What  Is  the  Grass  ?^ 

A  child  said  What  is  the  grass  ?  fetching  it  to  me  with  full  hands ; 
How  could  I  answer  the  child.     I  do  not  know  what  it  is  any- 
more than  he. 
I  guess  it  must  be  the  flag  of  my  disposition,  out  of  hopeful  green 

stuff  woven. 
Or  I  guess  it  is  the  handkerchief  of  the  Lord, 
A  scented  gift  and  remembrancer  designedly  dropped, 
Bearing  the  owner's  name  someway  in  the  corners,  that  we  may 
see  and  remark  and  say  Whose. 

Walt  Whitman 

I  Hear  America  Singing'^ 

I  hear  America  singing,  the  varied  carols  I  hear. 

Those  of  mechanics,  each  one  singing  his  as  it  should  be  blithe 
and  strong, 

The  carpenter  singing  his  as  he  measures  his  plank  or  beam. 

The  mason  singing  his  as  he  makes  ready  for  work,  or  leaves  off 
work, 

The  boatman  singing  what  belongs  to  him  in  his  boat,  the  deck- 
hand singing  on  the  steamboat  deck, 

The  shoemaker  singing  as  he  sits  on  his  bench,  the  hatter  singing 
as  he  stands. 

The  wood-cutter's  song,  the  ploughboy's  on  his  way  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  at  noon  intermission  or  at  sundown. 

The  delicious  singing  of  the  mother,  or  of  the  young  wife  at  work, 
or  of  the  girl  sewing  or  washing, 

Each  singing  what  belongs  to  him  or  her  and  to  none  else, 

The  day  what  belongs  to  the  day  —  at  night  the  party  of  young 
fellows,  robust,  friendly. 

Singing  with  open  mouths  their  strong  melodious  songs. 

Walt  Whitman 

^  From  "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  by  Walt  Whitman,  copyright,  1924,  by  Doubleday, 
Doran  &  Company,  Inc. 
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From  ^^ Crossing  Brooklyn  Ferry'''' ^ 

It  avails  not,  time  nor  place  —  distance  avails  not,  .  .  . 

I  am  with  you,  you  men  and  women  of  a  generation,  or  ever  so 

many  generations  hence. 
Just  as  you  feel  when  you  look  on  the  river  and  sky,  so  I  felt, 
Just  as  any  of  you  is  one  of  a  living  crowd,  I  was  one  of  a 

crowd, 
Just  as  you  are  refresh'd  by  the  gladness  of  the  river  and  the 

bright  flow,  I  was  refresh'd, 
Just  as  you  stand  and  lean  on  the  rail,  yet  hurry  with  the  swift 

current,  I  stood  yet  was  hurried. 
Just  as  you  look  on  the  numberless  masts  of  ships  and  the  thick- 

stemm'd  pipes  of  steamboats,  I  look'd. 

Walt  Whitman 

Upon  Westminster  Bridge 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair  : 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty  : 
This  City  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning  :  silent,  bare. 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky,  — 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  first  splendour  valley,  rock,  or  hill ; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  ! 
The  river  glideth  at  its  own  sweet  will : 
Dear  Gk)d  !   the  very  houses  seem  asleep ; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still ! 

William  Wordsworth 

'  From  "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  by  Walt  Whitman,  copyright,  1924,  by  Doubleday, 
Doran  &  Company,  Inc. 
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Barter  ^ 

Life  has  loveliness  to  sell  — 
All  beautiful  and  splendid  things, 
Blue  waves  whitened  on  a  cliff, 
Climbing  fire  that  sways  and  sings, 
And  children's  faces  looking  up 
Holding  wonder  like  a  cup. 

Life  has  loveliness  to  sell  — 
Music  like  a  curve  of  gold, 
Scent  of  pine  trees  in  the  rain, 
Eyes  that  love  you,  arms  that  hold, 
And  for  your  spirit's  still  delight, 
Holy  thoughts  that  star  the  night. 

Spend  all  you  have  for  loveliness. 
Buy  it  and  never  count  the  cost ; 
For  one  white  singing  hour  of  peace 
Count  many  a  year  of  strife  well  lost, 
And  for  a  breath  of  ecstasy 
Give  all  you  have  been  or  could  be. 

The  Year's  at  the  Spring 

The  year's  at  the  spring. 
And  day's  at  the  morn  ; 
Morning's  at  seven  ; 
The  hillside's  dew-pearled ; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing ; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn  ; 
God's  in  his  heaven  — 
All's  right  with  the  world. 

Robert  Browning 

^  From  "  Collected  Poems  "  by  Sara  Teasdale.     By  permission  of  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  publishers. 


Sara  Teasdale 
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A  Forest^ 

A  forest  takes  from  every  tree 

Its  individuality ;  — 

There  are  so  many  in  a  wood, 

None  gets  the  courtesy  it  should  ; 

While  on  the  town's  too  barren  page 

A  sapling  is  a  personage  : 

A  tree  is  wise  to  emigrate 

To  town,  where  it  can  stand  in  state. 

Samuel  Hofenstein 

Life  Is  a  Lovely  Thing 

Long,  long  ago,  when  it  was  spring, 
I  thought  life  was  a  lovely  thing ; 
And  now,  with  snow  on  dale  and  hill, 
I  think  so  still ! 

Minnie  Case  Hopkins 

A  Desk  Motto- 

In  Summer,  Spring,  and  also  Fall 
I  do  not  like  to  work  at  all. 
In  winter,  as  you  may  have  guessed, 
My  favourite  indoor  sport  is  rest. 


Don  Marquis 


The  Little  Firs 

The  little  firs  demurely  stand 
In  studious  rows,  on  either  hand. 
On  winter  days  about  like  these. 
All  learning  to  be  Christmas  trees. 


Anonymous 


^  From  "Poems  in  Praise  of  Practically  Nothing"  by  Samuel  Hoffenstein, 
published  by  Liveright  Publishing  Corporation. 

2  From  "The  Almost  Perfect  State"  by  Don  Marquis,  copyright,  1927,  by 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc. 
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Enigma  Sartorial 

Consider  the  Penguin. 
He's  smart  as  can  be  — 
Dressed  in  his  dinner  clothes 
Permanently. 
You  never  can  tell, 
When  you  see  him  about, 
If  he's  late  coming  in 
Or  just  going  out ! 


Anonymous 


The  Sleep 

What  would  we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 
The  hero's  heart  to  be  unmoved, 
The  poet's  star-tuned  harp,  to  sweep, 
The  patriot's  voice,  to  teach  and  rouse, 
The  monarch's  crown,  to  light  the  brows  ?  — 
He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

O  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noises  ! 
O  men,  with  wailing  in  your  voices  ! 
O  delved  gold,  the  wallers  heap  ! 
O  strife,  O  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall ! 
God  strikes  a  silence  through  you  all, 
He  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 

Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind  ?  ^ 

Who  has  seen  the  wind  ? 

Neither  I  nor  you  : 
But  when  the  leaves  hang  trembling, 

The  wind  is  passing  thro'. 

^  From   "Poetical   Works"    by   Christina   Rossetti.     By  permission   of  The 
Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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Who  has  seen  the  wind  ? 

Neither  you  nor  I : 

But  when  the  trees  bow  down  their  heads, 

The  wind  is  passing  by. 

Christina  Rossetti 

The  House  on  the  Hill 

They  are  all  gone  away, 

The  House  is  shut  and  still, 
There  is  nothing  more  to  say. 

Through  broken  walls  and  gray 

The  winds  blow  bleak  and  shrill : 
They  are  all  gone  away. 

Nor  is  there  one  to-day 

To  speak  them  good  or  ill : 
There  is  nothing  more  to  say. 

Why  is  it  then  we  stray 

Around  that  sunken  sill  ? 
They  are  all  gone  away. 

And  our  poor  fancy-play 

For  them  is  wasted  skill : 
There  is  nothing  more  to  say . 

There  is  ruin  and  decay 

In  the  House  on  the  Hill : 
They  are  all  gone  away, 
There  is  nothing  more  to  say. 

Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 

A   Vagabond  Song  ^ 

There  is  something  in  the  autumn  that  is  native  to  my  blood  — 

Touch  of  manner,  hint  of  mood  ; 

And  my  heart  is  like  a  rhyme. 

With  the  yellow  and  the  purple  and  the  crimson  keeping  time. 

'  Used  by  permission  of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  Inc. 
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The  scarlet  of  the  maples  can  shake  me  like  a  cry 

Of  bugles  going  by. 

And  my  lonely  spirit  thrills 

To  see  the  frosty  asters  like  a  smoke  upon  the  hills. 

There  is  something  in  October  sets  the  gypsy  blood  astir ; 

We  must  rise  and  follow  her, 

When  from  every  hill  of  flame 

She  calls  and  calls  each  vagabond  by  name. 


Bliss  Carman 


Ode  to  Autumn 


Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness, 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun  ; 

Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves  run ; 

To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage-trees, 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 

To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 

With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more, 

And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 

Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease ; 

For  summer  has  o'erbrimm'd  their  clammy  cells. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring  ?     Ay,  where  are  they  ? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too, 

While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day 

And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue ; 

Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 

Among  the  river-sallows,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 

And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn  ; 

Hedge-crickets  sing,  and  now  with  treble  soft 

The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden -croft ; 

And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 


Johfi  Keats 
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Dover  Beach 

The  sea  is  calm  to-night. 

The  tide  is  full,  the  moon  lies  fair 

Upon  the  straits ;  —  on  the  French  coast  the  light 

Gleams  and  is  gone ;   the  cliffs  of  England  stand, 

Glimmering  and  vast,  out  in  the  tranquil  bay. 

Come  to  the  window,  sweet  is  the  night-air ! 

Only,  from  the  long  line  of  spray 

Where  the  sea  meets  the  moon-blanched  land, 

Listen  !  you  hear  the  grating  roar 

Of  pebbles  which  the  waves  draw  back,  and  fling, 

At  their  return,  up  the  high  strand. 

Begin,  and  cease,  and  then  again  begin. 

With  tremulous  cadence  slow,  and  bring 

The  eternal  note  of  sadness  in. 

Sophocles  long  ago 

Heard  it  on  the  ^gean,  and  it  brought 

Into  his  mind  the  turbid  ebb  and  flow 

Of  human  misery ;  we 

Find  also  in  the  sound  a  thought. 

Hearing  it  by  this  distant  northern  sea. 

The  sea  of  faith 

Was  once,  too,  at  the  full,  and  round  earth's  shore 

Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furled. 

But  now  I  only  hear 

Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar, 

Retreating,  to  the  breath 

Of  the  night- wind,  down  the  vast  edges  drear 

And  naked  shingles  of  the  world. 

Ah,  love,  let  us  be  true 
To  one  another !  for  the  world,  which  seems 
To  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams, 
So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new, 
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Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light, 
Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain ; 
And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain 
Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and  flight, 
Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night. 

Matthew  Arnold 

Outwitted  ^ 

He  drew  a  circle  that  shut  me  out  — 
Heretic,  rebel,  a  thing  to  flout. 
But  Love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win  : 

We  drew  a  circle  that  took  him  in  ! 

Edwin  Markham 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon 

At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 

I  asked  not  why,  and  recked  not  where ; 

It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me. 

Fettered  or  fetterless  to  be,  — 
I  learned  to  love  despair. 

And  thus  when  they  appeared  at  last, 

And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast. 

These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 

A  hermitage  —  and  all  my  own  ! 

Byron 

The  Tables  Turned 

Up  !  up  !  my  Friend,  and  quit  your  books  ; 
Or  surely  you'll  grow  double  : 
Up  !  up  !  my  Friend,  and  clear  your  looks, 
Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble  ? 

The  sun,  above  the  mountain's  head, 

A  freshening  lustre  mellow 

Through  all  the  long  green  fields  has  spread, 

His  first  sweet  evening  yellow. 

^  Copyrighted  by  the  author  and  used  by  his  permission. 
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Books  !   'tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife  : 
Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet ; 
How  sweet  his  music  !  on  my  life, 
There's  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

And  hark  !  how  blithe  the  throstle  sings  ! 
He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher  : 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 
Let  nature  be  your  teacher. 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 


William  Wordsworth 


Memory 


My  mind  lets  go  a  thousand  things, 
Like  dates  of  wars  and  deaths  of  Kings, 
And  yet  recalls  the  very  hour  — 
'Twas  noon  by  yonder  village  tower, 
And  on  the  last  blue  noon  in  May  — 
The  wind  came  briskly  up  this  way. 
Crisping  the  brook  beside  the  road  ; 
Then  pausing  here,  set  down  its  load 
Of  pine  scents,  and  shook  listlessly 
Two  petals  from  that  wild  rose  tree. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 

A  Cow  at  Sullington 

She  leaves  the  puddle  where  she  drinks, 
And  comes  toward  the  roadway  bar 

And  looks  into  our  eyes,  and  thinks 
What  curious  animals  we  are  ! 

Charles  Dalmon 
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From  "  Sauf 

Let  me  people  at  least,  with  my  fancies,  the  plains  and  the  rocks, 
Dream  the  life  I  am  never  to  mix  with,  and  image  the  show 
Of  mankind  as  they  live  in  those  fashions  I  hardly  shall  know ! 

Robert  Browning 

True  Wit 

Words  are  like  leaves ;  and  where  they  most  abound. 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found. 

Alexander  Pope 

Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  People^ 

When  the  Norn  Mother  saw  the  Whirlwind  Hour 
Greatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on. 
She  left  the  Heaven  of  Heroes  and  came  down 
To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 
She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road  — 
Clay  warm  yet  with  the  ancient  heat  of  Earth, 
Dashed  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy ; 
Tempered  the  heap  with  thrill  of  human  tears ; 
Then  mixed  a  laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 
Into  the  shape  she  breathed  a  flame  to  light 
That  tender,  tragic,  ever-changing  face. 
Here  was  a  man  to  hold  against  the  world, 
A  man  to  match  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  earth ; 
The  smell  and  smack  of  elemental  things ; 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliff ; 
The  good-will  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves ; 
The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  well ; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea ; 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn  ; 
The  mercy  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars ; 

'  Copyrighted  by  the  author  and  used  by  his  permission. 
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The  secrecy  of  streams  that  make  their  way 
Beneath  the  mountain  to  the  rifted  rock ; 
The  undelaying  justice  of  the  light 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  flower 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind  — 
To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 

Sprung  from  the  West, 
The  strength  of  virgin  forests  braced  his  mind, 
The  hush  of  spacious  prairies  stilled  his  soul. 
Up  from  log  cabin  to  the  Capitol, 
One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve  — 
To  send  the  keen  ax  to  the  root  of  wrong, 
Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  God. 
And  evermore  he  burned  to  do  his  deed 
With  the  fine  stroke  and  gesture  of  a  king : 
He  built  the  rail-pile  as  he  built  the  State, 
Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow, 
The  conscience  of  him  testing  every  stroke. 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 

So  came  the  Captain  with  the  thinking  heart ; 
And  when  the  judgment  thunders  split  the  house. 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  rest. 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home.     He  held  his  place  — 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree  — 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs. 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills. 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

Edwin  Markham 
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Hands  ^ 

Tempest  without :  within  the  mellow  glow 
Of  mingling  lamp  and  firelight  over  all  — 
Etchings  and  water-colors  on  the  wall, 
Cushions  and  curtains  of  clear  indigo, 
Rugs,  damask-red,  and  blue  as  Tyrian  seas. 
Deep  chairs,  black  oaken  settles,  hammered  brass, 
Translucent  porcelain  and  sea-green  glass  — 
Color  and  warmth  and  light  and  dreamy  ease  : 

And  I  sit  wondering  where  are  now  the  hands 
That  wrought  at  anvil,  easel,  wheel,  and  loom  — 
Hands,  slender,  swart,  red,  gnarled  —  in  foreign  lands 
Or  English  shops  to  furnish  this  seemly  room  : 
And  all  the  while,  without,  the  windy  rain 
Drums  like  dead  figures  tapping  at  the  pane. 

Wilfrid  Gibson 
Sundial 

The  shadow  by  my  finger  cast 
Divides  the  future  from  the  past ; 
Before  it  sleeps  the  unknown  hour, 
In  darkness  and  beyond  thy  power ; 
Behind  its  unreturning  line 
The  vanished  hour,  no  longer  thine ; 
One  hour  alone  is  in  thy  hands  — 

That  now  on  which  the  shadow  stands. 

Anonymous 

The  Dead  ^ 

These  hearts  are  woven  of  human  joys  and  cares. 
Washed  marvellously  with  sorrow,  swift  to  mirth. 

The  years  had  given  them  kindness.     Dawn  was  theirs. 
And  sunset,  and  the  colors  of  the  earth. 

^  From  "Neighbors"  by  Wilfrid  Gibson.  By  permission  of  The  Macmillan 
Company,  publishers. 

-  From  "  The  Collected  Poems  of  Rupert  Brooke  ",  copyright,  1Q15,  by  Dodd 
Mead  and  Company,  Inc. 
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These  had  seen  movement,  and  heard  music ;  known 

Slumber  and  waking ;  loved  ;  gone  proudly  friended ; 
Felt  the  quick  stir  of  wonder ;   sat  alone  ; 

Touched  flowers  and  furs,  and  cheeks.     All  this  is  ended. 
There  are  waters  blown  by  changing  winds  to  laughter 
And  lit  by  the  rich  skies,  all  day.     And  after 

Frost,  with  a  gesture,  stays  the  waves  that  dance 
And  wandering  loveliness.     He  leaves  a  white 

Unbroken  glory,  a  gathered  radiance, 
A  width,  a  shining  peace,  under  the  night. 

Rupert  Brooke 

I  Have  a  Rendezvous  with  Death 

I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Death 
At  some  disputed  barricade. 
When  Spring  comes  back  with  rustling  shade 
And  apple-blossoms  fill  the  air  — 
I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Death 
When  Spring  brings  back  blue  days  and  fair. 

It  may  be  he  shall  take  my  hand 
And  lead  me  into  his  dark  land 
And  close  my  eyes  and  quench  my  breath  — 
It  may  be  I  shall  pass  him  still. 
I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Death 
On  some  scarred  slope  of  battered  hill, 
When  Spring  comes  round  again  this  year 
And  the  first  meadow-flowers  appear. 

God  knows  't  were  better  to  be  deep 
Pillowed  in  silk  and  scented  down, 
Where  love  throbs  out  in  blissful  sleep, 
Pulse  nigh  to  pulse,  and  breath  to  breath, 
Where  hushed  awakenings  are  dear  .  .  . 
But  I've  a  rendezvous  with  Death 
At  midnight  in  some  flaming  town  ; 
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When  Spring  trips  north  again  this  year, 
And  I  to  my  pledged  word  am  true, 

I  shall  not  fail  that  rendezvous. 

Alan  Seeger 

"I  Was  a  Poet,  I  Was  Young'' 

Wilfred  Owen  ....  1 893-1918 
Charles  H.  Sorley  .  .  .  1895-1915 
Rupert  Brooke  ....     1887-1915 

My  heart  faints  for  the  poets  that  are  gone,  — 
The  young,  young  poets  with  their  songs  unsung, 
Pushed  by  the  hand  of  unrelenting  war 
Into  the  unechoing  silence  of  the  grave  ! 

What  visions  faded  when  they  went  to  death ! 
What  radiant  thought  into  the  darkness  paled  ! 
What  high  imagination  flamed  and  fell ! 
What  melodies  were  suddenly  made  mute  ! 

Oh,  World,  your  prophets  you  have  always  slain ; 
Could  you  not  let  your  poets  live  and  sing  ? 
What  hope  can  compensate,  when  music  dies? 
What  joy  survives,  when  song  is  sacrificed  ! 

Rachel  L.  Dithridge 

Not  the  Stars  or  Moon 

One  that  I  love  wears  not  the  stars  or  moon 
In  a  lofty,  ritual  grandeur,  in  a  white 
Cold  splendor  of  the  soul ;  there  is  no  June 
Besieged  in  her  by  snow  or  the  lonely  night. 
The  dark  and  inaccessible  are  strange 
To  her  young  spirit.     Even  when  the  years 
Beat  down  like  icy  hail,  she  does  not  change. 
The  frozen  years  her  spirit  never  wears. 
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Walk  by  her  side  in  orchards  mellowing 
Under  a  gentle  sun,  where  hollyhocks 
Above  a  garden's  ancient  wall  will  swing 
Their  drowsy  pendulums,  and  four  o' clocks 
Announce  the  only  time  for  her  who  knows 
In  a  distorted  world  the  pattern  of  the  rose. 

Florence  Ripley  Mastin 

Courage 

Courage  is  the  price  that  life  exacts  for  granting  peace. 
The  soul  that  knows  it  not,  knows  no  release 
From  little  things ; 

Knows  not  the  livid  loneliness  of  fear 

Nor  mountain  heights,  where  bitter  joy  can  hear 

The  sound  of  wings. 

How  can  life  grant  us  boon  of  living,  compensate 
For  dull  gray  ugliness  and  pregnant  hate 
Unless  we  dare 

The  soul's  dominion  ?     Each  time  we  make  a  choice,  we  pay 

With  courage  to  behold  resistless  day 

And  count  it  fair. 

Amelia  Ear  hart 

Wolsey^s  Farewell 

This  is  the  state  of  man  :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blossoms 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost. 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening,  nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventured 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory, 
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But  far  beyond  my  depth.     My  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  forever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I  hate  ye  : 
I  feel  my  heart  new  opened.     O  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors  !  . 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  rise  again. 


Shakespeare 


Advice  of  Polonius  to  His  Son 


.  .  .  Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue. 

Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act. 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 

Those  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel ; 

But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 

Of  each  new-hatch'd,  unfledg'd  comrade.     Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  but,  being  in, 

Bear't  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 

Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice ; 

Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  express'd  in  fancy  ;   rich,  not  gaudy ; 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man. 

And  they  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and  station 

Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that. 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ; 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

This  above  all ;   to  thine  own  self  be  true, 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 


Shakespeare 
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From  "  Othello  " 

Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls  : 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash  :    'tis  something,  nothing ; 

'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands ; 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 


Shakes  peare 


From  ''As  You  Like  It " 


Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head ; 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

Shakespeare 

From  "Julius  Caesar  ^^ 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 

And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 

Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Shakespeare 

Love 

Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and 
have  not  love,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  clanging  cym- 
bal. And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand 
all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge ;  and  though  I  have  all  faith, 
so  as  to  remove  mountains,  but  have  not  love,  I  am  nothing. 
And  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though 
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I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  love,  it  profiteth  me 
nothing. 

Love  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind ; 

Love  envieth  not ; 

Love  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up, 

Doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly, 

Seeketh  not  her  own, 

Is  not  easily  provoked,  "^ 

Thinketh  no  evil ; 

Rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth ; 

Beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 

Hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things. 

Love  never  faileth : 

But  whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail ; 

Whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall  cease ; 

Whether  there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away. 

And  now  abideth  faith,  hope  and  love,  these  three ;   but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  love. 

The  Bible 

Sonnet  XLIII 

How  do  I  love  thee  ?     Let  me  count  the  ways. 

I  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and  height 

My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out  of  sight 

For  the  ends  of  being,  and  ideal  grace. 

I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day's 

Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candle-light. 

I  love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for  right ; 

I  love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from  praise. 

I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 

In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  childhood's  faith. 

I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 

With  my  lost  saints  —  I  love  thee  with  the  breath, 

Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life  !  —  and  if  Gk)d  choose, 

I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
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Sonnet  XXIX 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state, 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate  ; 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possessed, 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope. 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising. 
Haply  I  think  on  thee  —  and  then  my  state. 
Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate ; 
For  thy  sweet  love  remembered,  such  wealth  brings 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

Shakespeare 

Why  I  Am  a  Liberal 

"Why?"  Because  all  I  haply  can  and  do, 
All  that  I  am  now,  all  I  hope  to  be  — 
Whence  comes  it  save  from  fortune  setting  free 
Body  and  soul  the  purpose  to  pursue, 
God  traced  for  both  ?     If  fetters  not  a  few, 
Of  prejudice,  convention,  fall  from  me, 
These  shall  I  bid  men  —  each  in  his  degree 
Also  (jod-guided  —  bear,  and  gayly,  too  ? 

But  little  do  or  can  the  best  of  us. 

That  little  is  achieved  through  Liberty. 

Who,  then,  dares  hold,  emancipated  thus. 

His  fellow  shall  continue  bound  ?     Not  I, 

Who  live,  love,  labor  freely,  nor  discuss 

A  brother's  right  to  freedom.     That  is 

"Why." 

Robert  Browning 
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PROSE 

Conversation 

I  really  believe  some  people  save  their  bright  thoughts  as  being 
too  precious  for  conversation.  What  do  you  think  an  admiring 
friend  said  the  other  day  to  one  that  was  talking  good  things,  — 
good  enough  to  print?  "Why,"  said  he,  "you  are  wasting  mer- 
chantable literature,  a  cash  article,  at  the  rate,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
tell,  of  fifty  dollars  an  hour."  The  talker  took  him  to  the  window 
and  asked  him  to  look  out  and  tell  what  he  saw. 

"Nothing  but  a  very  dusty  street,"  he  said,  "and  a  man  driving 
a  sprinkling-machine  through  it." 

"Why  don't  you  tell  the  man  he  is  wasting  that  water ?  What 
would  be  the  state  of  the  highways  of  life,  if  we  did  not  drive  our 
thought-sprinklers  through  them  with  the  valves  open,  some- 
times?" 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

The  Cynic 

The  Cynic  is  one  who  never  sees  a  good  quality  in  a  man,  and 
never  fails  to  see  a  bad  one.  He  is  the  human  owl,  vigilant  in 
darkness  and  blind  to  light,  mousing  for  vermin,  and  never  seeing 
noble  game.  .  .  . 

It  is  impossible  to  indulge  in  such  habitual  severity  of  opinion 
upon  our  fellow-men,  without  injuring  the  tenderness  and  delicacy 
of  our  own  feelings.  A  man  will  be  what  his  most  cherished  feel- 
ings are.  If  he  encourage  a  noble  generosity,  every  feeling  will 
be  enriched  by  it ;  if  he  nurse  bitter  and  envenomed  thoughts,  his 
own  spirit  will  absorb  the  poison,  and  he  will  crawl  among  men  as  a 
burnished  adder,  whose  life  is  mischief,  and  whose  errand  is  death. 

He  who  hunts  for  flowers  will  find  flowers ;  and  he  who  loves 
weeds  will  find  weeds. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  no  man,  who  is  not  himself  morally 
diseased,  will  have  a  relish  for  disease  in  others.  Reject  then, 
the  morbid  ambition  of  the  Cynic,  or  cease  to  call  yourself  a  man. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher 
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The  Candle  of  Astronomy  ^ 

An  astronomer  thinks  we  are  a  queer  lot  because  we  thrill  at 
the  picture  of  "stout  Cortez"  discovering  an  ocean  some  cen- 
turies ago,  while  we  are  languidly  indifferent  to  the  discovery  of 
new  universes  in  our  own  day.  To  an  astronomer  we  must  seem 
like  clams :  very  much  excited  at  the  conquest  of  a  pebble  that 
impedes  us,  but  calmly  heedless  of  an  earthquake  that  has  let 
in  sunshine  upon  our  shells. 

Some  time  it  is  going  to  occur  to  a  poet  that  the  feats  of 
Prometheus  and  Pocahontas  are  mere  bits  of  tinsel  in  the  pano- 
rama of  liberating  the  soul.  Through  all  its  history  our  mind  has 
been  a  slave  to  terrifying  fancies  about  its  home.  It  always  had 
to  grovel  in  its  dread  of  the  Great  Dark  that  surrounds  it  —  until 
astronomy  lighted  a  candle.  .  .  . 

The  candle  of  astronomy  has  shown  that  specters  do  not  exist 
and  that  we  can  live  in  the  daylight  of  natural  law.  In  its  sun- 
shine we  have  nothing  to  fear  except  the  disregard  of  that  law. 
So  obscured  is  the  impersonal  regularity  of  nature  that  we  might 
still  be  living  in  the  Great  Dark  of  imaginary  fears  if  we  had  not 
observed  the  stars. 

Henshaw  Ward 

From  "  Walden  " 

Why  should  we  live  with  such  hurry  and  waste  of  life?  .  .  . 
Hardly  a  man  takes  a  half  hour's  nap  after  dinner,  but  when  he 
wakes  he  holds  up  his  head  and  asks,  "What's  the  news?"  as 
if  the  rest  of  mankind  had  stood  his  sentinels.  Some  give  direc- 
tions to  be  awakened  every  half  hour,  doubtless  for  no  other  pur- 
pose ;  and  then,  to  pay  for  it,  they  tell  what  they  dreamed. 
After  a  night's  sleep,  the  news  is  as  indispensable  as  breakfast. 
"Pray  tell  me  anything  new  that  has  happened  to  a  man  any- 
where on  this  globe,"  —  and  he  reads  it  over  his  coffee  and  rolls, 
that  a  man  has  had  his  eyes  gouged  out  this  morning  on  the 

^From  "  Exploring  the  Universe",  by  Henshaw  Ward,  copyright,  1927.  Used 
by  special  permission  of  the  publishers,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
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Wachito  River;  never  dreaming  the  while  that  he  lives  in  the 
dark  unfathomed  mammoth  cave  of  this  world,  and  has  but  the 
rudiment  of  an  eye  himself. 

Henry  David  Thoreau 

From  "  The  Marks  of  an  Educated  Man  "  ^ 

Keep  your  mind  open  on  every  question  until  the  evidence  is 
all  in.  This  mark  of  the  educated  mind  —  open-mindedness  — 
could  take  us  out  over  the  whole  history  of  science  and  the 
progress  of  rational  thought,  because  it  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
scientific  way  of  looking  at  the  world.  .  .  . 

If  you  wish  to  become  an  educated  person,  instead  of  merely 
a  highly  informed  one,  you  will  ask  yourself  these  questions,  or 
questions  like  them,  every  day  of  your  life.  If  you  rigidly  ask 
and  answer  them,  they  will  come  to  your  aid  in  solving  every 
problem  and  become  the  background  of  your  clearest  and  most 
effective  thinking. 

A  —  Do  I  really  want  to  know  the  truth  about  politics,  busi- 
ness, science,  religion,  morals  and  life,  or  do  I  merely 
want  to  prove  tnat  the  notions  I  already  have  about  these 
things  are  correct  ? 

B  —  Am  I  willing  to  lay  aside  the  convictions  of  a  lifetime 
when  I  come  into  the  presence  of  a  new  fact,  long  enough 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  this  new  fact  ought  to  change 
my  point  of  view  ? 

C  —  Have  I  ever  surrendered  my  mind  and  heart  completely 
to  the  examination  of  the  reasons  for  my  most  cherished 
opinions  ? 

Albert  Edward  Wiggam 

From  "  Arrowsmith  " 

The  prayer  of  the  scientist :  "  God  give  me  unclouded  eyes  and 
freedom  from  haste.  God  give  me  a  quiet  and  relentless  anger 
against  all  pretense  and  all  pretentious  work  and  all  work  left 

^  Copyright,  1925,  1930.  Used  by  special  permission  of  the  publisher,  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
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slack  and  unfinished.  God  give  me  a  restlessness  whereby  I  may 
neither  sleep  nor  accept  praise  till  my  observed  results  equal  my 
calculated  results  or  in  pious  glee  I  discover  and  assault  my  error." 

Sinclair  Lewis 
On  Going  a  Journey 

One  of  the  pleasantest  things  in  the  world  is  going  a  journey ; 
but  I  like  to  go  by  myself.  I  can  enjoy  society  in  a  room ;  but 
out  of  doors,  nature  is  company  enough  for  me.  I  am  then  never 
less  alone  than  when  alone. 

The  fields  his  study,  nature  was  his  book. 

I  cannot  see  the  wit  of  walking  and  talking  at  the  same  time. 

When  I  am  in  the  country,  I  wish  to  vegetate  like  the  country. 

I  am  not  for  criticising  hedge-rows  and  black  cattle.     I  go  out  of 

town  in  order  to  forget  the  town  and  all  that  is  in  it.     There  are 

those  who  for  this  purpose  go  to  watering-places,  and  carry  the 

metropolis   with    them.     I   like   more   elbow-room,    and   fewer 

incumbrances.     I  like  solitude,  when  I  give  myself  up  to  it,  for 

the  sake  of  solitude. 

William  Eazlitt 

'^Lindbergh  Flies  Alone '^ 

Alone  ? 

Is  he  alone  at  whose  right  side  rides  Courage,  with  Skill  within 
the  cockpit  and  Faith  upon  the  left  ?  Does  solitude  surround  the 
brave  when  Adventure  leads  the  way  and  Ambition  reads  the 
dials?  Is  there  no  company  with  him  for  whom  the  air  is  cleft 
by  Daring  and  the  darkness  is  made  light  by  Enterprise  ? 

True,  the  fragile  bodies  of  his  fellows  do  not  weigh  down  his 
plane ;  true,  the  fretful  minds  of  weaker  men  are  lacking  from 
his  crowded  cabin ;  but  as  his  airship  keeps  her  course  he  holds 
communion  with  those  rarer  spirits  that  inspire  to  intrepidity 
and  by  their  sustaining  potency  give  strength  to  arm,  resource  to 
mind,  content  to  soul. 

Alone?    With  what  other  companions  would  that  man  fly  to 

whom  the  choice  were  given  ? 

Editorial,  The  New  York  Sun 
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TJie  Perfect  Holiday 

What  constitutes  a  perfect  holiday?  Nothing  more  in  most 
of  our  hearts  than  the  open  sky,  a  stretch  of  sand  and  sea,  a 
countryside  unspoiled  by  rows  of  mean  dwellings,  some  winding 
lanes,  or  chance  of  loneliness,  silence,  liberty,  a  little  sunshine, 
a  sense  of  peace,  an  awareness  of  body  and  soul  in  harmony  with 
nature  and  a  friend  or  two  to  share  one's  satisfaction. 

We  want  to  get  away  for  a  little  while  from  the  routine  and 
discipline  of  life.  Not  to  catch  that  morning  train,  not  to  put  on 
the  same  clothes,  not  to  be  bound  down  by  convention  —  that  is 
the  sense  of  liberation  which  is  necessary  to  the  holiday  spirit. 

For  the  perfect  holiday  one  must  be  very  sensitive  to  one's 
surroundings,  so  as  to  draw  the  best  out  of  them,  and  absorb 
their  enchantment.  One  must  love  color,  so  that  sky  and  sea 
and  long  stretches  of  tawny  sand,  and  the  sunset-crimson  of 
distant  woods,  and  the  glory  of  purple  heather  on  the  moor  and 
the  flame-tipped  feather  of  great  wings  above  the  sinking  sun 
may  give  one  a  sense  of  ecstasy. 

To  love  nature  like  that,  to  steal  the  secret  of  its  beauty,  one 
cannot  come  to  a  holiday  with  a  blank  mind.  One  should  bring 
a  little  knowledge  of  the  poets,  so  that  old  lines  of  melody  run 
through  one's  mind  as  one  walks.  One  should  know  something 
of  books  in  which  these  things  are  revealed.  One  must  come  to 
the  perfect  holiday  with  some  spiritual  treasure  of  one's  own ; 
some  faith  in  the  meaning  of  life  itself,  some  sense  of  worship. 

A  holiday  is  a  test  of  character,  and  the  perfect  holiday  can 
only  be  attained  by  men  and  women  who  have  something  fine  in 
themselves  — •  a  touch  of  poetry,  the  artist's  eye,  a  little  spirit  of 
philosophy  of  their  own,  a  spirit  of  adventure,  a  gift  of  com- 
radeship and  a  sense  of  humor. 

The  perfect  holiday  need  not  cost  much  in  paper  money  or  red 
gold.  The  sky,  the  sea,  a  sense  of  beauty,  the  heart  of  youth, 
a  mind  at  peace,  with  a  good  comrade  who  knows  how  to  talk  and 
how  to  be  silent  —  what  more  does  one  want  when  the  sun  is 
shining  and  the  wind  is  in  one's  face  ? 

Sir  Philip  Gibbs 


I 
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From  ''Back  Log  Studies'' 

Few  people  know  how  to  make  a  wood  fire,  but  everybody 
thinks  he  or  she  does.  You  want,  first,  a  large  backlog,  which 
does  not  rest  on  the  andirons.  This  will  keep  your  fire  forward, 
radiate  heat  all  day,  and  late  in  the  evening  fall  into  a  ruin  of 
glowing  coals,  like  the  last  days  of  a  good  man,  whose  life  is  the 
richest  and  most  beneficent  at  the  close,  when  the  flames  of 
passion  and  the  sap  of  youth  are  burned  out,  and  there  only 
remain  the  solid,  bright  elements  of  character.  Then  you  want 
a  forestick  on  the  andirons;  and  upon  these  build  the  fire  of 
lighter  stuff.  In  this  way  you  have  at  once  a  cheerful  blaze,  and 
the  fire  gradually  eats  into  the  solid  mass,  sinking  down  with 
increasing  fervor;  coals  drop  below,  and  delicate  tongues  of 
flame  sport  along  the  beautiful  grain  of  the  forestick.  There  are 
people  who  kindle  a  fire  underneath.  But  these  are  conceited 
people,  who  are  wedded  to  their  own  way.  Of  course,  you  can 
make  a  fire  on  the  hearth  by  kindling  it  underneath,  but  that 
does  not  make  it  right.  I  want  my  hearth-fire  to  be  an  emblem 
of  the  best  things. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner 

Winter  Birds 

A  brave  bird  is  the  song  sparrow !  And  in  his  gray-brown 
coat,  holding  down  the  golden  stalk  of  the  "wild  oats,"  with  his 
heliotrope  shadow  cast  on  the  snow,  he  is  a  beautiful  bird.  One 
would  travel  far  before  seeing  a  more  delicate  color  combination 
than  is  shown  in  this  common  winter  scene.  That  it  appears  too 
often  in  sentimental  form  on  Christmas  cards  is  very  true,  but 
the  moonlight  landscape  suffers  quite  as  badly,  with  neither  scene 
responsible  for  the  distortion.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  turn  to 
Japanese  art  we  shall  find  both  the  moonlight  and  the  sparrow 
objects  of  great  beauty.  And  how  well  the  Japanese  give  the 
values  of  neutral  tones  —  grays  and  mauves  and  pallid  blues  ! 
The  strong  reds  or  blues  or  greens  of  nature  are  more  readily 
comprehended  but  have  infinitely  less  distinction. 

John  C.  van  Dyke 
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At  a  Toys  hop  Window 

In  this  Christmas  season,  when  snowflakes  fill  the  air  and 
twilight  is  the  pleasant  thief  of  day,  I  sometimes  pause  at  the 
window  of  a  toy-shop  to  see  what  manner  of  toys  are  offered  to 
the  children.  It  is  only  five  o'clock  and  yet  the  sky  is  dark.  The 
night  has  come  to  town  to  do  its  shopping  before  the  stores  are 
shut.     The  wind  has  Christmas  errands. 

And  there  is  a  throng  of  other  shoppers.  Fathers  of  families 
drip  with  packages  and  puff  after  street  cars.  Fat  ladies  —  Now 
then,  all  together !  —  are  hoisted  up.  Old  ladies  are  caught  in 
revolving  doors.  And  the  relatives  of  Santa  Claus  —  surely  no 
nearer  than  nephews  (anaemic  fellows  in  faded  red  coats  and 
cotton  beards)  —  pound  their  kettles  for  an  offering  toward  a 
Christmas  dinner  for  the  poor. 

But,  also,  little  children  flatten  their  noses  on  the  window  of 
the  toy-shop.  They  point  their  thumbs  through  their  woolly 
mittens  in  a  sharp  rivalry  of  choice.  Their  unspent  nickels  itch 
for  large  investment.  Extravagant  dimes  bounce  around  their 
pockets.  But  their  ears  are  cold,  and  they  jiggle  on  one  leg 
against  a  frosty  toe. 

Charles  S.  Brooks 

Works  and  Days 

A  farmer  said  "he  should  like  to  have  all  the  land  that  joined 
his  own."  Bonaparte,  who  had  the  same  appetite,  endeavored 
to  make  the  Mediterranean  a  French  lake.  Czar  Alexander  was 
more  expansive,  and  wished  to  call  the  Pacific  my  ocean  ;  and  the 
Americans  were  obliged  to  resist  his  attempt  to  make  it  a  close 
sea.  But  if  he  had  the  earth  for  his  pasture  and  the  sea  for  his 
pond  he  would  be  a  pauper  still.  He  only  is  rich  who  owns  the 
day.  There  is  no  king,  rich  man,  fairy,  or  demon  who  possesses 
such  power  as  that.  The  days  are  ever  divine  as  to  the  first 
Aryans.  They  are  of  the  least  pretension  and  of  the  greatest 
capacity  of  anything  that  exists.     They  come  and  go  like  muffled 
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and  veiled  figures,  sent  from  a  distant  friendly  party ;   they  say 

nothing,  and  if  we  do  not  use  the  gifts  they  bring,  they  carry  them 

as  silently  away. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

From  "  Three  Days  to  See  " 

I  who  am  blind  can  give  one  hint  to  those  who  see  —  one  ad- 
monition to  those  who  would  make  full  use  of  the  gift  of  sight : 
Use  your  eyes  as  if  to-morrow  you  would  be  stricken  blind.  And 
the  same  method  can  be  applied  to  the  other  senses.  Hear  the 
music  of  voices,  the  song  of  a  bird,  the  mighty  strains  of  an 
orchestra,  as  if  you  would  be  stricken  deaf  to-morrow.  Touch 
each  object  you  want  to  touch  as  if  to-morrow  your  tactile  sense 
would  fail.  Smell  the  perfume  of  flowers,  taste  with  relish  each 
morsel,  as  if  to-morrow  you  could  never  smell  and  taste  again. 
Make  the  most  of  every  sense  ;  glory  in  all  the  facets  of  pleasure 
and  beauty  which  the  world  reveals  to  you  through  the  several 
means  of  contact  which  Nature  provides.     But  of  all  the  senses, 

I  am  sure  that  sight  must  be  the  most  delightful. 

Helen  Keller 

From  "  The  Marks  of  an  Educated  Man'^^ 

It  is  true  that  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  public  opinion.  That 
is  in  itself  largely  a  popular  notion.  There  is  scarcely  any  such 
thing.  There  is  public  prejudice,  public  emotion,  public  greed, 
public  stupidity,  public  hatred,  public  intolerance,  but  very  little 
that  could  in  any  true  sense  be  called  logical  opinion  based  on 
experimental  knowledge  or  true  historical  or  social  perspective. 
The  crowd,  for  example,  is  never  skeptical.  But,  as  Huxley  said 
of  the  scientifically  educated  man,  "For  him,  skepticism  is  the 
highest  of  duties;  blind  faith,  the  one  unpardonable  sin."  The 
crowd  thinks  only  to  the  extent  that  its  leaders  think.  The 
crowd,  of  itself,  never  did  an  intelligent  thing  in  the  world's  his- 

'  Copyright,  1925,  1930.  Used  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers,  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
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tory.     It  can  be  led  to  massacre  as  easily  as  it  can  be  led  to  prayer, 
to  rapine  and  arson  as  readily  as  to  constructive  peace. 

Albert  E.  Wiggam 

From  ''Mary  White''' 

A  rift  in  the  clouds  in  a  gray  day  threw  a  shaft  of  sunlight 
upon  her  coffin  as  her  nervous,  energetic  little  body  sank  to  its 
last  sleep.  But  the  soul  of  her,  the  glowing,  gorgeous,  fervent 
soul  of  her,  surely  was  flaming  in  eager  joy  upon  some  other 
dawn. 

William  Allen  White 

From  "  Our  Debt  to  Our  National  Heroes  " 

Every  feat  of  heroism  makes  us  forever  indebted  to  the  man 
who  performed  it.  All  daring  and  courage,  all  iron  endurance  of 
misfortune,  all  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  honor  and  the  glory  of 
the  flag,  make  for  a  finer  and  nobler  type  of  manhood.  It  is  not 
only  those  who  do  and  dare  and  endure  that  are  benefited ;  but 
also  the  countless  thousands  who  are  not  themselves  called  upon 
to  face  the  peril,  to  show  the  strength,  or  to  win  the  reward. 
All  of  us  lift  our  heads  higher  because  those  of  our  countrymen 
whose  trade  it  is  to  meet  danger  have  met  it  well  and  bravely. 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

From  ''What  Is  an  American?" 

The  American  believes  that  if  men  are  left  free  in  the  planning 
and  conduct  of  their  lives  they  will  win  more  success  in  the  pro- 
fessions, the  trades,  and  the  industries  than  they  will  if  their 
lives  are  regulated  for  them  by  some  superior  power,  even  if 
that  power  be  more  intelligent  and  better  informed  than  they. 
Blind  obedience  and  implicit  submission  to  the  will  of  another  do 
not  commend  themselves  to  characteristic  Americans.  The 
discipline  in  which  they  believe  is  the  voluntary  co-operation  of 
several  or  many  persons  in  the  orderly  and  effective  pursuit  of 
common  ends.     Yet  Americans  are  capable  of  intense  collective 
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action  when  they  see  that  such  action  is  necessary  to  efficiency 
or  to  the  security  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Thus  they  sub- 
mit willingly  to  any  restrictions  on  individual  liberty  which  can 
be  shown  to  be  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  health, 
and  they  are  capable  of  the  most  effective  co-operation  at  need 
in  business,  sports,  and  war. 

Charles  W.  Eliot 

From  "  The  AhBication  of  Democracy'^ 

Democracy  may  choose  any  one  of  several  forms  of  political 
organization  and  effective  administration.  It  may  choose  the 
monarchic  form,  as  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Sweden.  It  may 
choose  the  republican  form,  as  in  France  and  the  United  States. 
Or  it  may,  very  infrequently  and  under  very  unusual  circum- 
stances of  geography  and  population,  choose  direct  democracy. 
For  obvious  reasons  the  democratic  monarchy  and  the  democratic 
republic  are  the  most  efficient  forms  of  democracy's  political 
organization,  but  neither  form  will  work  itself.  The  democratic 
state  is  confronted  day  by  day  with  precisely  the  same  moral 
problems  and  duties  which  confront  the  individual  citizen  in  a 
democracy.  If  the  democratic  state  insists  upon  making  it  per- 
manent policy  to  engage  in  war  —  whether  that  war  be  military 
or  economic  or  political  —  then  it  is  paving  the  way  for  its  own 
destruction,  since  in  war  dictatorship  instantly  asserts  itself, 
either  in  political  form  or  under  the  guise  of  military  necessity. 
Therefore  the  only  hope  of  a  continued  and  strengthened  democ- 
racy is  the  avoidance  of  war  by  the  prevention  of  war  and  by  the 

removal  of  the  causes  of  war. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

From  ^^Theoretical  Aspects  of  Nationalism^''^ 

.  .  .  Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  modern  national- 
ism is  language.  The  concept  of  a  mother  tongue  has  made 
language   the   source   from  which   springs   all   intellectual   and 

^  From  "  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Sciences",  Volume  XI.  By  permission  of  The 
Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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spiritual  existence.  The  mother  tongue  represents  the  most 
suitable  expression  of  spiritual  individuality.  The  development 
of  philology  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  cannot  be 
understood  without  this  basic  supposition  according  to  which 
language  is  represented  as  the  key  to  the  most  essential  charac- 
teristics of  a  people  and  its  culture.  A  people  not  only  transmits 
the  store  of  all  its  memories  through  the  vocabulary  of  its  lan- 
guage, but  in  syntax,  word  sound  and  rhythm  it  finds  the  most 
faithful  expression  of  its  temperament  and  general  emotional  life. 
The  rare  cases  wherein  a  people  has  retained  its  individuality 
despite  the  loss  of  its  language  do  not  disprove  the  conviction  of 
a  people  or  national  group  that  they  are  defending  in  language 
the  very  cornerstone  of  their  national  existence. 

Max  Hildebert  Boehm 

From  "  Good  Diction  " 

If  an  actor  speaks  particularly  well,  and  knows  it,  he  should 
at  any  rate  conceal  from  his  audience  the  fact  that  he  does  know 
it.  Indeed,  it  is  part  of  his  art  to  render  them,  if  possible,  en- 
tirely unconscious  of  it.  There  are  actors  of  whom  we  say,  "He 
has  a  beautiful  voice,  but  he  is  always  listening  to  it."  That 
means  that  he  is  not  only  conscious  of  this  superior  quality,  but 
wishes  the  audience  to  be  aware  of  it  also.  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  great  mistake  for  an  actor  ever  to  appear  to  rise  superior  to  his 
audience.  Such  an  attitude  annoys  them  and  distracts  their 
attention  from  the  subject  matter. 

George  Arliss 

From  "  New  Voices  "  ^ 

Life  has  its  limitations.  I  must  be  what  I  am,  one  person  with 
one  person's  experience.  But  through  poetry  I  can  have  a  share 
in  the  lives  and  adventures  of  others.  I  can  travel  on  roads  that 
my  feet  have  never  touched,  visit  in  houses  that  I  have  never 
entered,  share  hopes  and  dreams  and  conquests  that  have  never 
been  mine.     Poetry  can  be  for  me  the  fishing  trip  that  I  was 

*  By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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never  able  to  take,  the  great  city  that  I  have  not  seen,  the  per- 
sonalities that  I  have  not  fathomed,  the  banquets  to  which  I 
have  not  been  invited,  the  prizes  that  I  did  not  win,  the  achieve- 
ment that  was  beyond  my  reach.  It  can  be  even  the  love  that  I 
have  not  known.  Through  poetry  I  shall  share  the  life  of  my 
own  times,  of  all  times ;  I  shall  know  the  soul  of  all  men  and  my 
own  soul. 

Marguerite  Wilkinson 

The  Power  of  Speech 

He  who  speaks  honestly  needs  not  care,  though  his  words  be 
preserved  to  remotest  time.  The  dishonest  speaker,  he  who  does 
not  purposely,  and  with  sincere  heart,  utter  truth,  and  truth 
alone,  —  is  among  the  most  indisputable  malefactors  in  the 
Criminal  calendar. 

Wise,  was  that  old  proverb  :  Watch  thy  tongue ;  out  of  it  are 
the  issues  of  life.  Man  is  properly  an  incarnated  word  ;  the  word 
that  he  speaks  is  the  man  himself  .  .  .  was  the  tongue  suspended 
there  that  it  might  tell  truly  what  we  had  seen,  and  make  man 
the  soul's  brother  of  man ;  or  only  that  it  might  utter  vain 
sounds,  —  soul-confusing,  and  so  divide  man,  as  by  enchanted 
walls  of  darkness,  from  union  with  man  ? 

Thou  that  wearest  that  cunning  heaven-made  organ,  a  tongue, 
think  well  of  this.  Speak  not,  I  passionately  entreat  thee,  till 
thou  have  other  than  mad-making  sounds  to  emit,  —  Hold  thy 
tongue  till  some  meaning  lie  behind  to  set  it  wagging. 

"  Essay  on  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson",  Carlyle 

Some  Questions  for  Discussion  Periods 

1.  ''Poetry  goes  deep  into  human  emotions."  Prove  this  through 
reference  to  two  choices  for  class  work  this  term. 

2.  "Poetry  should  be  shared."  Give  two  reasons  and  refer  to 
work  prepared  for  class  rendering. 

3.  "A  poem  is  never  a  poem  until  it  is  read  aloud."  If  this  be 
true,  list  five  obligations  of  the  reader. 

4.  Explain  any  two  ways  in  which  your  experience  may  be  broad- 
ened through  oral  work. 
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5.  From  some  remembered  lines  illustrate  the  effective  use  of 
inflections  in  interpretation. 

6.  Indicate  four  distinct  values  in  learning  to  listen. 

7.  Give  two  directions  about  introductory  words. 

8.  Make  five  significant  statements  about  "vocal  values"  in  inter- 
pretation. 

9.  (a)  Write  phonetically  five  words  to  which  attention  has  been 
called  this  term  in  oral  interpretation  work. 

(b)  Write  phonetically  three  sounds  that  some  members  of  the  class 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  incorrectly.  Prescribe  the  cure  in  each 
case. 

10.  Make  three  statements  about  sound  waves  to  prove  that  they 
are  of  vital  consideration  in  interpretation. 

11.  "Respect  your  statement." 
Relate  the  above  to  the  following : 

a.  Thinking 

b.  Use  of  voice 

c.  Use  of  language 

12.  Whitman's  poem,  "Miracles",  is  going  to  be  given  to  some 
students  who  have  never  heard  it  before.  Write  an  introduction  under 
these  conditions. 

13.  Explain  a  specific  difference  between  the  interpretation  of  the 
following : 

a.  Soliloquy 

b.  Direct  appeal 

14.  Explain  and  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  the  following : 

"She  was  too  Hteral  in  her  interpretation." 

15.  (a)  Explain  the  difference  between  an  effective  pause  and  a 
mere  stop. 

(b)  Illustrate  from  your  repertory  three  instances  of  the  use  of  the 
pause  and  explain  briefly. 

16.  List  five  significant  ideas  that  you  have  gotten  from  any  of  the 
poets  studied  this  term. 

17.  Quote  about  five  lines  from  poems  that  express  the  following: 

a.  Personal  rebellion 

b.  Joyous  abandon 

c.  Social  protest 

d.  Love  of  nature 

18.  Discuss  briefly  five  ways  in  which  a  speaker  may  become  objec- 
tive to  his  audience. 

19.  Name  five  technical  matters  which  have  interfered  this  term 
with  some  students'  adequate  transfer  of  thought  and  feehng. 
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20.   a.   List  three  obligations  that  a  speaker  owes  to  his  audience. 

h.  Discuss  any  voice  or  speech  problems  that  have  been  evidenced 
in  the  interpretation  work  of  any  individuals,  and  show  how  they 
could  be  met. 

c.  List  three  reasons  why  modern  poetry  especially  lends  itself  to 
oral  interpretation. 

d.  Show  how  the  oral  interpretation  of  prose  may  be  a  means  of 
clarifying  thought  for  both  the  speaker  and  the  listener. 

e.  List  five  reasons  for  the  study  of  oral  interpretation  that  have  a 
bearing  on  your  life. 

Students  may  find  in  the  books  listed  below  valuable  material 
for  study  and  oral  interpretation. 

REFERENCE  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS 

"The  Winged  Horse  Anthology",  Auslander  and  Hill 
"The  Oral  Study  of  Literature",  Algernon  Tassin 
"The  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature",  Lee  E.  Bassett 
"The  Art  of  Interpretative  Speech",  Woolbert  and  Nelson 
"The  Enjoyment  of  Poetry",  Max  Eastman 

PROSE,  POETRY,  AND  DRAMA 

"Literature  for  Oral  Interpretation",  Richard  D.  T.  Hollister 
"Interpretative  Selections  for  High  Schools",  Maud  M.  Babcock 
"Prose  and  Verse  for  Speaking  and  Reading",  W.  Palmer  Smith 
"Prose,  Poetry,  and  Drama  for  Oral  Interpretation",  William  J. 
Farmer 

PROSE 

"Essays  of  Today",  Rose  A.  Witham 

"Essays  for  Discussion",  Anita  E.  Forbes 

"Famihar  Essays  of  Today",  Benjamin  Heydrick 

"  Sesame  and  Lilies",  John  Riiskin 

"Portraits  and  PersonaHties",  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Edited  by  Mabel  A 
Bessey 

"Literary  By-Paths",  Compiled  by  Bessey  and  Ryan 

"The  Americanism  of  Theodore  Roosevelt"  (Selections  from  his  writ- 
ings), By  Hermann  Hagedorn,  Edited  by  John  A.  Lester 

"Modern  Essays  of  Various  Types",  Edited  by  Charles  A.  Cockayne 

"Story  Essays",  Edited  by  McClay  and  Judson 

"Abe  Lincoln  Grows  Up",  Carl  Sandburg 
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POETRY 

^'Verse  oi  0\ir'Da,y^\  Margery  Garden  and  Marie  B.  King 

"Yesterday  and  Today",  Louis  Untermeyer 

"Second  Book  of  Modern  Verse",  /.  B.  Rittenhouse 

"Readings  from  the  New  Poets",  W.  W.  Ellsworth 

"Modern  American  and  British  Poetry",  Louis  Untermeyer 

"Off  to  Arcady",  Max  J.  Herzberg 

"Contemporary  Verse",  Merrill  and  Sprague 

" Modern 'Lyric 'Poetry^',  Herbert  Bates  _^ 

"Contemporary  Poetry",  Marguerite  Wilkinson 

"New  Voices",  Marguerite  Wilkinson 

"Poems  of  Youth",  W.  R.  Benet 

"Selections  from  Sidney  Lanier"  (Verse  and  Prose),  Henry  W.  Lanier 

"Modern  American  Poetry",  Louis  Untermeyer 

"High  Tide"  (Selected  poems),  Mrs.  Waldo  Richards 

"This  Singing  World",  Louis  Untermeyer 

"Glad  of  Earth",  Clement  Wood 

"American  Poetry",  A.  B.  DeMille 

"Western  Verse  and  Poetry",  Rufus  A.  Coleman 

"The  Collected  Poems  of  Rupert  Brooke" 

"Collected  Poems",  Alfred  Noyes 

"Poems  of  Today",  Alice  C.  Cooper 

"Poems  for  Enjoyment",  Elias  Lieberman 

"Recent  Poetry",  Roy  L.  French 

"Poems  of  the  War  and  the  Peace",  Sterling  A.  Leonard 

"Poetry  of  Today",  Mikels  and  Shoup 

"Representative  British  Poetry",  Edited  by  Rowena  K.  Keyes 

"Poems  in  Praise  of  Practically  Nothing",  Samuel  Hofenstein 


STUDY   UNIT   LXVIII 

DRAMATIC   INTERPRETATION  AND   PLAY 
PRODUCTION 


Dramatic  interpretation  goes  beyond  oral  interpretation  in 
giving  the  thought  or  picture  to  the  audience.  Oral  interpreta- 
tion suggests.  Dramatic  interpretation  actually  reveals.  One 
may  read  aloud  a  speech  of  Shylock  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" 
and  suggest  the  character  through  tone  of  voice,  speech  and, 
possibly,  gesture.  The  listener  may  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  lines,  sense  their  mood,  and  through  the  reader's  appeal  to 
the  imagination  see  the  character.  He  will,  however,  be  in  some 
degree  aware  of  the  reader.  A  dramatic  presentation  of  the 
same  lines  requires  that  the  interpreter  completely  conceal  his 
own  personality  and  through  voice,  speech,  gesture,  bodily  action, 
and  often  by  special  costuming  and  make-up  cause  the  audience 
to  see  and  to  hear  Shylock.  Dramatic  interpretation  is  appro- 
priate only  to  dramatic  literature,  which  is  a  type  of  writing  that 
portrays  life  and  character,  or  to  a  series  of  related  events  intended 
to  be  performed  on  a  stage.  It  involves  an  action  of  the  human 
will,  some  play  of  the  emotions,  a  clash  of  interests,  joy,  struggle, 
fear,  pathos. 

Dramatic  interpretation  requires  a  complete  functioning  and 
an  artistic  revealing  of  the  imagination.  The  actor  must  see  the 
character  in  all  of  its  associations  in  order  adequately  to  reveal  it. 
But  he  must  also  know  how  every  attempt  of  his  for  revelation  is 
going  to  affect  the  mind  of  the  audience.  An  actor  cannot  always 
be  true  to  life.  Stage  conditions  often  make  it  necessary  for  him 
to  behave  contrary  to  a  life  situation  in  order  that  the  picture  may 
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appear  true  to  life  to  the  audience.  A  stage  whisper  must  be 
given  so  that  the  many  hundreds  listening  can  hear  it.  In  the 
play  it  may  be  intended  to  appear  as  if  only  one  person  heard  it. 
A  bit  of  casual  conversation  must  often  be  exaggerated  vocally 
by  the  actor  in  order  to  seem  to  the  audience  what  the  dramatist 
intended  it  to  be.  In  a  certain  life  situation  a  person  may  use 
his  right  hand,  whereas  on  the  stage  the  use  of  the  left  hand  would 
be  preferable.  The  actors  on  a  stage  are  always  expected  to  give 
the  audience  an  opportunity  to  see  their  facial  expression  even 
though  this  entails  doing  something  contrary  to  what  one  would 
ordinarily  do  in  real  life.  The  stage  room  itself  is  not  a  conven- 
tional room.  It  has  only  three  sides.  Often,  however,  the  actor 
makes  it  appear  to  the  audience  that  the  fourth  side  is  actually 
there.  He  may  pretend  to  be  looking  out  a  window  or  down  a 
road.  The  actor,  in  many  ways,  must  play  a  game  of  pretense 
and  he  must  know  as  an  artist  what  effect  is  being  produced. 
The  weaver  may  weave  on  the  wrong  side  of  his  cloth  or  fabric 
but  he  works  always  for  the  effect  on  the  right  side.  The  painter 
may  apply  his  paints  to  his  canvas  so  that  at  close  range  it  appears 
to  be  an  indiscriminate  mass.  A  few  feet  away  it  stands  out  as 
a  beautiful  scene.  The  art  of  the  actor  similarly  demands  that 
the  performer  have  a  complete  understanding  of  effects  to  be 
produced  and  the  skilled  technique  to  produce  them. 

The  skilled  technique  of  the  actor  brings  into  play  all  manner 
of  adjustment  in  voice  use,  speech,  and  bodily  action.  For 
students  who  are  starting  dramatic  work  there  should  be  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  study  units  on  voice,  speech,  bodily 
action,  and  all  types  of  speaking  are  of  inestimable  value  as  prepa- 
ration. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  actor  not  only  needs  to 
know  and  practise  the  best  standards  of  expression  but  he  must 
also  be  able  to  make  any  adjustments  necessary  to  picture  the 
human  types  that  the  dramatist  has  given  him.  Is  the  character 
cultured  and  educated  or  is  he  from  the  lower  walks  of  life  ?  Is 
he  city  or  country  bred?  Is  his  general  tempo  slow  or  fast? 
The  actor  must  answer  many  questions  before  his  analysis  of  the 
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character  is  clear.  Effective  acting  requires  that  he  purpose- 
fully adjust  his  voice,  speech,  and  action  so  as  to  picture  faithfully 
the  result  of  his  analysis. 

Dramatic  interpretation  is  not  here  suggested  for  the  training 
of  professional  actors.  It  is  rather  as  an  activity  of  far-reaching 
effects.  It  may  train  one  in  the  best  standards  of  speaking  and 
of  behavior  and  also  in  sympathy  and  understanding  of  life.  The 
actor  must  know  people,  their  reactions,  and  their  manner  of 
expressing  themselves.  In  becoming  familiar  with  them  he  learns 
to  evaluate  them.  He  consciously  portrays  and  because  he  is 
aware  of  what  he  is  doing  he  may  take  unto  himself  what  is  good 
and  avoid  what  he  dislikes.  Note  that  the  unpleasant  character 
in  real  life  is  usually  unaware  of  his  shortcomings.  The  actor 
must  put  himself  in  another's  place.  The  necessity  to  picture 
people  one  has  seldom  or  never  met,  or  scenes  which  one  has 
never  visited,  or  emotions  which  one  has  never  felt,  gives  wide 
range  for  the  use  of  imagination  and  broadens  one's  own  first- 
hand experience  of  life.  The  timid  student  may  rule  out  self- 
consciousness  by  acting  a  part  that  gives  him  opportunity  to  be 
free  and  expressive.  He  who  usually  leads  may  have  the  experi- 
ence of  following.  The  merry  students  may  be  called  on  to  show 
emotions  that  they  have  never  before  experienced.  The  sad  or 
overserious  ones  may  sense  a  joy  in  picturing  the  bright  side  of 
life.  One  should  be  richer  in  human  understanding  through 
dramatic  work.  It  has  been  said  that  stage  folk  are  the  most 
tolerant  in  the  world.  Perhaps  the  reason  lies  in  the  direction  of 
their  study ;  their  tolerance  is  born  of  their  understanding  of 
people.  Students  of  dramatic  expression  should  realize  that 
every  effort  toward  a  faithful  portrayal  of  characters  and  scenes 
is  a  step  in  the  better  understanding  of  life  and  of  human 
expression. 

A  true  characterization  is  the  result  of  a  great  creative  effort. 
Mind  and  body  must  go  into  the  achievement.  We  will  now 
consider  the  use  of  each  as  they  apply  to  dramatic  interpretation. 
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When  you  undertake  to  act  a  part  in  a  play  you  should  care- 
fully study  it  in  relation  to  the  whole  play  and  to  the  special 
scenes  in  which  the  character  appears.  The  lines,  the  indicated 
action,  and  what  others  say  of  the  character  may  assist  in  this 
study.  Dig  deep  into  the  meaning  of  the  lines.  Realize  that 
you  cannot  adequately  interpret  a  part  which  you  do  not  under- 
stand. Understanding  of  lines  involves  not  only  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  thought  but  also  of  the  feeling  or  emotion  in  back  of 
every  thought.  The  mood  of  the  character,  the  purpose  of  the 
action  to  be  portrayed,  and  the  nature  of  the  character's  reaction 
to  everything  that  takes  place  must  all  be  understood  by  the 
actor.  He  must  also  study  the  directed  action.  He  must  be 
sure  that  his  interpretation  of  it  is  true  to  life  and  a  normal  accom- 
paniment or  a  result  of  the  thought  or  mood  of  the  character. 
Determine  early  the  nature  of  the  part.  Is  it  young,  old,  or 
middle-aged?  What  is  its  nationality?  What  is  its  human 
type  ?  Try  to  study  it  in  real  life  and  to  note  its  characteristics. 
Be  sure  that  you  know  the  significance  of  your  part  in  the  play 
and  its  relation  to  the  other  characters.  Decide  whether  it  is  a 
subordinate  or  a  leading  part,  whether  it  is  brought  in  for  relief 
or  for  background,  or  whether  it  ever  has  the  chief  interest  on  the 
stage.  Is  its  relation  to  the  plot  important  and  does  it  contribute 
to  the  climax?  If  critical  material  on  the  part  is  available,  be 
sure  that  you  consult  it.  Discuss  the  character  with  someone 
who  may  offer  good  suggestions  on  its  interpretation. 

ACTING   OF    THE    PART 

The  mental,  the  emotional,  and  the  physical  must  join  in  the 
complete  expression  of  the  part.  They  must  work  in  a  unified 
way  as  a  result  of  the  actor's  surrender  of  himself  to  the  interpre- 
tation. Voice,  speech,  facial  expression,  gesture,  and  action  must 
serve  to  keep  the  actor  ''in  character."  Therefore,  these  must 
be  made  matters  of  special  consideration. 


Both  illustrations  by  Vandamm  Studio 

Katharine  Cornell  as  Saint  Joan,  John  Gielgud  as  Hamlet 
Mind  and  Body  in  the  Part 
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Voice  quality  must  be  adjusted.  Does  the  character  speak 
with  a  pleasant  or  an  unpleasant  voice  ?  Is  it  full  and  resonant  ? 
Is  it  discordant?  Is  it  a  whine?  The  voice  of  the  actor  must 
reveal  the  character  in  all  of  his  moods.  It  must  be  in  every 
way  responsive. 

Volume  of  voice  to  be  used  must  be  determined  not  only  by 
the  nature  of  the  part  but  also  by  the  needs  of  the  audience  and 
other  acoustical  conditions.  Is  the  character  a  gentle  person? 
If  so,  moderately  small  volume  will  best  picture  him.  Is  he 
hearty  and  robust?  Then  let  the  volume  of  voice  of  the  actor 
reveal  his  nature.  All  degrees  of  volume  must  be  at  the  service 
of  the  actor  who  hopes  to  have  any  scope  in  his  character  por- 
trayals. It  is  important,  of  course,  that  the  audience  hear  all 
that  is  said  on  a  stage.  It  has  been  elsewhere  stated  in  this  unit 
that  this  need  may  necessitate  exaggerated  volume.  Great  care 
must  be  observed  by  the  actor  that  in  this  effort  he  does  not  step 
out  of  character.  Truthful  interpretation  of  each  character 
must  be  kept  for  the  effect  on  the  audience  and  also  for  the 
actor's  relation  to  his  fellow  actors  on  the  stage.  (See  Study 
Units  VIII,  IX,  X.) 

Volume  of  voice  alone  will  not  make  for  clarity.  Lines  must 
be  carefully  spoken.  They  must  also  be  directed  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  scene.  Pronunciation  and  speech  patterns  must 
conform  to  the  type  of  character  to  be  presented.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  the  actor  be  familiar  with  speech  standards  in 
general  and  equipped  to  indicate  departures  from  them  for 
character  work.  It  is  well  for  him  to  know  something  of  local 
speech  patterns  and  of  the  difference  between  formal  and  informal 
speaking.     (See  Study  Units  XV,  XVI,  LII,  LVII.) 

Facial  expression,  gesture  and  action  play  important  parts  in 
the  actor's  role.  They  reinforce  the  spoken  lines  and  they  often 
speak  louder  than  words  in  picturing  the  reaction  of  the  character 
to  the  speech  and  actions  of  others.  The  ability  to  change  facial 
expression  to  suit  a  given  character  is  a  requisite  to  acting. 
Make-up  alone  is  not  enough.  Often  the  transformation  may  be 
made  without  the  aid  of  any  make-up.     "Care  with  gestures" 
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is  good  advice.  Use  only  those  that  are  needed.  "Suit  the 
action  to  the  word  and  the  word  to  the  action."  Avoid  cross 
gestures.  If  you  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  stage  from  the 
actor's  standpoint,  it  will  probably  be  well  to  use  the  left  hand 
for  gestures  and  thus  avoid  the  awkward  picture  of  crossing  the 
body  with  the  right  hand.  Let  every  stage  action  be  purposeful 
and  avoid  any  action  that  is  not  needed  for  the  part.  Do  not 
walk  in  front  of  someone  unless  the  part  calls  for  this  crudity. 
Avoid  turning  your  back  to  your  audience  unless  the  realities  of 
the  scene  demand  it.  It  should  then  be  made  an  expressive 
action.  Foot  work  should  be  carefully  watched.  Feet  are  re- 
vealing when  the  actor  is  walking,  standing,  or  sitting.  Co- 
ordination of  movement,  correct  timing  of  action  and  gestures, 
and  freedom  and  beauty  in  bodily  expression  are  essential  forms 
of  physical  response  in  the  art  of  acting.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  good  acting  means  action  and  reaction.  The  response  to 
others  when  an  actor  is  not  speaking  is  an  important  part  of  his 
character  work.  The  failure  to  react  may  cause  the  scene  to  lack 
unity.     (See  Study  Unit  LV.) 

An  application  of  all  of  the  principles  of  speaking  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  actor's  art.  Every  thought  and  feeling  must  be 
given  its  vocal  and  time  value.  The  effective  use  of  pause  plays 
a  big  part  in  good  acting  and  definitely  affects  stage  atmosphere 
and  the  acting  of  others  in  the  scene. 

As  students  of  acting  you  are  urged  to  guard  against  being 
overemotional.  Let  your  audience  react  normally.  Avoid  be- 
coming merely  objective  to  them. 

Do  not  overplay  because  of  the  expressed  approval  of  the 
audience.     It  will  soon  weary  of  you  if  you  do. 

Never  do  anything  to  feature  yourself  unduly.  If  you  are 
background,  do  not  intrude.  Act  your  part  in  its  relation  to  the 
entire  scene  and  never  try  to  steal  the  scene  from  the  character 
for  whom  the  dramatist  intended  it. 

If  you  are  supposed  to  be  the  center  of  interest  in  a  scene,  be 
sure  that  you  sustain  it. 
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Pay  no  attention  to  distractions  on  or  off  stage.  Keep  in  your  part. 

Do  all  in  your  power  to  avoid  the  "stage  wait"  which  invari- 
ably makes  a  scene  drop  in  interest. 

In  all  dramatic  work  sincerity  to  life,  to  its  pictures  and  condi- 
tions, and  normal  reactions  in  voice,  speech,  and  action  are  prime 
requisites. 

As  a  piece  of  all-round  advice  to  the  student  of  acting  let  us 
consider  Hamlet's  oft-repeated  lines  to  the  actors  : 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly 
on  the  tongue ;  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your  players  do,  I 
had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too 
much  with  your  hand,  thus,  but  use  all  gently ;  for  in  the  very  torrent, 
tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  whirlwind  of  passion,  you  must  acquire 
and  beget  a  temperance,  that  may  give  it  smoothness.  O  !  it  offends 
me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion 
to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  who  for 
the  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb-shows 
and  noise:  I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'er-doing  Ter- 
magant ;  it  out-herods  Herod :  pray  you,  avoid  it. 

Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor : 
suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action ;  with  this  special 
observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature ;  for  any  thing 
so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing,  whose  end,  both  at  the 
first  and  now,  was  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ; 
to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very 
age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.  Now  this  overdone, 
or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make 
the  judicious  grieve ;  the  censure  of  which  one  must  in  your  allowance 
o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  O  !  there  be  players  that  I  have 
seen  play,  and  heard  others  praise,  and  that  highly,  not  to  speak  it 
profanely,  that,  neither  having  the  accent  of  Christians  nor  the  gait 
of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted  and  bellowed  that  I 
have  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made  men  and  not 
made  them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 

...  let  those  that  play  your  clowns  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down 
for  them ;  for  there  be  of  them  that  will  themselves  laugh,  to  set  on 
some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too,  though  in  the  mean- 
time some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be  then  to  be  considered; 
that's  villainous,  and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that 
uses  it. 

Before  undertaking  any  work  in  play  production  the  student 
is  asked  to  have  some  preliminary  practice  for  the  development 
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of  freedom  in  the  expression  of  thought  and  feeling  through 
bodily  action.  In  the  art  of  pantomime  all  communication  is 
made  without  the  aid  of  voice  or  speech.  The  appeal  is  to  the 
eye  only.  This  was  man's  earliest  form  of  expression.  Today 
facial  expression  and  physical  bodily  response  are  vital  accom- 
paniments of  voice  and  speech  and  precede  them.  Through  work 
in  pantomime  you  will  find  opportunity  to  free  the  body  and  the 
imagination  and  overcome  self-consciousness.  Through  variety  in 
selection  you  may  have  experience  in  studying  the  ways  in  which 
various  human  types  reveal  themselves  and  the  physical  mani- 
festations that  are  associated  with  varying  circumstances  and 
experiences.  In  working  out  your  pantomimes  make  sure  that 
you  give  the  complete  picture  to  the  onlookers.  You  may 
announce  the  subject  of  the  pantomime,  you  may  give  a  brief 
introduction  telling  of  its  origin  or  of  your  purpose,  or  you  may 
ask  the  audience  to  guess  the  full  story  after  the  pantomime  is 
over.  If  you  are  supposed  to  be  alone  in  the  scene,  be  sure  that 
you  make  evident  whatever  the  situation  calls  for.  If  others  are 
supposed  to  be  with  you,  give  attention  to  their  relative  posi- 
tions so  that  the  audience  will  not  be  confused. 

The  following  suggestions  are  given  with  the  hope  that  the 
student  will  work  out  others  of  his  own  choosing.  See  how  re- 
sourceful you  can  be  in  your  characterization  and  scene  work. 

PANTOMIMES   FOR   TYPES 

1.  An  aggressive  militant  person  who  is  arguing  with  a  group  of 
people  arranged  in  a  circle  in  front  of  him.  They  all  speak  in  turn  and 
he  responds.  He  indignantly  leaves  them  with  no  victories  won  and 
no  concessions  made  by  either  side. 

2.  A  timid  soul  who  is  trying  to  get  through  a  crowd  in  a  depart- 
ment store.  He  finally  reaches  his  counter,  makes  his  purchase,  and 
expresses  gratitude  to  the  salesgirl.  He  then  attempts  his  exit  through 
the  crowd  and  ultimately  emerges. 

3.  A  person  with  many  ills  who  enjoys  complaining  about  them. 
A  neighbor  is  calling.  Conversation  centers  on  a  recent  operation  with 
complaints  over  the  attendant  results. 

4.  A  joyous  and  appreciative  soul  who  is  standing  with  a  friend 
on  a  hill  overlooking  a  beautiful  expanse  of  country.     She  is  increas- 
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ingly  enthusiastic  over  the  air,  the  sky  effects,  the  valley  below,  the 
winding  stream  in  the  distance.  There  are  moments  of  ecstasy.  She 
is  reminded  of  the  time,  looks  at  her  watch,  and  slowly  and  reluctantly 
starts  down  the  narrow  path  of  the  hill. 

5.  A  discouraged  workman  who  has  hunted  in  vain  for  employ- 
ment. Someone  in  an  interview  is  trying  to  encourage  him  and  offers 
suggestions.  He  Hstens  to  each  one  with  interest  and  a  small  light  of 
hope  which  is  soon  replaced  by  despair  in  every  look  and  gesture  as 
he  realizes  that  they  have  all  been  tried  in  vain. 

6.  An  observing,  alert  person  watching  a  parade. 

7.  A  dictator  pose  in  an  address  to  a  large  audience. 

8.  A  scholarly  person  working  out  a  research  problem.  He  has  a 
microscope,  notebook  and  pencil.  He  meets  problems.  He  solves 
them.     He  records  his  findings. 

9.  A  thief  entering  a  window  of  a  house  at  night.  He  uses  a  small 
flash,  steps  very  quietly,  finds  the  jewelry  and  is  about  to  make  away 
with  it  when  the  call  comes :   "Hands  up  ! " 

10.  A  giggling  girl  in  a  high-school  classroom  recitation  who  tries 
not  to  be  seen  by  the  teacher. 

11.  A  surly  boy  who  is  being  disciplined  by  someone  in  authority. 

12.  A  supercilious  girl  listening  to  a  group  of  girls  talking.  She 
finally  walks  away. 

13.  A  friendly  person  being  welcomed  home  by  a  group  in  the  street 
of  his  own  town.  He  stops  as  he  meets  some.  He  bows  graciously  to 
others.  He  waves  to  someone  at  a  distance.  He  stoops  to  take  a 
little  girl's  hand.  He  listens  to  cordial  informal  remarks  from  the 
group  and  shows  his  appreciation.  He  leaves  them  with  much  waving 
of  hands,  etc. 

14.  a.  The  brisk  walk  of  youth. 
b.  The  slow  walk  of  old  age. 

15.  A  student  leader  trying  to  control  a  class. 

16.  An  embarrassed  mother  in  a  trolley  car  trying  to  make  a  child 
behave. 

17.  A  servile  person  receiving  a  number  of  guests. 

18.  A  restless  man  waiting  in  line  at  a  box  office. 

19.  A  woman  of  indecision  trying  to  select  some  material. 

20.  A  subtle  individual  sizing  up  the  remarks  of  others. 


PANTOMIMES   FOR  ACTION 

1.  A  man  fishing. 

2.  A  woman  in  a  crowded  subway  trying  to  hold  a  number  of 
bundles. 

3.  A  high-school  senior  receiving  an  award. 

4.  A  student  cramming  for  an  examination. 
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5.  A  woman  looking  over  a  menu  and  trying  to  decide  with  her 
friend  what  to  have  for  dinner. 

6.  A  woman  showing  her  garden  to  a  neighbor. 

7.  A  man  dodging  an  automobile. 

8.  A  girl  taking  a  golf  lesson. 

9.  A  boy  at  the  bat. 

10.  A  stranger  asking  directions. 

11.  A  new  driver  at  the  wheel. 

12.  A  newsboy  selling  papers. 

13.  Bassanio  choosing  the  casket  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice." 

14.  Silas  Marner  handling  his  gold. 

15.  The  receiving,  opening,  and  reading  of  a  letter  containing  bad 
news. 

16.  A  timid  person  getting  ready  to  dive  from  a  springboard  but 
finally  giving  up  the  attempt. 

17.  Ajman  digging  a  ditch  on  a  warm  day.  He  is  being  watched  by 
his  overseer. 

18.  A  statesman  seated  at  a  table  broadcasting  to  his  constituents. 
Notes  are  used. 

19.  A  student  trying  with  difficulty  to  write  a  composition. 

20.  A  man  serving  at  a  soda  fountain. 

21.  A  man  eating  alone  in  a  restaurant  and  observing  tactfully 
those  around  him  as  he  eats. 

22.  Tuning  in  on  a  radio  with  reactions  to  what  comes  over  the 
various  stations. 

23.  Receiving  a  telephone  message  that  brings  to  you  a  variety  of 
news. 

24.  A  man  entering  his  office  in  the  morning. 

25.  A  prosecuting  attorney  making  his  address  to  the  jury. 

26.  Being  in  the  first  line  of  a  crowd  that  is  pushed  back  by  a 
policeman. 

27.  Part  of  a  scene  from  Shakespeare. 

28.  The  action  in  a  recent  moving  picture  you  have  seen. 

29.  A  dancing  lesson. 

30.  A  tailor  cutting  out  a  suit  of  clothes. 

As  further  preliminary  for  the  work  in  dramatics,  you  are 
asked  to  add  voice  and  speech  to  your  dramatic  interpretations. 
Be  sure  that  through  your  introductions  you  acquaint  your  audi- 
ence with  the  stage  setting  and  what  led  up  to  the  speech,  scene 
or  poem.  The  suggestions  listed  below  are  merely  to  point  the 
way.  It  is  expected  that  the  student  will  find  other  available 
material  of  similar  nature. 
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1.  A  significant  speech  from  a  play  by  Shakespeare. 

2.  "My  Last  Duchess",  by  Robert  Browning. 

3.  Speech  of  Roberts  in  Act  II,  Scene  2  in  "Strife",  by  John 
Galsworthy. 

4.  Speech  of  Jones  in  Scene  5  of  "The  Emperor  Jones",  by 
Eugene  O'Neill. 

5.  Last  speech  of  Cyrano  in  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac",  by  Edmond 
Rostand. 

6.  "Gunga  Din",  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

7.  "Martin",  by  Joyce  Kilmer. 

8.  "The  House  with  Nobody  in  It",  by  Joyce  Kilmer. 

9.  "O  Captain  !   My  Captain  !",  by  Walt  Whitman. 

10.  Some  hnes  from  "Manfred",  by  Lord  Byron. 

11.  A  speech  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  "The  Rivals",  by  Sheridan. 

12.  "The  Barrel-Organ",  by  Alfred  Noyes. 

13.  A  short  scene  from  "The  Boy  Comes  Home",  by  A.  A.  Milne. 

14.  A  dialogue  from  "Dulcy",  by  Kaufman  and  Connelly. 

15.  A  speech  from  "Grumpy",  by  Hodges  and  Percyval. 

16.  A  conversation  between  Penrod  and  his  father  from  "Penrod", 
by  Booth  Tarkington. 

17.  A  scene  from  "Seventeen",  by  Booth  Tarkington. 

18.  A  dialogue  from  "Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife",  by 
Anatole  France. 

19.  The  banishment  scene  from  "As  You  Like  It",  by  Shakespeare. 

20.  The  tent  scene  from  "Julius  Caesar",  by  Shakespeare. 

PLAY   PRODUCTION 

The  actor  is  the  most  important  factor  in  play  production.  A 
worthy  medium,  however,  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  powers 
of  a  good  actor.  Given  good  actors  and  a  good  play  we  have  the 
two  essentials  for  a  dramatic  production.  Special  scenery,  light- 
ing effects,  stage  properties,  costuming  may  all  be  dispensed  with. 
The  latter  are  worthy  parts  of  the  art  of  play  production  but 
wonderful  dramatic  effects  may  be  produced  without  them. 
Consider,  in  this  respect,  Austin  Dobson's  tribute  to  the  acting  of 
Burbage : 

When  Burbage  played,  the  stage  was  bare 
Of  fount  and  temple,  tower  and  stair  : 
Two  backswords  eked  a  battle  out ; 
Two  supers  made  a  rabble  rout ; 
The  Throne  of  Denmark  was  a  chair ! 
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And  yet,  no  less  the  audience  there 
Thrilled  through  all  changes  of  Despair, 
Hope,  Anger,  Fear,  Delight,  and  Doubt 
When  Burbage  played  ! 

This  is  the  Actor's  gift ;  to  share 

All  moods,  all  passions,  nor  to  care 
One  whit  for  scene,  so  he  without 
Can  lead  men's  minds  the  round-about, 

Stirred  as  of  old  those  hearers  were 
When  Burbage  played  ! 

Students  who  undertake  to  produce  a  play  must  give  special 
attention  to  the  two  essential  elements  in  order  to  make  the 
dramatic  experience  a  valuable  one.  We  have  given  a  few  hints 
and  suggestions  on  acting  and  we  will  now  consider  some  things 
that  will  help  in  the  wise  choice  of  material.  Since  the  dramatist 
has  pictured  all  phases  of  life  we  find  plays  falling  into  special 
types. 

The  tragedy  is  the  play  that  makes  the  strongest  appeal  because 
it  deals  with  the  deepest  experiences  of  life.  It  usually  presents 
a  problem  for  the  leading  character  or  characters  that  deals  with 
ambition,  jealousy,  and  love,  which  he  is  unable  to  solve  because 
of  some  controlling  passion  or  limitation.  It  usually  ends  in 
catastrophe,  frustration,  or  death.  It  is  a  form  of  dramatic 
writing  that  requires  literary  skill  and  human  understanding. 
It  lives  longest  in  literature  because  it  has  a  universal  appeal. 
Tragedies  have  long  outlived  comedies  of  the  same  period.  This 
may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  dramatist  is  called  upon 
to  present  in  a  tragedy  a  deep  problem  for  man's  solution. 

The  comedy  may  also  offer  conflicts  for  the  main  characters 
but  the  outcome  is  always  successful.  Comedy  calls  for  spar- 
kling dialogue  and  the  interest  is  centered  in  the  situation  and  its 
unraveling  rather  than  in  the  human  problem.  Comedies  have 
humor  due  to  oddities  of  character  or  situation.  There  are 
satirical  comedies  that  deal  with  people,  situations,  or  the  times. 
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The  social  comedy  deals  with  people  in  their  social  relationships. 
The  sentimental  comedy  has  an  excess  of  sentiment  or  emotion. 
The  appeal  of  comedy  is  not  as  universal  as  is  that  of  tragedy 
because  the  enjoyment  of  it  depends  upon  the  education,  the 
experience,  or  the  temperament  of  the  onlooker. 

A  melodrama  is  a  sensational  comedy.  It  has  an  exaggerated 
appeal  to  the  emotions.  The  ending  is  always  happy  but  the 
audience  lives  through  anxious  moments  lest  it  may  not  be. 
The  mystery  play  is  a  kind  of  melodrama. 

The  farce  is  a  form  of  light,  humorous,  dramatic  writing  which 
aims  solely  to  entertain.  It  is  often  satirical  in  nature.  Its 
happenings  are  intentionally  exaggerated  to  the  point  of  ab- 
surdity. 

A  fantasy  is  a  play  of  make-believe.  It  is,  in  essence,  a  fairy 
story. 

The  harlequinade  is  always  the  love  story  of  Pierrot  and  Pier- 
rette or  Columbine.  Its  other  stock  characters  are  Harlequin, 
who  always  tries  to  win  Pierrette ;  Buffoon,  the  clown ;  Panta- 
loon, the  absurd  father ;  and  Punchinello,  or  Punch,  who  takes 
all  the  hard  knocks.  The  harlequinade  is  not  limited  in  time  or 
place.     Its  appeal  is  general. 

The  terms  "folk  play"  and  "problem  play"  are  differently 
descriptive  from  those  just  listed.  They  may  both  be  included 
in  some  of  the  above.  The  folk  play  shows  the  people  of  a 
special  locality  or  section.  It  reveals  their  customs,  points  of 
view,  and  ways  of  living.  The  problem  play  presents  a  situation 
or  a  condition  m  the  lives  of  people  that  calls  for  constructive 
treatment. 

There  are  three  styles  of  dramatic  writing  or  types  of  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  a  play.  Realistic  writing  is  almost  a 
photographic  picture  which  aims  to  make  the  audience  see  things 
as  they  actually  are.  Unpleasant  things  are  not  glossed  over. 
They  are  pictured  in  a  lifelike  way.  The  true  picture  is  given 
in  all  of  its  details.  In  strong  contrast  to  this  there  is  the 
romantic  treatment.     In  this  the  picture  of  life  is  a  glowing  one, 
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full  of  the  unusual  or  the  adventurous.  In  the  symbolic  drama 
the  characters,  and  sometimes  the  scenery,  represent  abstract  ideas. 
Different  types  of  plays  and  different  treatment  of  subject 
matter  by  the  dramatist  are  expressive  of  the  variety  in  life,  of 
man's  changing  moods,  conditions,  and  experiences.  Drama 
accordingly  has  in  its  scope  the  serious,  the  tragic,  the  sad,  the 
merry,  the  ridiculous.  In  play  production  the  student  should 
purposefully  choose  his  material.  This  effort  usually  leads  to 
the  reading  of  many  plays  before  a  decision  can  be  reached. 
Extensive  reading  should  not  be  neglected  because  one  of  the 
objectives  in  the  work  is  the  study  of  the  drama  and  familiarity 
with  many  plays  of  the  best  authors.  Make  sure  that  the  play 
that  you  choose  is  well  written  and  true  to  a  life  situation.  Do 
not  waste  your  time  and  effort  on  unworthy  material.  A  good 
play  always  helps  the  actor  because  it  gives  him  situations  and 
characters  that  he  can  make  convincing.  In  it  there  is  always 
room  for  interesting  study. 

Students  about  to  select  a  play  for  production  should  carefully  weigh 
the  conditions  under  which  the  play  is  to  be  produced.  As  a  guide  to 
your  choices,  give  thoughtful  answers  to  the  following : 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  in  production? 
a.   Is  it  to  entertain  the  audience  ? 

h.  Is  it  to  enjoy  good  theater? 

c.  Is  it  to  make  money  ? 

d.  Is  it  to  depict  some  particular  phase  of  life  ? 

2.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  audience? 

a.  Is  it  mature  or  immature  ? 

b.  Is  it  informed  or  uninformed  ? 

c.  Is  it  conservative?  radical?   sophisticated? 

d.  Will  it  listen  to  tragedy  ? 

e.  Do  conditions  demand  comedy?  Does  the  audience  need  to 
laugh  ? 

3.  What  are  the  problems  in  casting  the  play? 

a.   Have  you  the  requisite  number  of  actors  for  the  parts  ? 

h.   Have  you  students  who  are  physically  adapted  to  the  parts  ? 

c.  Have  you  material  that  can  measure  up  to  the  mental  and  emo- 
tional requirements  of  the  parts? 

d.  Does  your  possible  cast  have  the  necessary  qualifications  in  voice 
and  speech  ? 

e.  Can  your  cast  do  the  necessary  character  work  ? 
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4.  What  problems  in  staging  does  the  play  present  ? 

a.  Is  the  staging  easy  to  work  out? 

b.  What  stage  treatment  is  required  ? 

c.  If  the  staging  is  difficult,  is  the  play  worth  the  effort  ? 

d.  Have  you  time  and  stage  hands  to  accomplish  the  desired  stage 
effects  ? 

e.  Have  you  the  needed  stage  lighting  equipment? 
/.   Have  you  a  stage  curtain  ? 

g.   Are  the  necessary  stage  properties  available  ? 

5.  Are  there  any  problems  of  costuming? 

a.  Are  period  costumes  needed? 

b.  Are  the  costumes  available  ? 

c.  Will  the  cost  of  costumes  be  in  keeping  with  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion? 

6.  Can  you  secure  the  required  off-stage  effects  ? 

7.  Are  copies  of  the  play  easily  obtainable? 

8.  Is  there  a  royalty?  If  so,  is  the  expense  excessive  for  your 
purposes  ? 

PLAY   MANAGEMENT 

In  working  out  your  production  it  is  well  to  elect  a  number  of 
student  directors  for  your  group  efforts.  Their  selection  will 
determine  to  a  large  extent  the  success  of  your  performances  and 
the  value  that  you  get  from  them.  Consider,  therefore,  the 
following : 

Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Good  Director 

1.  He  should  make  sure  of  the  purpose  of  the  play  and  bring 
all  forces  together  for  its  accomplishment, 

2.  He  must  realize  that  he  is  a  guide  and  that  actors,  audi- 
ence, stagehands,  managers  of  properties,  lighting  effects,  and 
costumes  are  all  parts  of  the  performance. 

3.  He  should  see  that  all  necessary  committees  are  formed. 

4.  He  should  plan  time  and  place  of  rehearsals  and  insist 
upon  promptness. 

5.  He  must  decide  on  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  play 
and  see  that  all  actors  and  all  otherwise  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion work  together  for  it. 

6.  He  should  work  for  smoothness  in  the  performance,  and 
for  freedom  from  any  distractions. 
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7.  He  should  insist  upon  good  timing  in  the  picking  up  of  cues. 

8.  He  should  watch  the  progress  of  the  play  and  try  to  avoid 
the  last-minute  rush. 

9.  The  director  should  be  a  leader  who  can  use  good  judgment 
and  tact  in  working  with  his  group. 

10.  He,  himself,  should  have  had  experience  in  acting. 

11.  He  should  be  imaginative  and  resourceful. 

12.  He  should  be  both  practical  and  artistic. 

13.  His  opinions  and  directions  should  carry  weight. 

A  stage  manager  and  a  dependable  stage  crew  should  be 
appointed.  They  should  have  charge  of  carrying  out  the  plans 
for  the  stage  effects.  Scenery,  stage  furniture,  and  stage  prop- 
erties should  be  under  their  management.  A  good  carpenter  and 
an  experienced  electrician  should  be  part  of  the  crew.  The  cur- 
tain pulling  should  be  handled  by  one  of  these  stagehands. 

A  costume  committee  should  make  a  study  of  the  costumes 
appropriate  to  the  play.  They  should  consider  time,  place,  the 
age  of  the  characters,  their  station  in  life,  the  occasion,  color 
scheme  in  relation  to  background  and  expense.  If  necessary, 
they  should  consult  books  on  period  costuming.  They  should 
know  the  effect  of  stage  lighting  on  the  color  of  costumes.  They 
should  confer  with  the  cast  and  see  that  the  approved  costumes 
are  ready  well  in  advance  of  the  performance. 

A  make-up  committee  should  study  the  needed  character  effects 
and  plan  for  the  make-ups.  Sketches  will  assist  greatly.  This 
work  may  be  in  the  hands  of  a  professional  make-up  man  for  the 
final  performance  or  it  may  be  entirely  done  by  students. 

A  personal  property  committee  may  be  needed  to  secure  and 
check  on  items  or  materials  needed  by  the  individual  actors. 

A  business  committee  should  be  selected  with  care.  Its  mem- 
bers should  be  prompt,  accurate,  and  of  executive  ability.  This 
group  should  have  charge  of  the  printing  of  tickets  and  programs, 
sale  of  tickets,  box  office,  and  advertising.  They  should  keep 
accurate  accounts  and  submit  a  report  to  the  proper  authorities 
after  the  performance. 
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STAGE   GROUPING 

A  well -produced  play  must  have  the  stage  balanced.  Artistic 
grouping  should  be  insisted  upon.  Entrances  and  exits  should 
be  anticipated  and  adjustments  of  actors  should  be  made  accord- 
ingly. The  actor  who  holds  the  center  of  interest  should  have 
the  place  of  prominence  or  should  be  otherwise  featured.  Stu- 
dents should  guard  against  obscuring  their  fellow  actors  or  any 
bit  of  stage  work  from  the  view  of  any  part  of  the  audience. 

STAGE   SETTINGS 

Students  are  urged  to  have  simplicity  in  their  stage  sets.  A 
plan  should  be  drawn  which  indicates  the  various  acts  and  scenes. 
From  this  the  stagehands  may  build  the  scene.  The  plan  should 
conform  to  the  needs  of  the  play  in  the  matter  of  exits  and 
entrances,  windows,  stairs,  etc.  All  required  furniture  and  other 
stage  properties  should  be  definitely  placed.  In  stage  design  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  nature  and  color  of  background, 
and  choice  and  arrangement  of  furniture  and  other  equipment  in 
relation  to  it.  Whatever  in  the  scene  is  to  be  a  focus  of  interest 
should  be  made  a  point  of  attention  through  position  or  color. 
Everything  should  be  arranged  with  stage  proportions  in  mind. 
Stage  balance  should  be  observed.  Color  schemes  should  be  con- 
sidered for  unity  and  for  emphasis.  The  effect  of  light  on  color 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  All  stage  materials  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the  effect  is  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  play. 

STAGE   LIGHTING 

The  lighting  effects  must  be  limited  to  your  equipment.  If 
there  are  footlights  and  electric  outlets  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter 
to  bring  in  the  use  of  floodlights,  spotlights,  borders  and  strips 
of  lights  that  can  be  variously  used.  Colored  gelatine  sheets 
may  be  used  with  fine  effect.  These  should  be  held  in  light- 
weight wooden  frames.  Dimmers  will  be  of  great  value  in  light 
control.  Lighting  may  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  stage 
picture  and  in  appealing  to  the  imagination  of  the  audience.     A 
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light  plan  should  be  made  for  the  electrician.  In  working  out 
the  plan  the  points  of  emphasis  should  be  again  considered,  as 
should  the  time  of  day  and  the  mood  of  the  scene.  The  effect 
of  amber  and  other  colored  lights  upon  the  color  of  the  scenery 
and  of  the  costumes  should  be  a  matter  of  experiment. 


Vandamm  Studio 

A  Study  in  Stage  Lighting 
"Richard  // ",  with  Maurice  Evans  in  the  leading  role 

The  committee  on  lighting  should  know  the  use  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Footlights  —  floor  lights  across  the  front  of  the  stage. 

2.  Border  lights  —  a  strip  of  lights  hung  from  right  to  left 
stage  back  of  the  teaser. 

3.  Floodlights  —  high -power  lights  enclosed  in  a  metal  hood 
that  is  at  the  top  of  a  portable  standard.  Gelatine  sheets  are 
used  in  these  for  flooding  large  stage  areas  with  colors. 

4.  Spotlights  —  high-power  lights  in  a  metal  container  pro- 
jected through  a  lens  which  may  be  variously  adjusted  and 
focused. 
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5.    Strips  —  lights  fastened  to  metal  strips  which  may  be 
adjusted  to  a  number  of  stage  uses. 

All  members  of  the  cast  and  stage  force  should  know  the  mean- 
ing of  stage  terms. 

TERMINOLOGY  FOR   THE   ACTOR 

1.  Cast  —  those  who  take  part. 

2.  Right  stage,  left  stage  —  actor's  right  or  left  as  he  faces  the 
audience. 

3.  Up  stage  —  the  part  away  from  the  audience. 

4.  Down  stage  —  the  part  of  the  stage  that  is  nearest  the  audience. 

5.  Off  left  or  off  right  —  out  of  sight  of  audience  on  actor's  left  or 
right. 

6.  Action  of  the  play  —  the  carrying  out  of  the  plot  of  the  play. 

7.  Stage  business  —  any  action  associated  with  character  work. 

8.  Cue  —  the  signal  for  lines  or  action  on  a  stage.     It  may  be  a 
word,  a  noise  on  or  off  stage,  or  some  stage  business. 

9.  Backstage  —  the  part  of  the  stage  not  seen  by  the  audience. 

TERMINOLOGY   FOR   THE    STAGE 

1 .  Proscenium  —  the  arched  opening  that  frames  the  stage. 

2.  Wings  —  the  side  entrances  that  are  masked  by  flats  or  the  flats 
themselves. 

3.  Apron  —  the  part  of  the  stage  between  the  footlights  and  the 
line  where  the  curtain  falls. 

4.  Battens  —  heavy  bars  of  wood  or  metal  used  for  holding  scen- 
ery.    The  latter  may  be  rolled  around  them. 

5.  Cyclorama  —  any  background  effect  that  covers  circularly  the 
entire  back  and  part  of  the  sides  of  the  stage. 

6.  Gridiron  —  the  apparatus  in  the  roof  of  the  stage  which  holds 
the  pulleys  and  ropes  for  the  scenery. 

7.  Flat  —  an  upright  wooden  frame  over  which  canvas  is  stretched 
to  form  part  of  the  scenery. 

8.  Backdrop  —  a  curtain  or  a  series  of  flats  which  extends  from 
end  to  end  of  backstage. 

9.  Backing  —  scenery  used  for  masking  purposes. 
ID.    Drops  —  curtains  that  hang  from  the  battens. 

11.  Borders  —  shallow  drops  hung  to  hide  the  top  of  the  scenery  or 
overhead  lights. 

12.  Practical  —  used  in  reference  to  the  workability  of  stage  win- 
dows, stairs,  or  doors. 
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13.  Teaser  —  a  shallow  drop  which  determines  the  height  of  the 
stage  opening. 

14.  Tormentor  —  the  pieces  of  masking  at  the  side  of  the  stage 
which  regulate  the  width  of  the  stage  opening. 

CRITICISM 

Throughout  the  work  in  play  production  there  should  be 
abundant  constructive  criticism.  This  involves  careful  appraise- 
ment of  the  weak  and  strong  points.  This  experience  should 
help  in  making  you  appreciative  of  good  plays  and  good  acting 
and  discriminating  with  your  applause. 


A  Student  Stage  Crew  at  Work 

As  an  aid  in  judging  the  choice  of  play  the  following  may  be 
considered  : 

1.  Appropriateness  of  type  of  play  for  the  audience. 

2.  The  subject.     Purpose  of  the  dramatist. 

3.  The  plot.  Is  it  reasonable,  interesting,  true  to  life,  old  or  new? 

4.  The  characters.     Were  they  well  drawn?     True  to  life? 
Interesting  ? 

5.  Literary  value  of  play.     Were  the  lines  well  written? 
Were  they  adequate  and  revealing? 
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In  your  criticism  of  the  acting  of  the  members  of  your  group 
be  sure  not  to  be  influenced  by  your  personal  relationship.  Be 
unbiased  in  your  judgments.  Have  your  reasons  well  founded. 
Do  not  praise  or  condemn  blindly.  Do  not  be  too  easily  influ- 
enced by  the  opinions  of  others.  Be  sure  to  cover  the  following 
in  your  criticism  of  the  acting. 

1.  Characterization.  Was  it  real  and  convincing?  Was  it 
true  to  the  part  ? 

2.  Gesture  and  actions.  Were  they  appropriate  and  purpose- 
ful? 

3.  Voice  and  speech.  Were  they  expressive  of  the  character  ? 
Were  they  audible  ? 

4.  Exits  and  entrances.     Were  they  effective  and  well  timed  ? 

5.  Timing  of  acting  and  of  lines. 

6.  Did  anybody  overplay  or  underplay  a  part  ? 

7.  Did  any  actor  feature  himself  unduly? 

Criticism  of  the  setting  should  have  answers  to  the  questions 
below : 

1 .  Did  it  give  added  meaning  to  the  play  ? 

2.  Was  it  appropriate? 

3.  Did  it  intrude  upon  the  attention  of  the  audience? 

4.  Was  it  artistic  ? 

5.  Was  it  realistic  or  symbolic  ? 

Criticism  of  the  audience  should  be  based  on  the  following : 

1 .  Were  they  receptive  and  appreciative  ? 

2.  Was  their  applause  well  placed  ? 

3.  Were  they  discriminating  with  their  laughter? 

4.  Were  they  on  time? 

The  direction  should  also  be  taken  into  account.  Answer  the 
following  questions  : 

1.  Was  the  interpretation  of  the  play  a  true  one? 

2.  Was  the  play  well  cast  ? 
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3.  Was  there  unity  in  the  production  in  matters  of  acting  and 
staging  ? 

4.  Did  the  play  show  sufficient  work  ? 

The  play  production  group  is  now  asked  to  do  the  following : 

1.  Have  a  laboratory  period  in  which  there  is  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  all  terms  that  an  actor  needs  to  know. 

2.  Have  a  laboratory  period  in  casting  types  of  characters. 


Vandamm  Studio 

A  Study  in  Stage  Setting 
"Hamlet",  with  John  Gielgud  in  the  leading  role 


3.  Have  a  period  or  periods  in  which  students  drill  on  entrances 
and  exits  in  character. 

4.  Devote  a  period  or  periods  to  various  points  in  stage  grouping. 

5.  If  an  equipped  stage  is  available,  have  a  laboratory  period  in 
which  some  student  demonstrates  all  that  was  hsted  under  stage  ter- 
minology. If  there  is  no  stage  for  the  purpose,  use  charts,  diagrams, 
and  miniature  stage  sets. 
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6.  Have  a  costume  demonstration.  Show  period  costumes  and  the 
association  between  costume  and  character.  Use  charts,  drawings, 
and  miniature  costumes.  Those  interested  in  art  should  lead  this  dis- 
cussion.    It  should  be  prepared  long  in  advance. 

7.  With  the  use  of  a  practical  stage,  or  a  miniature  one,  plan  a 
laboratory  period  on  stage  Hghting.  Show  the  effect  of  the  use  of 
floods  and  spots  and  the  changing  color  effects  under  different  colored 
lights. 

8.  Schedule  a  laboratory  period  in  the  art  of  stage  make-up.  Let 
this  be  assigned  in  advance  for  special  study  by  some  students  inter- 
ested in  art.  Have  all  manner  of  transformation  indicated  by  change 
in  line,  contour  and  color. 

9.   Have  the  student  groups  act  and  simply  stage  a  scene  from  one 
of  the  plays  listed  under  the  following : 

a.    Tragedy 

"Justice",  Galsworthy 

"Romeo  and  Juliet",  Shakespeare 

"Beyond  the  Horizon",  O'Neill 

"An  Enemy  of  the  People",  Ibsen 

"Hamlet",  Shakespeare 

^^M.2ichtt\i'\  Shakespeare 
h.   Comedy 

"The  Rivals",  Sheridan 

"The  Little  Minister",  Barrie 

"Holiday",  5orry 

"Beggar  on  Horseback",  Connelly 

"School  for  Scandal",  Sheridan 

c.  Farce 

"The  Nervous  Wreck",  Davis 

"The  Marriage  Proposal",  Chekhov 

"Comedy  of  Errors",  Shakespeare 

"The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest",  Wilde 

d.  Melodrama 

"Seventh  Heaven",  Strong 
"Night  at  an  Inn",  Dunsany 

e.  Fantasy 

"Peter  Pan",  Barrie 

"Dust  of  the  Road",  Goodman 

"Midsummer  Night's  Dream",  Shakespeare 

f.  Harlequinade 

"The  Maker  of  Dreams",  Down 
"A  Pierrot  of  the  Minute",  Dowson 
"The  Wonder  Hat",  Goodman 


A  Study  in  Stage  Make-up 


Courtesy  of  "Pic"  Magazine 


Lionel  Barrymore  in,  upper  left,  "  The  Little  Colonel" ;  upper  right,  " Treasure 
Island" ;  lower  left,  "A  Stranger's  Return" ;  lower  right,  " David  Copperfield" 
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g.   Symbolism 

"Bluebird",  Maeterlinck 
"The  Adding  Machine",  Rice 

h.  Realism 

"Street  Scene",  Rice 
"Dead  End",  Sidney 
"Strife",  Galsworthy 

10.  Divide  the  large  group  into  smaller  units  and  have  each  one 
arrange  for  the  organization  and  production  of  a  one-act  play  worked 
out  according  to  the  suggestions  given  in  this  study  unit. 

11.  Arrange  for  an  assembly 
program  in  which  some  dramatic 
effort  is  featured. 

12.  Entertain  some  local  or- 
ganization with  a  dramatic  pro- 
duction. 

13.  Plan  for  the  production 
of  a  three-act  play  for  some 
special  occasion.  Put  all  of  your 
groups  to  work. 

14.  Discuss  briefly  the  di- 
rector as : 

a.  a  leader 

b.  an  artist 

c.  an  efficiency  expert 

15.  Give  five  directions  about 
timing  in  the  art  of  acting. 

16.  Make  a  constructive  state- 
ment about  each  of  the  following 
that  is  an  outgrowth  of  your 
work  in  play  production. 

use  of  pause 

phrasing 

listening 

bodily  response 

stage  grouping 

voice  quality  and  volume 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 


Courtesy  of  "Pic"  Magazine 

Another  Study  in  Stage  Make-up 

Lionel   Barrymore  in  the   "Witch  of 
Timbuktu" 

17.  Name  three  problems  you  must  consider  in  casting  a  play. 

18.  Describe  an  opportunity  in  play  production  for  each  of  the 
following : 


/• 


a. 

initiative 

e. 

dependability 

b. 

originality 

/. 

quick  response 

c. 

carrying  out  of  directions 

g- 

team  work 

d. 

promptness 

h. 

unselfishness 
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19.  Show  how  work  in  play  production  may  train  the  theater 
audience. 

20.  How  does  dramatic  work  help  you  to  understand  people  ? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  following  books  and  plays  are  suggested  as  valuable  sup- 
plementary material. 

General  -^ 

"How  to  See  a  Play",  Richard  Burton 
"The  Theatre  of  Max  Reinhardt",  Huntley  Carter 
"The  Theatre :  Three  Thousand  Years  of  Drama,  Acting  and  Stage- 
craft", Sheldon  Cheney 
"Footlights  Across  America",  Kenneth  MacGowan 
"The  Theatre  Today",  Hiram  Kelly  Moderwell 
"The  Art  of  Theatregoing",  John  Drinkwater 
"The  Play  Book",  Jean  Carter  and  Jess  Ogden 
"On  with  the  Show",  Elizabeth  Le  May 
"The  Book  of  Play  Production",  Milton  Smith 
"Dramatics  for  School  and  Community",  S.  M.  Wise 
"A  Manual  of  Play  Production",  A.  M.  Drummond 
"Drama  Books  and  Play  Anthologies  for  High  Schools",  S.  Marion 

Tucker 
"Guide  to  Play  Selection",  Milton  Smith 
"Our  American  Theatre",  Oliver  H.  Sayler 
"Equipment  of  the  School  Theatre",  M.  M.  Smith 
"How  to  Pronounce  the  Names  in  Shakespeare",  Theodora  Irvine 
"Shakespeare's  Theatre",  A.  H.  Thorndike 
"Types  of  Modern  Dramatic  Composition",  George  Baker 
"Acting  and  Play  Production",  Andrews  and  Weirick 
"Modern  Theatre  Practice",  Hubert  Hefner,  Samuel  Seldon,  and 

Hunton  Sellman 
"The  Stage  and  the  School",  Katherine  Ommanney 
"Plays  and  the  Theater",  Russell  Thomas 

"Stage,  Scenery  and  Lighting",  Samuel  Seldon  and  H.  D.  Sellman 
"Representative  American  Dramas,  National  and  Local",  M.  J. 

Moses 
"Footlights  Up  !",  Louise  Housman  and  Edward  T.  Koehler 

Pantomime 

"King  Panto;   the  Story  of  Pantomime",  A.  E.  Wilson 
"Pantomimes  for  Stage  and  Study",  T.  Earl  Pardoe 
"The  Art  of  Pantomime",  Charles  Aubert 
"The  Stage  and  the  School",  Katherine  Ommanney 
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Acting 

"Acting:  The  First  Six  Lessons",  Richard  Boleslavski 
"Dramatic  Technique",  George  P.  Baker 
"Technique  in  Dramatic  Art",  H.  Bosworth 
"Acting,  A  Book  for  the  Beginner",  Crafton  and  Royer 
"Acting  and  Play  Production",  Harry  Lee  Andrews  and  Bruce 
Weirick 

Staging 

"Stage  Effects,  How  to  Make  and  Work  Them",  Arthur  Rose 

"The  Stage  Is  Set",  Lee  Simonson 

"Practical  Stagecraft",  M.  H.  Hynes 

"Scenery  and  Lighting  for  School  and  Little  Theatre",  S.  Seldon 

"Stage  Decoration",  Sheldon  Cheney 

Lighting 

"Lighting  the  Amateur  Stage",  Nelms  Henning 

■'Lighting  the  Stage  with  Home-made  Lighting  Equipment",  Jack 

Stuart  Knapp 
"Amateur  Stage  Lighting",  Jack  Stuart  Knapp 
"Scenery  and  Lighting  for  School  and  Little  Theatre",  S.  Seldon 

Costuming 

"Historic  Costume  for  the  Stage",  Lucy  Barton 

"A  Book  of  Dramatic  Costume",  Edith  Dabney  and  C.  M.  Wise 

"Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in  America",  Alice  Morse  Earle 

"Costuming  a  Play",  Elizabeth  Grimble  and  Rea  Wells 

"Historic  Costume",  Francis  M.  Kelly  and  Randolph  Schwabe 

"Chats  on  Costumes",  G.  W.  Rhead 

"Costumes  and  Scenery  for  Amateurs",  C.  D.  Mackay 

Make-up 

"Make-up",  John  Foster  Baird 
"The  Art  of  Make-up",  Helena  Chalmers 
"Paint,  Powder  and  Make-up",  Ivard  Strauss 
"Hints  on  the  Art  of  Make-up",  Max  Factor 
"Theatrical  Make-up",  E.  G.  Taylor 

Shakespeare 

"The  Elizabethan  Stage",  E.  K.  Chambers 

"Shakespeare,  His  Mind  and  Art",  Edward  Dowden 

"  Short  Scenes  from  Shakespeare  and  How  to  Act  Them",  Henry  D. 

Gray 
"Forty  Minute  Plays  from  Shakespeare",  Granville  Barker 
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Christmas 

"  Candles  ",  Elsie  H.  Carter 

"Apple ton  Book  of  Christmas  Plays",  Frank  Shay 

"New  Plays  for  Christmas",  A.  P.  Sanford 

"The  Enchanted  Christmas  Tree",  Percival  Wilde 

"Why  the  Chimes  Rang",  Elizabeth  McFadden 

"The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol",  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 

"A  Christmas  Chime",  Margaret  Cameron 

"Kings  in  Nomania",  Percival  Wilde 

"The  Goose  Hangs  High",  Lewis  Beach 

"A  Christmas  Carol",  Charles  Dickens 

Short  Plays 

"Contemporary  One- Act  Plays",  B.  R.  Lewis 

"One- Act  Plays",  C.  Morley 

"Literature  Dramatized",  M.  A.  Butler 

"Plays  for  Classroom  Interpretation",  Edwin  Knickerbocker 

"Twelve  Plays",  Edwin  Knickerbocker 

"One- Act  Plays  for  Stage  and  Study"  (Series  1-2),  W.  P.  Eaton 

"Twelve  One- Act  Plays",  W.  P.  Eaton 

"One- Act  Plays  for  Stage  and  Study",  Percival  Wilde 

"Short  Plays",  Webber  and  Webster 

"Typical  Plays",  Webber  and  Webster 

"One-Act  Plays  for  Stage  and  Study",  Elmer  Rice 

"Half -Hours",  Sir  James  M.  Barrie 

"Representative  One-Act  Plays  by  British  and  Irish  Authors", 

Barrett  Clark 
"Seven  to  Seventeen",  Cook  and  Shay 
"The  Flattering  Word  and  Other  Plays",  George  Kelly 
"Twelve  One-Act  Plays  for  Study  and  Production",  S.  M.  Tucker 
"One-Act  Plays",  Helen  L.  Cohen 
"More  One-Act  Plays",  Helen  L.  Cohen 
"Short  Plays  about  Famous  Authors",  Maude  Frank 
"The  Atlantic  Book  of  Modern  Plays",  Sterling  Leonard 
"Curtain  !  A  Book  of  Modern  Plays",  Virginia  Church 
"Short  Plays  from  Great  Stories",  Roland  Hartley  and  Caroline 

Power 
"One- Act  Plays",  George  Goldstone 
"Plays",  Susan  Glaspell 
"Quick  Curtains",  K.  Goodman 
"Seven  Short  Plays",  Lady  Gregory 
"New  Irish  Comedies",  Lady  Gregory 
"One-Act  Plays",  Clark  and  Cook 
"What  Every  Woman  Knows",  Sir  James  M.  Barrie 
"Where  the  Cross  Is  Made",  Eugene  O'Neill 


I 
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"The  Valiant",  Hall  and  Middlemass 
"Wurzel  Flummery",  A.  A.  Milne 
"The  Trysting  Place",  Booth  Tarkington 
"Riders  to  the  Sea",  /.  M.  Synge 
"Rosalind",  James  Barrie 

"Land  of  Heart's  Desire",  William  Butler  Yeats 
"The  Man  in  the  Bowler  Hat",  A.  A.  Milne 
"The  Piper",  /.  P.  Peahody 

Long  Plays 

"Modern  Plays",  S.  Marion  Tucker 

"The  Atlantic  Book  of  Modern  Plays",  Sterling  A.  Leonard 

"Comparative  Comedies",  R.  K.  Keyes  and  H.  M.  Roth 

"Longer  Plays",  Helen  L.  Cohen 

"Continental  Drama  of  Today",  Barrett  H.  Clark 

"Festivals  and  Plays",  Percival  Chubb  and  Associates 

"Four  Plays",  Henrik  Ibsen 

"Representative  Plays",  John  Galsworthy 

"A  Kiss  for  Cinderella",  Sir  James  M.  Barrie 

"Alice  Sit  by  the  Fire",  Sir  James  M.  Barrie 

"Dear  Brutus",  Sir  James  M.  Barrie 

"  Peter  Pan",  Sir  James  M.  Barrie 

"The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West",  David  Belasco 

"The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm",  David  Belasco 

"Milestones",  Bennett  and  Knoblock 

"The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street",  Rudolph  Besier 

"The  Green  Pastures",  Marc  Connelly 

"Loyalties",  John  Galsworthy 

"Old  English",  John  Galsworthy 

"Strife",  John  Galsworthy 

"Justice",  John  Galsworthy 

"Caponsacchi",  Goodrich  and  Palmer 

"An  Enemy  of  Society",  Henrik  Ibsen 

"A  Doll's  House",  Henrik  Ibsen 

"Merton  of  the  Movies",  Kaufman  and  Connelly 

"The  Royal  Family",  Kaufman  and  Ferber 

"The  Servant  in  the  House",  Charles  R.  Kennedy 

"The  Bluebird",  Maurice  Maeterlinck 

"Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By",  A.  A.  Milne 

"Sherwood",  Alfred  Noyes 

"Disraeli",  Louis  N.  Parker 

"Caste",  T.  W.Robertson 

"Cyrano  de  Bergerac",  Edmond  Rostand 

"Outward  Bound",  Sutton  Vane 

"The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest",  Oscar  Wilde 
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"The  Melting  Pot",  Israel  Zangwill 

"Prunella",  H.  Granville  Barker  and  Laurence  Housman 

"The  Show-off",  George  Kelly 

"Seventeen",  Booth  Tarkinglon 

"Pomander  Walk",  L.  N.  Parker 

"  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle",  Colin  Clements 

"Beggar  on  Horseback",  Connelly  and  Kaufman 

"Growing  Pains",  A.  Rouverol 

"Elizabeth  the  Queen",  Maxwell  Anderson 

"Abraham  Lincoln",  John  Drinkwater 

"The  Emperor  Jones",  Eugene  O'Neill 


STUDY  UNIT   LXIX 

CHORAL   SPEAKING 


Choral  speaking  is  a  form  of  group  speaking  into  which  you 
may  put  all  of  your  experience  gained  in  oral  and  dramatic  inter- 
pretation. It  is  an  art  form  that  is  developing  in  many  countries 
and  had  its  origin  in  the  old  Greek  dramas.  Unison  speaking  in 
theater  and  church,  which  has  existed  for  many  years,  is  akin  to 
choral  speaking.  Those  who  enjoy  taking  part  in  chorus  singing 
may  find  the  same  degree  of  pleasure  in  choral  speaking.  Those 
who  are  unable  to  sing  may  discover  a  rich  field  of  enjoyment  in 
group  speaking. 

Choral  speaking  is  group  interpretation  of  poetry  or  rhythmic 
prose.  It  is  far  removed  from  the  old-fashioned  concert  recita- 
tion of  memory  selections  or  anything  that  approaches  a  sing- 
song delivery  of  poetry.  In  it  each  individual  makes  a  definite 
contribution  to  the  group  work,  while  fully  and  freely  expressing 
himself.  A  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  artistic  ability  should 
characterize  the  members  of  the  speech  choir.  They  should  feel 
a  unity  of  purpose  and  enjoy  the  group  work  in  interpretation. 

Through  choral  speaking  the  student  may  further  develop  a 
love  of  fine  poetry  and  prose  that  will  enrich  his  entire  life.  His 
voice  and  diction  may  be  improved  by  his  developed  power  to 
interpret  fine  literature. 

A  group  of  fifteen  or  twenty  students  will  form  a  good-sized 
speech  choir.  This  number  may  be  reduced  or  enlarged  to  suit 
the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  interpreted.  The  students 
should  be  chosen  with  some  attention  to  the  pitch  and  quality  of 
their  voices  as  in  a  singing  choir.     In  choral  speaking  the  terms 
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"light",  "dark",  and  "medium"  are  descriptive  of  voice  quality. 
A  "light"  voice  may  be  somewhat  higher  in  pitch  than  the  other 
two  but  is  not  necessarily  so.  In  a  group  of  young  people  it  will 
be  possible  to  find  students  with  "light",  "dark",  and  "medium" 
voices.  After  the  members  of  the  choral  group  have  developed 
co-operation  in  their  speaking  and  a  degree  of  unity  in  their  appre- 
ciations and  feelings,  it  is  wise  to  divide  the  group  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  voices.  For  this  purpose  voice  tests  of  some 
kind  must  be  given.  The  division  of  voices  will  assist  greatly  in 
the  interpretation  work.  "Light",  "dark",  and  "medium" 
voices  may  be  used  alternately  or  they  may  be  blended  into  a 
tone  that  sounds  like  that  of  an  individual  voice.  Too  great 
contrasts  in  voices  should  be  avoided. 

We  may  have  in  choral  speaking  some  of  the  same  procedure 
that  characterizes  the  singing  choir.  The  entire  group  may  speak 
in  unison  and  seem  as  one  voice.  They  may  come  in  as  a  refrain. 
A  number  of  voices  may  be  heard  together  as  a  smaller  unit  and 
of  these  there  may  be  several.  There  may  be  two-part  work,  or 
antiphonal  work,  in  which  one  group  responds  to  another.  All 
contrasts  in  the  work  of  the  groups  must  be  in  harmony  with  the 
meaning  of  the  selection  as  a  whole.  They  should  never  be  so 
outstanding  that  the  larger  unit  is  lost  in  the  smaller. 

Work  in  choral  speaking  should  be  begun  with  selections  that 
are  simple  in  theme,  make  a  human  appeal,  and  have  a  definite 
melodic  quality.  Chants  and  marching  songs  offer  excellent  op- 
portunity for  group  work  in  timing. 

In  effective  choral  speaking  there  must  be  sincerity  in  the 
expression  of  feeling.  To  the  individual  the  thought  and  mood 
of  the  poem  should  be  an  experience  which  he  longs  to  share  with 
others.  Through  the  vitality  of  his  expression  he  must  bring 
the  poem  to  life.  This  cannot  be  done  by  any  artificial  means. 
Any  struggle  for  effects  is  sure  to  mar  the  work  of  the  group. 
Simplicity  and  truthfulness  in  expression  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  group  will  alone  give  integrity  to  the 
choral  speaking. 
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All  that  was  said  in  the  last  two  study  units  on  effectiveness  in 
interpretation  applies  with  like  force  to  choral  speaking  or  group 
interpretation. 

Natural  voice  and  speech  patterns  should  be  used.  Speech 
rhythms  should  not  give  place  to  song  rhythms.  Voice  and 
speech  should  interpret  the  language  of  poetry  and  prose  as  a 
result  of  fine  perception  and  imagination.  For  this  there  must 
be  a  free  use  of  the  voice  mechanism.  Students  again  are  advised 
to  use  their  own  best  voices  and  to  make  no  attempt  to  imitate 
the  tone  of  anyone  else.  Choral  speaking  needs  ease  in  the 
making  of  pitch  changes,  in  the  use  of  resonance,  and  in  the  ready 
adjustment  of  volume  of  voice.  Only  through  these  can  the 
members  of  a  choral  group  do  justice  to  their  reactions  to  the 
thought  and  mood  of  the  author.     (See  Study  Unit  X.) 

The  vowel  sounds  should  be  given  careful  attention  but  they 
should  not  be  overdone.  Agreement  on  the  pronunciation  of 
vowel  sounds  is  advisable  if,  in  the  group,  there  is  evidence  of 
pronunciation  differences.  These  differences  would  readily  mar 
the  effect  of  group  speaking. 

The  tone  and  mixed  consonants  should  be  given  their  full  vocal 
value.  All  consonants  should  be  distinct  and  clear.  Sometimes 
in  choral  speaking  a  degree  of  muscular  agility  is  needed  to  have 
unity  in  the  rate  of  speaking  when  speed  is  required. 

Good  phrasing  must  be  the  outcome  of  understanding  and 
general  agreement  as  to  the  interpretation  needed  for  a  given 
selection.  This  is  also  true  of  the  use  of  stress,  inflections,  and 
pause.  Special  attention  must  be  given  to  that  type  of  pause 
which  represents  the  omitted  beat  in  poetry.  Climax  is  signifi- 
cant in  group  speaking,  and  the  principles  of  emphasis  should  be 
applied  to  secure  it. 

When  a  choral  group  undertakes  to  interpret  a  dramatic  selection 
a  slight  physical  response  should  be  evident  in  the  interpretation. 

The  material  for  choral  speaking  should  be  chosen  with  dis- 
crimination. Literature  that  is  personal  in  its  nature  does  not 
lend  itself  to  group  work.     Only  poetry  and  prose  of  value  should 
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be  considered.  This  may  include  some  light  verse  and  some 
humor.  Whatever  the  choice,  it  is  imperative  that  all  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  theme  and  prepared  to  enjoy  interpreting  it. 

Large  choral  groups  need  a  conductor  but  small  ones  may  have 
their  leadership  in  one  who  speaks  with  them.  A  conductor  or 
a  leader  should  be  as  inconspicuous  as  is  possible.  The  group 
should  work  together  through  sympathetic  understanding  and 
the  need  for  direction  should  not  be  emphasized. 

It  is  advisable  that  all  students  in  the  class  have  opportunity 
to  function  in  the  choral-speaking  work.  In  addition  to  being 
part  of  the  group,  opportunity  should  be  given  for  critical  analysis 
of  interpretation  in  all  of  its  phases.  This  is  best  accomplished 
by  having  the  listeners  act  as  critics. 

Plan  for  Class  Procedure 

1.  Choose  from  your  class  group  about  twenty  students  for  your 
speaking  choir.  Plan  to  have  the  others  act  as  audience  and  critics. 
Later  reverse  the  process.  Aim  in  all  specially  prepared  programs  for 
a  degree  of  variety  in  choice  of  material. 

2.  As  the  work  progresses  appoint  student  conductors  and  leaders 
to  function  in  3-7  below. 

3.  Choose  a  selection  for  interpretation  in  which  the  entire  choir 
may  speak  continuously  in  unison. 

4.  Test  the  voices  of  the  class  and  divide  them  into  "light", 
"dark",  and  "medium."  Arrange  your  speaking  group  according  to 
their  voice  qualities. 

5.  Prepare  a  number  in  which  you  have  a  two-part  speaking. 

6.  Choose  a  poem  that  allows  for  solo  and  unison  speaking. 

7.  Plan  for  refrain  speaking. 

8.  Divide  the  entire  class  into  small  speaking  groups  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interpreting  selections  that  may  be  appropriately  rendered  by 
a  few  students. 

9.  After  all  groups  have  participated  work  out  a  class  repertory. 

10.  Prepare  a  choral-speaking  program  for  assembly  exercises. 

11.  Entertain  some  community  organization  with  a  carefully 
worked-out  program. 

12.  Invite  some  student  poetry  club  to  hear  the  speaking  choir. 

Students  will  find  on  the  pages  of  this  book  much  material  that  is 
adapted  to  choral  speaking.  In  addition  the  following  suggestions  are 
offered : 
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"Pioneers!  O  Pioneers",  Walt  Whitman 

"Caliban  in  the  Coal  Mines",  Lotiis  Untermeyer 

"Grass",  Carl  Sandburg 

"Work :  A  Song  of  Triumph",  Angela  Morgan 

"The  King  of  Yellow  Butterflies",  Vachel  Lindsay 

"Jazz  Fantasia",  Carl  Sandburg 

"Leisure",  William  H.  Davies 

"IdeaUsts",  Alfred  Kreymborg 

"Koko  Song",  from  "The  Mikado" 

"The  Congo",  Vachel  Lindsay 

"The  Santa  Fe  Trail",  Vachel  Lindsay 

"The  Highwayman",  Alfred  Noyes 

"The  Embarrassing  Episode  of  Little  Miss  Muffet",  Guy  W.  Carryl 

"Nonsense  Limericks",  Edward  Lear 

"Recessional",  Rudyard  Kipling 

Selections  from  the  Bible 

"At  the  Crossroads",  Richard  Hovey 

"Crickets  at  Dawn",  Leonora  Speyer 

"Sea-fever",  John  Masejield 

"The  Sands  of  Dee",  Charles  Kingsley 

"Selections  for  Choral  Speaking",  Agnes  C.  Hamm 

"Scenes  and  Plays",  Gordon  Bottomley 

"Poetry  Arranged  for  the  Speaking  Choir",  Marion  P.  Robinson  and 

Rosetta  L.  Thurston 
"Seeing  and  Hearing  America",  Vida  R.  Sutton 

The  following  books  will  supplement  the  brief  discussion  here  given 
on  choral  speaking. 
"Choral  Speaking",  Marjorie  Gullen 
"The  Speech  Choir",  Marjorie  Gullen 
"An  Approach  to  Choral  Speech",  Gerald  Howe 
"Practical  Methods  in  Choral  Speaking",  M.  E.  DeWitt  and  Others 
"The  Teaching  of  Choric  Speech",  Elizabeth  E.  Keppie 
"Choric  Recitation  with  Group  Movement",  M.  E.  DeWitt 
"Choric  Speaking  Phonograph  Records",  Supervised  by  Marjorie 

Gullen 


STUDY    UNIT   LXX 

RADIO   SPEAKING 


Radio  speaking  offers  varied  opportunities  for  speech  training. 
The  type  of  equipment  that  carries  the  sound  from  room  to 
room  will  serve  all  the  purposes  of  the  speech  class.  It  may  be 
secured  at  low  cost  and  will  afford  a  high  return  for  the  expendi- 
ture. Through  it  students  may  be  given  additional  experience  in 
all  of  the  activities  discussed  in  Study  Units  LIX— LXIX. 

It  should  be  understood  that  good  speech  is  also  good  radio 
speech.  A  well-used  voice  and  good  diction  are  of  as  much  ad- 
vantage in  radio  speaking  as  they  are  in  daily  life.  The  applica- 
tion of  all  of  the  principles  of  good  speaking  emphasized  in  the 
units  on  public  speaking,  group  discussion,  oral  interpretation, 
and  dramatic  interpretation  should  be  applied  with  special  care 
when  speaking  before  the  microphone.  The  radio  speaker  must 
accept  the  challenge  of  effectively  registering  his  thought  and 
feeling  without  the  aid  of  facial  expression  or  bodily  action.  He 
must  realize  that  his  audience  cannot  see  him,  that  every  demand 
is  made  upon  the  voice  and  speech  mechanism  to  make  him  reveal- 
ing and  interesting.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  has  at  the  moment 
of  speaking  no  way  of  measuring  their  enthusiasm  or  noting  their 
lack  of  it.  He  can  hear  no  laughter  or  applause  or  actually  sense 
the  reaction  to  his  spoken  word.  Concentration  on  the  mental 
picture  must  compensate  for  this  loss.  Through  imagination  he 
must  go  out  to  his  audience. 

A  normal  tone  of  voice  with  pleasing  quality  and  pitch  gives 
best  results  in  radio  speaking.  The  equipment  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  speaker  to  the  microphone  will  take  care  of  the 
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volume.  When  the  content  calls  for  sudden  increase  of  volume 
by  the  speaker  he  must  be  sure  to  adjust  himself  so  that  he  does 
not  "blast"  the  equipment. 

Timing  is  important  not  only  because  of  the  subject  matter 
and  as  an  aid  to  good  phrasing  but  because  the  unseen  audience 


A  Student  Broadcasting  to  Another  Room 


has  varied  interests.  Pause  must  be  used  judiciously.  When 
face  to  face  with  your  listeners  a  pause  of  considerable  length  is 
often  effective  when  physical  expression  sustains  the  thought. 
Pause  of  the  same  length  over  the  air  may  cause  some  listeners 
to  think  that  something  has  gone  wrong  with  the  mechanism. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  radio  audience  is  more  critical 
than  any  other  audience  and  that  mistakes  in  pronunciation  are 
readily  detected.     Try  to  avoid  them. 

In  all  extempore  work  over  the  radio  every  effort  should  be 
made  for  unity,   coherence,   and  emphasis  in   subject  matter. 
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Sentences  should  be  so  worded  that  they  read  easily  and  natu- 
rally. Simplicity  in  choice  of  words  will  make  the  speaker  readily 
understood. 

Radio  speaking  is  especially  valuable  in  emphasizing  the  need 
for  the  speaker  to  be  interesting.  If  you  are  talking  directly  to 
someone  and  fail  to  interest  him,  he  may  be  forced  by  politeness 
to  hear  you  through.  He  does  not  care  to  offend.  If  you  are 
broadcasting  to  some  students  in  a  near-by  room  and  are  not 
interesting,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  turn  a  deaf  ear.  You  must 
have  careful  choice  of  subject  and  interesting  delivery  if  you 
hope  to  make  your  classroom  broadcasting  a  pleasurable  and 
profitable  experience  for  the  listeners  and  an  opportunity  for 
your  own  development  in  expression. 

Special  effort  should  be  made  by  all  students  in  radio  speaking 
to  overcome  nervousness. 

All  are  warned  to  rule  out  all  forms  of  affectation  whether  in 
vocabulary,  voice,  pronunciation,  or  intonation. 

It  is  advisable  for  students  in  radio  speaking  to  heed  the 
following  : 

1.  The  distance  of  the  speaker  from  the  microphone  depends 
upon  the  volume  of  the  voice.  The  person  with  a  strong 
voice  should  stand  farther  away  than  the  one  with  a  weak 
voice. 

2.  Breathing  should  be  controlled  because  its  amplification  is 
not  pleasing  to  the  audience. 

3.  Coughing  or  clearing  the  throat  should  be  avoided. 

4.  When  reading  do  not  make  any  noise  with  your  papers. 

5.  Be  sure  that  you  keep  within  your  allotted  time. 

6.  Be  sure  that  you  are  "off  the  air"  before  you  indulge  in 
asides  or  comments. 

Your  student  radio  programs  should  be  an  example  of  high 
standards  in  whatever  phase  of  speech  work  you  select  for  your 
broadcast. 

Remember  that  any  information  given  should  be  reliable  and 
pertinent  to  the  interest  of  the  students  listening. 
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Two  or  more  voices  give  variety  to  a  broadcast.  Consider  the 
use,  therefore,  of  conversation,  dialogues,  interviews,  discussions, 
debates,  and  plays.  Make  use  of  all  of  the  various  activities 
previously  discussed  and  assigned. 

Directions  to  Student  Listeners 

Establish  standards  for  the  radio  speaker  and  give  reports  on  the 
following : 

I.    Subject  matter,  its  preparation,  its  organization,  its  value 


9 

lO 

II 

12 

13 


Interest  to  listener 

Degree  of  naturalness  evidenced 

Skill  in  choice  of  words 

Grammar 

Voice  quality 

Pronunciation  of  words 

Phrasing 

Intonation 

Emphasis 

Timing 

Emotional  quality  in  delivery 

Care  in  preparation 


Students  are  now  asked  to  work  out  some  radio  programs. 

Those  who  have  no  broadcasting  equipment  may  use  a  screen 
and  secure  a  radio  effect. 

All  students  who  are  to  broadcast  should  prepare  their  scripts 
carefully  in  advance  and  rehearse  them. 

As  you  start  your  broadcast  have  the  announcer  give  the  name 
selected  for  your  station  and  a  full  description  of  your  program, 
its  cast,  and  its  sponsor. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  to  student  radio  speakers  in 
the  hope  that  wherever  possible  they  will  give  them  local  color  and  be 
otherwise  resourceful  and  original. 

1.  Make  a  campaign  speech. 

2.  Advertise  some  event  of  interest  to  all. 

3.  Give  a  news  program. 

4.  Let  several  students  present  a  short  play  or  scenes  from  a  long 
play. 

5.  Present  a  poetry  program. 
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6.  Have  the  following  contests : 

a.  pronunciation 

b.  information 

c.  vocabulary 

7.  Plan  to  give  an  amateur  hour. 

8.  Arrange  a  program  made  up  of  short  comments  on  supplemen- 
tary books  by  a  number  of  students. 

9.  Conduct  a  public  forum. 

10.  Have  a  panel  discussion.  _^ 

11.  Plan  a  debate  on  some  vital  topic. 

12.  Give  a  short  lecture  on  some  phase  of  speech  work. 

13.  Interview  someone  over  the  radio. 

14.  Broadcast  a  program  on  sports. 

15.  Discuss  the  professional  radio  programs. 

16.  Report  on  clubs. 

17.  Give  an  original  "March  of  Time"  program. 

18.  Offer,  "The  Voice  of  the  Student." 

19.  Present,  "The  Student  Reporter." 

20.  Have  a  repertory  hour. 

Students  of  radio  may  find  interest  in  the  following : 

"Radio  Speech",  Sherman  P.  Lawton 

"On  the  Air",  John  J.  Flaherty 

"American  vs.  British  System  of  Radio  Control",  E.  C.  Buehler 

"Radio:  The  Fifth  Estate",  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 

Political  and  Social  Science 
"Information  Series  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in 

Education" 
"Radio  Broadcasting",  0.  Klapper 
"You're  On  the  Air",  Graham  McNamee 
"Principles  of  Effective  Radio  Speaking",  R.  C.  Borden  —  Vol.  XV, 

"Modern    Eloquence    Series";     Modern    Eloquence    Corporation, 

N.  Y. 
"Radio",  John  Langdon  Davies 
"Handbook  of  Broadcasting",  Waldo  Abbot 
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"Abdication  of  Democracy, 
The",  quoted,  423 

Accent,  characteristic  language, 
37  ;   individuality  in,  37-38 

Actor,  technique  of,  431-432  ;  im- 
portance of,  to  play,  441-442  ; 
terminology  for,  451 

Adams,  Franklin  P.,  quoted,  315 

Adenoids,  55 

"Aesop's  Fables",  quoted,  48 

a  Kempis,  Thomas,  quoted,  136 

Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey,  quoted, 
189,  403  _ 

Alphabet :  English,  derivation  of, 
68-69  ^^^  ^- ;  phonetic,  70-75 

"Am",  strong  and  weak  forms  of, 

93 
"And  ",  strong  and  weak  forms  of, 

92 
Antonyms,  270,  272-273 
"Are",  strong  and  weak  forms  of, 

93 
Arliss,  George,  quoted,  424 
Arnold,  Matthew,   quoted,  401- 

402 
"Arrowsmith",  quoted,  416-417 
Arytenoid  cartilages,  24 
Aspiration  of  consonants,  183 
"As  You  Like  It",  quoted,  17,  7,7,, 

290,  411 
Assimilation,  183-184,  185 

Bacon,  quoted,  323 
Barnby,  J.,  quoted,  206 
"Barter",  quoted,  396 
"Battle",  quoted,  228 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  quoted, 
164 


Beddoes,  Thomas  Lovell,  quoted, 
119 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  quoted, 
414^ 

Behavior,  speech  and,  6,  9 ;  in 
business,  9-1 1 

Bible,  quoted,  165,  176,  299,  304, 
390,411-412 

"Bingo",  quoted,  114 

Blake,  William,  quoted,  no,  iii, 
171,  232 

Body,  response  of ,  278-290;  pos- 
ture, 278,  280-282 ;  bearing, 
278,  280-282 ;  facial  expres- 
sion, 278,  283 ;  gestures,  278, 
286-290;  nervousness,  279- 
280 ;   overconfidence,  279 

Boehm,  Max  Hildebert,  quoted, 
424 

Bourdillon,  F.  W.,  quoted,  158 

Breathing,  and  voice,  24-26 ; 
lungs,  25  ;  diaphragm,  25  ;  in- 
tercostal muscles,  26 

Brooke,  Rupert,  quoted,  406-407 

Brooks,  Charles  S.,  quoted,  420 

Brown,  Thomas  Edward,  quoted, 
227 

Browne,  WilHam,  quoted,  191,  232 

Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett, 
quoted,  398,  412 

Browning,  Robert,  quoted,  no, 
n5,   142,   290,  306,  396,  404, 

413 
Bryant,  quoted,  306 
Bunyan,  quoted,  107,  166 
Burbage,  tribute  to,  441-442 
Burns,  Robert,  quoted,  126,  223 
Business,  speech  behavior  in,  9-1 1 
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Business  committee,  play  man- 
agement, 447 

Butler,  quoted,  122,  262 

Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  quoted, 
302,  423 

Bynner,  Witter,  quoted,  315 

Byron,  quoted,  122,  149,  179, 
220,  235,  302,  402 

Campbell,  Thomas,  quoted,  106, 

115 
Campion,  Thomas,  quoted,  168 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  quoted,  425 

Carman,  Bhss,  quoted,  399-400 

Charles  I,  quoted,  in,  118,  176 

Choral  speaking,  463-467 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  quoted, 

391 
"Christmas  Carol,  A",   quoted, 

391 

Churchill,  quoted,  107 

Cicero,  quoted,  48 

City  noises,  effect  of,  on  voice,  47 

Class  discussion,  351-354 

"Cognates",  181-182 

Cold  and  congestion,  effect  on 
voice,  55 

Coleridge,  quoted,  154,  204,  305, 
306 

Comedy,  442 

Confucius,  quoted,  206 

Consonant  sounds,  181-187 ; 
pairs,  181 ;  stops  and  continu- 
ants, 182  ;  duration,  182  ;  as- 
pirated and  unaspirated,  183  ; 
assimilation,  183-184;  unvoic- 
ing of,  184 ;  unaspirating  of, 
185  ;  mispronunciation  of,  185- 
187 

Consonants,  effect  of  stress  on 
quantity  of,  102 ;  in  Interna- 
tional Phonetic  Alphabet,  72 

"Continuants",  182 

Conversation  :  social  aspects  of, 
317-325;     something    to    say, 


318-319;     behavior    in,    320- 
322 ;    and   principles   of   good 
speaking,       322 ;        discussion 
topics  for,  323-325 
Cornford,  Frances,  quoted,  119 
Costume  committee,  447 
"Cow      at      SulUngton,      The", 

quoted,  403 
Cowper,  quoted,  166,  319,  324 
Crane,  Stephen,  quoted,  224 
Criticism,  play  production,  452- 

454 
"Crossing      Brooklyn      Ferry", 

quoted,  395 
Cunningham,  Allan,  quoted,  161 

Dalmon,   Charles,   quoted,    139, 

403 
Daniel,  Samuel,  quoted,  145 
Davies,  William  H.,  quoted,  128, 

157,  158 
"Dead,  The",  quoted,  406-407 
Debating,  369-377  ;  purpose  of, 
369-370 ;  the  proposition,  370- 
371;  the  issues,  371-372;  the 
brief,  372;  method,  373-374; 
refutation,  374 ;  behavior  in, 
374-375  ;  delivery  of  debater, 
375 ;  suggested  practice  for 
debater,   376;     references   for, 

377 
Dekker,  Thomas,  quoted,  155 
De  Quincey,  quoted,  323 
"Desk  Motto,  A",  quoted,  397 
Diaphragm,  and  voice,  25 
Dickens,  quoted,  391 
Dickinson,    Emily,    quoted,    48, 
107,   126,   158,   160,   168,   189, 
196, 197,  209,  213,  235,  300, 316 
Dictionaries,  authorities  for  pro- 
nunciation as  to  period  of  pub- 
lication, 237-238 
Dinner- table  conversation,  7,  8 
Diphthongs :      in     International 
Phonetic  Alphabet,  72-73  ;   ef- 
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feet  of  stress  on  length  and 
quantity  of,  loi ;  formation  of, 
152;  mispronunciation  of,  152 
Discussion  center,  speech  and,  7,  8 
Dithridge,  Rachel,  quoted,  408 
Dobson,  Austin,  quoted,  441-442 
"Dover  Beach",  quoted,  401-402 
Drama  —  reaHstic,  romantic,  and 

symbolic,  443-444 
Dramatic  interpretation,  429-461 ; 
adaptation  to  stage  conditions, 
429-431 ;  technique  of  actor, 
431-432 ;  study  of  the  part, 
433  ;  acting  the  part,  433-438 ; 
pantomimes  for  types,  438- 
439 ;  pantomimes  for  action, 
439-440 ;  addition  of  voice  and 
speech,  440-441 

Play  production  :  actor  most 
important  factor,  441-442 ; 
tragedy,  442  ;  comedy,  442  ; 
melodrama,  443  ;  farce,  443  ; 
fantasy,  443 ;  harlequinade, 
443  ;  folk  play,  443  ;  problem 
play,  443  ;  realistic,  romantic, 
and  symbolic  drama,  443-444 

Choosing  a  play,  444-445 ; 
play  management,  445-448 ; 
stage  manager,  447  ;  costume 
committee,  447  ;  make-up  com- 
mittee, 447  ;  personal  property 
committee,  447  ;  business  com- 
mittee, 447 ;  stage  grouping, 
448 ;  stage  settings,  448  ;  stage 
lighting,  448-451 ;  terminology 
for  the  actor,  451 ;  terminology 
for  the  stage,  451-452;  criti- 
cism, 452-454 ;  suggestions, 
454-458;  bibliography,  458- 
462  ;  choral  speaking,  463-467 
Drummond,  Henry,  quoted,  48, 

295 
Dryden,  quoted,  122,  165 
Dwight,  John  Sullivan,  quoted, 

220 


Eliot,  Charles  W.,  quoted,  422- 

423 

EUot,  George,  quoted,  155 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  quoted, 
220,  420-421 

Emotion :  and  volume  of  voice, 
46 ;  and  voice  interference, 
54;  voice  as  revealer  of,  15- 
16 

English  language,  248-263  ;  dis- 
crepancies between  pronuncia- 
tion and  spelhng,  248  ;  history 
of,  248-255  ;  early  Briton,  248- 
249 ;  early  Roman,  249  ;  Ger- 
manic, 250;  Roman  or  Latin 
(introduction  of  Christianity), 
250;  Norman,  250;  Roman  or 
Latin  (Revival  of  Learning), 
252  ;  influences  in  growth  of, 
254;    present   make-up,    254- 

25s 

Words,  255-261 :  borrowed, 
255-266;  combinations,  256; 
from  roots  of  older  languages, 
256-257  ;  use  of  prefixes,  257  ; 
use  of  sufhxes,  257  ;  new  mean- 
ings, 259;  shortening  of,  259; 
coining  of,  259  ;   slang,  260 

Questions  on,  261-262  ;  quo- 
tations for,  262-263  ;  references 
for,  263 

"Enigma  Sartorial",  quoted,  398 

Epiglottis,  57 

"Essay  on  Boswell's  Life  of  John- 
son", quoted,  425 

Facial  expression,  283-285 
Fantasy,  443 
Farce,  443 
Folk  play,  443 
"Forest,  A",  quoted,  397 
Forum,  speech  and,  7,  8 
Forum  discussion,  362-366 
Franklin,  quoted,  135 
"Frequency"  of  sound,  78 
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Fundamental    tone,     56 ;     illus- 
trated, 77 
Fyleman,  Rose,  quoted,  146 

Garrick,  quoted,  165 
Gestures,  286-290 
Gibbs,  Sir  Philip,  quoted,  418 
Gibson,  W.  W.,  quoted,  228,  406 
Gilder,  Richard  Watson,  quoted, 

232 
Goldsmith,  quoted,  168,  235,  302 
"Good  Diction",  quoted,  424 
Graves,  John,  quoted,  118 
Gray,  Thomas,  quoted,  161,  170, 

173,  306 
Group  discussion  :  class,  351-354  ; 
round-table,  355-357;  panel, 
358-361;  forum,  362-366; 
symposium,  366-368 
Group  speaking,  see  Choral  speak- 
ing, 463-467 

"Hamlet",  quoted,  ^t„  410,  437 
"Hands",  quoted,  406 
Hardy,  Thomas,  quoted,  194 
Harlequinade,  443 
HazHtt,  Wilham,  quoted,  417 
Henley,  W.  E.,  quoted,  141 
Herford,  Oliver,  quoted,  119 
Herrick,  Robert,  quoted,  158 
Hodgson,  Ralph,  quoted,  133,  213 
Hoffenstein,  Samuel,  quoted,  161, 

190,  220,  397 
Hogg,  James,  quoted,  no 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  quoted, 

179,  262,  308,  414 
Homer,  "Odyssey'',  quoted,  35 
Homonyms,  271-272 
Hood,  Thomas,  quoted,  173,  189 
Hopkins,   Minnie   Case,   quoted, 

397 
"House     on     the     Hill,     The", 

quoted,  399 
Howe,  Julia  Ward,  quoted,  in, 

126 


Hoyt,  Helen,  quoted,  228 
"Hudibras",  quoted,  262 
Hum  :  production  of,  59 ;  path  of, 
illustrated,  60 

"I  Have  a  Rendezvous  with 
Death",  quoted,  407-408 

"I  Hear  America  Singing", 
quoted,  394 

"I  Was  a  Poet,  I  Was  Young", 
quoted,  408 

Ideas,  speech  and,  5,  6-7 

Imagination,  59 ;  reflected  in 
speaker's  voice,  300 

Inflections,  31-36 

Ingersoll,  quoted,  126,  133,  302 

Intercostal  muscles,  and  voice,  26 

Interferences  to  good  voice  pro- 
duction, 51-61 :  misuse  of 
mechanism,  52-55 ;  mental 
and  emotional  conditions,  54 ; 
physical  disorders,  55  ;  vibra- 
tor, 56  ;  resonator,  56-58  ; 
types  of  voice  caused  by,  58-59 

Interferences  to  good  voice  use, 

44-45 
Interferences  to  language  sound 

production,  79-80 
International  Phonetic  Alphabet, 

71-75  ;  symbols  for  sounds,  72- 

75 

Interpretation,  see  Oral  interpre- 
tation. Dramatic  interpreta- 
tion 

Intonation  of  language,  36-40 ; 
characteristic  language  accent, 
36-37  ;  individuahty  in,  37-38  ; 
markings  of  Klinghardt,  38-40 

"Isaiah",  LV,  quoted,  299 

Johns,  Orrick,  quoted,  115 
Johnson,  Sam,  quoted,  164 
Jonson,  Ben,  quoted,  151 
"Julius  Caesar",  quoted,  33,  80, 
290,  411 
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Keats,   John,   quoted,  35,    141, 

171,  194,  400 
Keller,  Helen,  quoted,  421 
Kingsley,   Charles,   quoted,   126, 

162,  173,  294 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  quoted,   149, 

207 
Klinghardt,  intonation  markings 

of,  38-40 

Language,  in  speaking,  4,  12 
Language,  written,  68-69 
Lanier,  Sidney,  quoted,  119,  126, 

148 
Larynx,  22-24,  55,  56,  58 
Lear,  Edward,  quoted,  in 
Lewis,  Sinclair,  quoted,  416-417 
"Life  Is  a  Lovely  Thing",  quoted, 

.397 
Lincoln,   Abraham,    quoted,    48, 

193 >  302 
"Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  Peo- 
ple", quoted,  404-405 
Lindbergh,  Anne,  quoted,  298, 308 
"Lindbergh  Flies  Alone  ",  quoted, 

.417 
Lindsay,  Vachel,  quoted,  142 
Listener :   attitude  of,  and  effect 
on  voice  of  speaker,  45 ;    reac- 
tion of,  to  voice,  52;    speaker 
and,  59 ;   obligation  of  speaker 
to,  311-315;    obligation  of,  to 
speaker,  315-316 
"Little  Firs,  The",  quoted,  397 
Living-room  conversation,  7,  8 
Long,  William  J.,  quoted,  294 
Longfellow,   Henry  W.,   quoted, 

142,  148,  176,  200,  235 
Love,  quotations  on,  411-413 
Lowell,   quoted,    120,    128,    139, 

141,  207,  223,  232 
Lungs,  and  voice,  25 

"Macbeth",  quoted,  t,t, 
Make-up  committee,  447 


Markham,  Edwin,  quoted,   166, 

235>  402,  404-405 
"Marks  of  an  Educated  Man", 

quoted,  416,  421-422 
Marquis,  Don,  quoted,  397 
"Mary  White",  quoted,  422 
Masefield,  John,  quoted,  151, 157, 

306 
Masters,  Edgar  Lee,  quoted,  308 
Mastin,  Florence  Ripley,  quoted, 

149,  408-409 
McCann,  Rebecca,  quoted,  119, 

128,   133,   142,   145,   165,   179, 

190,   191,   193,   197,   201,   216, 

309 

MacCarthy,  D.  F.,  quoted,  164 

McCrae,  John,  quoted,  197,  205 

Melodrama,  443 

Mental  condition :  and  pitch  of 
voice,  29-31 ;  voice  as  revealer 
of,  15-16;  and  voice  inflec- 
tions, 33-34 ;  and  volume  of 
voice,  46 ;  and  voice  interfer- 
ence, 54 

"Merchant  of  Venice",  quoted, 
33,  290,  392 

Meynell,  Ahce,  quoted,  107 

Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent,  quoted, 
158,  180 

Miller,  Joaquin,  quoted,  115 

Milton,  quoted,  123,  306 

"Miracles",  quoted,  393 

Mispronunciation :  shaping  of 
resonance  space  and,  87-89  ;  of 
consonants,  185-187 

See  also  Sounds  of  English 

Modifiers,  in  International  Pho- 
netic Alphabet,  74-75 

Monroe,  Harriet,  quoted,  224 

Moore,  Thomas,  quoted,  164 

Morgan,  Angela,  quoted,  216 

Muscles :  in  voice  interference, 
54-55  ;  in  shaping  of  resonance 
space,  86-87 

Muscular  interferences,  57-58 
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"My  Last  Duchess",  quoted,  290 
"My  Mind",  quoted,  403 

"New  Voices",  quoted,  424-425 
New  York  Sun,  The,  quoted,  417 
Noise  sounds,  76-79,  80-81 
"North  to  the  Orient",  quoted, 

298,  308 
"  Not ",  strong  and  weak  forms  of, 

92 
"Not     the     Stars     or     Moon", 

quoted,  408-409 
Noyes,  Alfred,  quoted,  205,  208 

"Ode  to  Autumn",  quoted,  400 

"Odyssey",  quoted,  35 

"Of",  strong  and  weak  forms  of, 

92 
Omar    Khayyam,    quoted,    160, 

176 
Oppenheim,  James,  quoted,  220, 

227 
"Or",  strong  and  weak  forms  of, 

93 
Oral  interpretation,  384-428  :  cre- 
ative mental  state,  386  ;  appli- 
cation of  vocal  values,  386-387  ; 
use  of  timing  and  pause,  387 ; 
audience,  387  ;  words,  387  ; 
mood,  388 ;  listeners  as  cointer- 
preters,  388 ;  subordination  of 
details,  388 ;  receptivity  of 
listener,  388 

Poetry,  389-390 ;  quotations 

for.  393-413 

Prose,  390-392 ;    quotations 

for,  414-425 

Discussion   topics  for,   425- 
427  ;  references  for,  427-428 
I  Choral  speaking,  463-467 

Oscillograms,  illustrated,  30 
j       O'Sullivan,  Seumas,  quoted,  155 
V       "Othello",  quoted,  411 

"Our    Debt    to    Our    National 
Heroes",  quoted,  422 


"Outwitted",  quoted,  402 
Overtones,  illustrated,  77 

Panel  discussion,  358-361 

Pantomimes,  438-440 

Parliamentary  procedure,  378- 
383  ;  order  for  meetings,  379  ; 
motions,  379-382;  order  of 
business,  383  ;   references,  383 

Pascal,  quoted,  309 

Personal  property  committee,  447 

Phonetic  Alphabet,  70-75 

Phrasing,  expression  through, 
301-302 

Physical  condition,  voice  as  re- 
vealer  of,  15-16 

"Pine  at  Timber-Hne,  The", 
quoted,  224 

Platform,  speech  and,  7,  8 

Play  production,  see  Dramatic  in- 
terpretation 

"Plosives",  182 

Plutarch,  quoted,  324 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  quoted,  191 

Pope,  Alexander,  quoted,  123, 
136,  i39>  151.  155.  235,  273, 
301,  404 

Posture  and  bearing,  280-282 

Praed,  quoted,  165 

"Prisoner  of  Chillon,  The", 
quoted,  149,  402 

Problem  play,  443 

Professions,  speech  behavior  in, 
lo-ii 

Pronunciation,  20,  237-247  ;  peri- 
odic changes  in  accepted  use  of 
sound  and  stress,  237-238,  240 ; 
errors  through  carelessness, 
238 ;  errors  through  ignorance, 
238 ;  standards  in,  239-241 ; 
syllable  stress,  241-243  ;  vowel 
sounds,  243-244 ;  consonant 
sounds,  244 ;  two  or  more  ac- 
cepted forms,  244-245 ;  proper 
nouns  and  adjectives,  245  ;  bor- 
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rowed  words,  245 ;  questions 
on,  246-247 ;  references  for, 
247 
"Proverbs  XXV",  quoted,  115 
Public  speaking :  requirements  of, 
326-327 ;  impromptu  speech, 
327-328,  331 ;  extemporaneous 
speech,  328,  331 ;  memorized 
speech,  329-330,  331 ;  reading 
of  prepared  paper,  330-331 ; 
purpose  in,  331-338;  the  aim 
to  convince,  334-338 ;  content 
of  speech,  338-339 ;  subject, 
33^-339  ;  start  of  speech,  339- 
342 ;  relation  of  speaker  to 
audience,  340-341 ;  developing 
speech,  342-343  ;  value  of  con- 
crete example,  342 ;  concluding 
the  speech,  344-345;  style, 
345-347  ;  choice  of  words,  345- 
346  ;  rhetorical  use,  346-347  ; 
delivery,  347 ;  standards  for 
speaker,  347-348 ;  suggestions 
for  practice  in,  348-349  ;  refer- 
ences for,  349-3  5p 

Group  discussion,  351-368; 
class,  351-354;  round-table, 
355-357 ;  panel,  358-361 ; 
forum,  362-366 ;  symposium, 
366-368 

Debating,  369-377 

Parliamentary       procedure, 

378-383 
"Pure  tone",  42 

QuARLES,  Francis,  quoted,  179 

Radio,  speech  and,  7,  8 
Radio  speaking,  468-472 
Reading,    for    self-improvement, 

293-294 
Resonance,  interference  in,  55 
Resonance  and  voice,  41-50 
Resonator,    voice,    interferences 

with,  56-58 


Resonators,   41-45 ;    shaping   of 

resonance  space,  84-89 
Rhythm  in  vocal  expression,  301 
Roberts,       Elizabeth       Madox, 

quoted,  128,  148 
Robinson,      Edwin      Arlington, 

quoted,  399 
Roland,  M.  J.  P.,  quoted,  204 
Roosevelt,     Theodore,     quoted, 

145)  149) 422 
Roscommon,  quoted,  262,  273 
Rossetti,  Christina,  quoted,  174, 

232,  398-399 
Round-table  discussion,  355-357 
"Running  down"  habit,  46 
Ruskin,  John,  quoted,  263,  274 ; 

295 

Sandburg,    Carl,    quoted,    161, 

274 

"Saul",  quoted,  404 

Saxe,  quoted,  206 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  quoted,  170, 
179,  209 

Seeger,  Alan,  quoted,  408 

Self-improvement,  291-295 ; 

speech  content  dependent  on, 
291-293 ;  reading,  293-294 ; 
discussion  topics  for,  294-295 

Sentence  stress,  91-94 

Shakespeare,  quoted,  5,  17,  33, 
35,  107,  114,  118,  122,  126, 
136,  139,  146,  151,  154,  158, 
160,  161,  164,  165,  166,  168, 
170,  176,  189,  190,  191,  192, 
193,  196,  197,  200,  201,  204, 
206,  215,  216,  227,  235,  273, 
290,  30I)  304,  305.  306,  315, 
349)  392,  410-411,  413,  437 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  quoted, 
135)  174)  193)  220,  231 

"Sleep,  The",  quoted,  398 

Soft  palate,  56 

Sound-producing  vibrators,  19- 
20;  vocal  cords,  22-27 
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Sound  waves,  18-21 ;  and  pitch 
of  voice,  28 ;  and  voice  reso- 
nance, 41-43  ;  path  of,  through 
head  cavities,  illustrated,  44 

Sounds :  mixed,  81 ;  noise,  76- 
79,  80-81 

Sounds  of  English :  relation  of 
voice  mechanism  to,  63  ;  social 
aspects  of,  63-65 ;  pronuncia- 
tion, 65-66 ;  visual  representa- 
tion of,  68-75  I  Roman  alpha- 
bet, 68-70 ;  International  Pho- 
netic Alphabet,  70-75  ;  vibra- 
tors for,  76-83  ;  air  blade,  76- 
78,  80 ;  tone  sounds,  76-80 ; 
noise  sounds,  76-79,  80-81 ; 
mixed  sounds,  81 ;  shaping  of 
resonance  space,  84-89  ;  speech 
mechanism,  85-86 ;  muscular 
action,  86-87 ;  mispronuncia- 
tion, 87-89 ;  sentence  stress, 
91-94 ;  strong  and  weak  forms 
of  words,  92-93 ;  syllable 
stress,  95-98  ;  length  and  quan- 
tity of  vowels,  99-100 ;  of 
diphthongs,  10 1 ;  quantity  of 
consonants,  102 

a,  9'baut  (about),  104-107 ; 
formation  of,  104 ;  mispro- 
nunciation of,  104-105 ;  Eng- 
lish spellings  for,  104 ;  word 
lists  for,  105 ;  questions  on, 
105-106 ;  quotations  for,  106- 
107 ;  discussion  topics  for,  107 
ii,  sii  (see),  108-111 ;  forma- 
tion of,  108 ;  mispronunciation 
of,  108 ;  English  spelhngs  for, 
108;  references  for,  no;  word 
lists  for,  108 ;  questions  on, 
109;  quotations  for,  no;  dis- 
cussion topics  for.  III 

I,  sit  (sit),  1 1 2-1 16;  forma- 
tion of,  112;  mispronunciation 
of,  112;  English  spelhngs  for, 
113;  references  for,  113  ;  word 


lists  for,  113;  questions  on, 
113-114;  quotations  for,  114- 
115;   discussion  topics  for,  116 

e,  end  (end),  117-120;  for- 
mation of,  117 ;  mispronuncia- 
tion of,  117;  English  spelhngs 
for,  117;  references  for,  118; 
word  lists  for,  118;  questions 
on,  118;  quotations  for,  118- 
1 20 ;  discussion  topics  for,  1 20 

e:,  'keia  or  keS  (care),  121- 
123;  formation  of,  121;  mis- 
pronunciation of,  122 ;  English 
spellings  for,  121,  122;  refer- 
ences for,  121 ;  word  lists  for, 
122;  questions  on,  122;  quo- 
tations for,  122-123;  discus- 
sion topics  for,  123 

ae,  kset  (cat),  124-126;  for- 
mation of,  124;  mispronuncia- 
tion of,  124;  English  spellings 
for,  124;  references  for,  125; 
word  lists  for,  124;  questions 
on,  124-125;  quotations  for, 
126;   discussion  topics  for,  126 

a,  hai  (high) ;  ask  (ask),  127- 
129;  formation  of,  127;  mis- 
pronunciation of,  127,  128; 
English  spellings  for,  127;  ref- 
erences for,  127,  128;  word 
lists  for,  127,  128;  questions 
on,  127-128;  quotations  for, 
128;   discussion  topics  for,  129 

u!,  Juid  (rude),  130-133  ;  for- 
mation of,  130 ;  mispronuncia- 
tion of,  131, 132  ;  English  spell- 
ings for,  130;  references  for, 
131 ;  word  lists  for,  130 ;  ques- 
tions on,  130-13 1 ;  quotations 
for,  132-133;  discussion  topics 
for,  133 

u,  gud  (good),  130-133  ;  for- 
mation of,  131 ;  mispronuncia- 
tion of,  131,  132 ;  Enghsh 
spelhngs  for,    131;    references 
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for,  132;  word  lists  for,  132; 
questions  on,  132;  quotations 
for,  132-133  ;  discussion  topics 
for,  133 

o,  o'mit(omit),  134-136 ;  for- 
mation of,  134 ;  mispronuncia- 
tion of,  135  ;  English  spellings 
for,  134 ;  references  for,  134, 
135  ;  word  lists  for,  134-135  ; 
questions  on,  134-135  ;  quota- 
tions for,  135-136 ;  discussion 
topics  for,  136 

0!,  so:  (saw),  137-139;  for- 
mation of,  137  ;  mispronuncia- 
tion of,  138  ;  English  speUings 
for,  137 ;  references  for,  137, 
138  ;  word  lists  for,  137-138  ; 
questions  on,  137-138;  quota- 
tions for,  138-139 ;  discussion 
topics  for,  139 

D,  dog  (dog),  140-142  ;  for- 
mation of,  140 ;  mispronuncia- 
tion of,  140-141 ;  Enghsh  spell- 
ings for,  140 ;  word  lists  for, 
140 ;  questions  on,  140-141 ; 
quotations  for,  141-142 ;  dis- 
cussion topics  for,  142 

a:,  fa:  (far),  143-146  ;  forma- 
tion of,  143  ;  mispronunciation 
of,  143 ;  Enghsh  spellings  for, 
143  ;  references  for,  143,  144 ; 
word  hsts  for,  143-144 ;  ques- 
tions on,  144 ;  quotations  for, 
145-146 ;  discussion  topics  for, 
146 

3!,  b3:d  (bird),  147-149 ;  for- 
mation of,  147  ;  mispronuncia- 
tion of,  147,  148 ;  Enghsh  spell- 
ings for,  147 ;  references  for, 
147;  word  hsts  for,  147,  148; 
questions  on,  147-148 ;  quota- 
tions for,  148-149 ;  discussion 
topics  for,  149 

A,  tAb  (tub),  150-152;  for- 
mation of,  1 50 ;   mispronuncia- 


tion of,  1 50-1 5 1 ;  English  spell- 
ings for,  1 50 ;  references  for, 
150;  word  lists  for,  150-151 ; 
questions  on,  1 50-1 51 ;  quota- 
tions for,  151 ;  discussion  topics 
for,  152 

ei,  del  (day),  152,  153-155; 
formation  of,  152  ;  mispronun- 
ciation of,  154;  Enghsh  spell- 
ings for,  154;  references  for, 
155;  word  lists  for,  153  ;  ques- 
tions on,  153-154;  quotations 
for,_  153,  154-155;  discussion 
topics  for,  155 

ai,  hai  (high),  152,  156-158; 
formation  of,  152  ;  mispronun- 
ciation of,  156;  Enghsh  spell- 
ings for,  156;  word  hsts  for, 
156-157;  questions  on,  156- 
157;  quotations  for,  157-158; 
discussion  topics  for,  158 

otj,  gou  (go),  152,  159-162; 
formation  of,  152  ;  mispronun- 
ciation of,  160;  Enghsh  spell- 
ings for,  1 59  ;  references  for, 
160;  word  lists  for,  159,  160; 
questions  on,  159,  160;  quota- 
tions for,  159,  160-162;  discus- 
sion topics  for,  162 

oi,  boi  (boy),  152,  163-165; 
formation  of,  152  ;  mispronun- 
ciation of,  163-164;  English 
spellings  for,  163  ;  word  lists  for, 
163-164;  questions  on,  163- 
164;  quotations  for,  163,  164- 
165 ;  discussion  topics  for,  165 

au,  'Sau  (thou),  152, 166-168 ; 
formation  of,  152  ;  mispronun- 
ciation of,  167  ;  English  spell- 
ings for,  166;  word  hsts  for, 
166-167 ;  questions  on,  166- 
167  ;  quotations  for,  166,  168  ; 
discussion  topics  for,  168 

iS,  diS  (dear),  152,  1 69-1 71 ; 
formation  of,  152  ;  mispronun- 
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Sounds  of  English  {continued) 
ciation  of,  170;  English  spell- 
ings for,  169 ;  references  for, 
169,  171 ;  word  lists  for,  169- 
170;  questions  on,  169-170; 
quotations  for,  1 70-1 71 ;  dis- 
cussion topics  for,  171 

eS,  we§  (ware),  152, 172-174 ; 
formation  of,  152;  mispronun- 
ciation of,  172;  English  spell- 
ings for,  172;  references  for, 
172,  173;  word  lists  for,  172- 
173;  questions  on,  172-173; 
quotations  for,  173-174;  dis- 
cussion topics  for,  174 

u§,  puS  (poor),  152,175-177  ; 
formation  of,  152  ;  mispronun- 
ciation of,  175;  English  spell- 
ings for,  175;  references  for, 
175;  word  lists  for,  175  ;  ques- 
tions on,  175-176;  quotations 
for,  176;  discussion  topics  for, 
177 

oS,  soS  (sore),  152,  178-180; 
formation  of,  152  ;  mispronun- 
ciation of,  178;  English  spell- 
ings for,  178;  references  for, 
178;  word  Hsts  for,  178-179; 
questions  on,  178-179;  quota- 
tions for,  179-180;  discussion 
topics  for,  180 

Consonant  sounds,  181-187 ; 
formation  of,  181 ;  pairs,  181 ; 
stops  and  continuants,  182; 
duration,  182;  aspirated  and 
unaspirated,  183 ;  assimilation, 
183-184;  unvoicing  of,  184; 
unaspirating  of,  185;  mispro- 
nunciation of,  185-187  ;  refer- 
ences, 183,  184,  185 

p  —  b,  m,  M  — w,  188-194; 
formation  of,  188,  190,  192 ; 
mispronunciation  of,  189;  Eng- 
lish spellings  for,  188,  190,  192  ; 
word  lists  for,  188,  190,  192 ; 


questions  on,  188,  192,  194 ; 
quotations  for,  188-190,  191, 
193-194 ;  discussion  topics  for, 
194 

f  and  V,  cognates,  195-197 ; 
formation  of,  195  ;  mispronun- 
ciation of,  196;  English  spell- 
ings for,  195  ;  word  lists  for, 
195-196 ;  questions  on,  195- 
196,  197  ;  quotations  for,  196- 
197  ;   discussion  topics  for,  197 

0  and  S,  cognates,  198-201 ; 
formation  of,  198 ;  mispronun- 
ciation of,  199,  200;  EngHsh 
spellings  for,  198 ;  references 
for,  201 ;  word  Hsts  for,  198- 
199 ;  questions  on,  198-200, 
201 ;  quotations  for,  200-201 ; 
discussion  topics  for,  201 

t  —  d,  n,  1,  202-209;  forma- 
tion of,  202,  205,  207 ;  mis- 
pronunciation of,  203-204,  206 ; 
EngHsh  spelHngs  for,  202,  205, 
207  ;  word  lists  for,  202,  205, 
207-208;  questions  on,  203, 
205-206,  207-208,  209 ;  quo- 
tations for,  204-205,  206-207, 
208 ;   discussion  topics  for,  209 

s,  z,  S,  3,  tS,  d5,  210-216; 
formation  of,  210-211,  214; 
mispronunciation  of,  211,  212; 
EngHsh  spellings  for,  210,  214, 
215;  word  Hsts  for,  211-212, 
214,  215;  questions  on,  211- 
212,  214-215,  216;  quotations 
for,  213,  215-216;  discussion 
topics  for,  216 

J,  217-221 ;  formation  of, 
217;  mispronunciation  of,  21 7- 
218,  219;  references  for,  217; 
word  Hsts  for,  219;  questions 
on,  219,  221 ;  quotations  for, 
220;   discussion  topics  for,  221 

j,  jes  (yes),  222-224;  forma- 
tion of,  222 ;  mispronunciation 
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of,  223 ;  English  spellings  for, 
222;  word  lists  for,  222-223; 
questions  on,  222-223,  224; 
quotations  for,  223-224;  dis- 
cussion topics  for,  224 

k  and  g,  225-228 ;  formation 
of,  225 ;  mispronunciation  of, 
227 ;  English  spellings  for, 
225  ;  references  for,  228  ;  word 
lists  for,  225-227  ;  questions  on, 
225-227  ;  quotations  for,  227- 
228;  discussion  topics  for,  228 
r),_  sir)  (sing),  229-232  ;  for- 
mation of,  229;  mispronunci- 
ation of,  229,  230,  231 ;  Eng- 
lish spellings  for,  229;  word 
lists  for,  229-231 ;  questions  on, 
231,  232  ;  quotations  for,  231- 
232  ;  discussion  topics  for,  232 
h,  hast  (hat),  233-236;  for- 
mation of,  233 ;  mispronunci- 
ation of,  234  ;  English  spellings 
for,  233  ;  word  lists  for,  233- 
234 ;  questions  on,  234 ;  quo- 
tations for,  235 ;  discussion 
topics  for,  236 

Pronunciation,  237-247 ;   see 
Pronunciation 

Sounds  of  language,  sound  waves, 
18-21 

Sounds,  tone,  76-80 

Speaking,  art  of :  self-improve- 
ment, 291-295 ;  creative  ex- 
pression, 296-310 ;  honest  urge 
to  speak,  296-298 ;  choice  of 
words,  298-299  ;  word  relation- 
ship, 299-300 ;  vocal  values, 
300-301;  phrasing,  301-302; 
timing,  302-308 ;  responsibility 
to  audience,  31 1-3 15 

Speaking  and  thinking,  3,  5,  7-8, 
13  ;  voice  quality,  3,  4 

Speech  :  cultural  aspect  of,  12-14  J 
social  aspect  of,  5-8 ;  in  busi- 
ness and  professions,  9-1 1 


Speech  choir,  463-467 

Speech  mechanism,  85-86 

Spencer,  quoted,  107 

Stage,  speech  and,  8;  terminology 

for,  451-452 
Stage  conditions,  adaptation  to, 

429-431 
Stage  grouping,  448 
Stage  lighting,  448-451 
Stage  manager,  447 
Stephens,    James,    quoted,    no, 

170,173 

Stevenson,  Robert  L.,  quoted, 
157,  235,323 

Stress:  sentence,  91-94;  strong 
and  weak  forms  of  words,  92- 
93  ;  syllable,  95-98 ;  incorrect, 
96-97 ;  efifect  of,  on  vowel 
sounds,  97  ;  on  length  and  quan- 
tity of  vowels,  99-100 ;  of 
diphthongs,  loi ;  on  quantity 
of  consonants,  102 

"Sundial",  quoted,  406 

Swallowing  muscles,  56 

Swift,  Jonathan,  quoted,  298 

Symposium,  366-368 

Synonyms,  268-269,  272-273 

"Tables  Turned",  quoted,  402 
"Tale  of  Two  Cities",  quoted, 

391 
Taylor,  Sir  Henry,  quoted,  213 
Teasdale,  Sara,  quoted,  396 
Telephone,  speech  and,  8 
Telephone  conversation,requisites 

of,  321-322,  323 
Temper,  control  of  voice  and,  4 
Temperament :  voice  as  revealer 
of,  15-16;   and  pitch  of  voice, 
29-30 
Tennyson,  quoted,  115,  123,  126, 
132,  138,  145,  151,    154,  157, 
160,  170,  173,  176,  179,  309 
"Theoretical  Aspects  of  National- 
ism", quoted,  423-424 
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Thinking  and  speaking,  3,  5,  7-8, 
13,  296-298,  300 

Thomas,  Aline,  quoted,  115 

Thomson,  James,  quoted,  213 

Thoreau,  Henry  David,  quoted, 
32,  133,  106,  302,  416 

"Three  Days  to  See",  quoted,  421 

Timing :  expression  through,  302- 
308  ;  rate,  302-303  ;  rate  and 
the  thought,  303-305  ;  rate  and 
the  mood,  305  ;  rate  and  needs 
of  audience,  307 ;  rate  and 
the  acoustical  conditions,  307 ; 
pause,  307-308 

Tone  sounds,  76-80 

Tongue,  57;  function  in  shaping 
resonance  space,  85-86 

Tonsils,  55 

Torrence,  Ridgely,  quoted,  309 

Tragedy,  442 

"True  Wit",  quoted,  404 

Unaspirating  of  consonants,  185 
Untermeyer,  Louis,  quoted,  133, 

139   . 
Unvoicing  of  consonants,  184-185 
"Upon     Westminster     Bridge", 

quoted,  395 

"Vagabond  Song,  A",  quoted, 

399-400 
van  Dyke,  Henry,  quoted,   106, 

115,   i33>   i35>   i49>   i5i>   i93, 

197,  206,  220,  232,  235,  298 
van  Dyke,  John  C,  quoted,  419 
"Vanish",  152 
Vibration :     of    musical    string, 

76-78 ;    illustration  of  musical 

.string,  77 
Vibrator,      voice,      interferences 

with,  56 
Vibrators,  sound-producing, 19-20 
Vibrators  for  speech  sounds,  76- 

8^;    vocal    cords,    22-27,    76, 

186;  air  blade,  76-78,  80,  186; 


tone  sounds,  76-80;  noise 
sounds,  76-79,  80-81 ;  mixed 
sounds,  81 

Vocabulary,  extent  of,  264-267  : 
increasing  our  knowledge  of 
words,  265-267 ;  curiosity 
about  unfamiliar  words,  266 ; 
use  of  dictionary,  266 ;  ques- 
tions on  unfamiliar  words,  265- 
266 ;  observation  of  vocabu- 
lary of  others,  266  ;  spoken  and 
written  words,  266  ;  avoidance 
of  slang,  266-267 

Use  of,  267-274 :  words  as 
tools  of  thought,  267 ;  judg- 
ments made  by  use  of  vocabu- 
lary, 268 ;  use  of  simple  words, 
268 ;  word  exhibitionist,  268  ; 
drill  in  synonyms,  antonyms, 
and  homonyms,  268-272; 
questions  and  problems,  272- 
273 ;  quotations  on  words, 
273-274 

Language  habits,  274-276; 
language  changes,  274;  lan- 
guage conventions,  274,  276 ; 
language  concepts,  274 ; 
changes  in  form  of  words,  274  ; 
word  relationships,  274-276 ; 
departure  from  custom,  275- 
276 
References  for,  277 

Vocal  cords,  19-20,  22-27  '■>  s-^d 
pitch,  29 ;  in  tone  sounds, 
76-80,  81 

Vocal  cords,  false,  56 

Vocal  values  of  words  in  art  of 
speaking,  300-301 

Voice:  in  speaking,  3,  4,  12, 
13-14 ;  as  revealer  of  person- 
ality, of  experience,  of  educa- 
tion, 15-17 

Motive  power  of,  22-27 : 
larynx,  22  ;  vocal  cords,  22-27  ; 
breathing,    24-26 ;    lungs,    25  ; 
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diaphragm,      25 ;      intercostal 
muscles,  26 

Physical  production  of,  18-21 

Pitch,  28-40 :  sound  waves 
and,  28 ;  mechanism  of,  29 ; 
characteristics  of,  29-30;  in- 
flections, 31-36;  intonation, 
36-40 

Interferences  to  good  produc- 
tion, 51-61 ;  misuse  of  mecha- 
nism, 52-55  ;  mental  and  emo- 
tional conditions,  54 ;  physical 
disorders,  55  ;  considerations  in 
use  of  motive  power,  55-56; 
vibrator,  56 ;  resonator,  56-58 ; 
types  — ''nasal  twang",  "na- 
sal tone",  "throaty  tone", 
"husky  voice",  "thin  voice", 
"weak  voice",  "muffled  tone", 
metallic  voice,  inadequate  vol- 
ume, 58-59 ;  correct  habit  for- 
mation, 59-60 

Resonance  and,  41-50 : 
sound  waves,  41-43 ;  resona- 
tors, 41-45 ;  physical  mecha- 
nism, 43-45  ;  quantity,  in  sen- 
tence stress,  45-46 ;  volume 
adjustment,  47 ;  city  noises 
and,  47 

And  sounds  of  English  :  re- 
lation of  mechanism  to,  63 ; 
social  aspects  of,  63-65 ;  pro- 
nunciation, 65-66 

In  conversation,  322 
Vowels,  effect  of  stress  on,  97 ; 
on  length  and  quantity  of,  99- 
100 ;  in  International  Phonetic 
Alphabet,  72 

"Walden",  quoted,  415-416 
Waller,  quoted,  123 
Ward,  Henshaw,  quoted,  415 
Warner,  Charles  Dudley,  quoted, 

419 
Watts,  Dr.,  quoted,  107 


Watts,  Isaac,  quoted,  213 
Webb,  Mary,  quoted,  128 
Webster,  Daniel,  quoted,  135 
Westreich,  Morris,  quoted,  107 
"What  Is  an  American  ?  "  quoted, 

422-423 
"What  Is  the  Grass  ?  "  quoted,  394 
White,  William  Allen,  quoted,  422 
Whiting,    Lilian,     quoted,     302, 

304,  309 
Whitman,  quoted,  36,  119,    145, 
191,   193,   201,   223,   224,    301, 

305,.  393-395 
Whittier,  John  Greenleaf ,  quoted, 

161,  179,  208,  273 
"Who    Has    Seen    the    Wind?" 

quoted,  398-399 
"Why  I  Am  a  Liberal",  quoted, 

413 
Wiggam,  Albert  Edward,  quoted, 

416,  421-422 
Wilcox,    Ella    Wheeler,    quoted, 

128,  216 
Wilkinson,    Marguerite,    quoted, 

424-425 
"Will",  strong  and  weak  forms 

of,  92 
Wolfe,  Charles,  quoted,  161 
"Wolsey's     Farewell",     quoted, 

409-410 
Word  stress,  91-94 
Words:  pronunciation  of,  4,  12; 

choice  of,  in  art  of  speaking, 

298-299  ;   relationship  of,  299- 

300 ;    vocal   values,   300-301 ; 

phrasing,  301-302 
Wordsworth,  William,  quoted,  48, 

106,  145,  171,   194,  200,    231, 

395,  402-403 
"Would",  strong  and  weak  forms 

of,  93 

"Year's  at  the  Spring,   The", 

quoted,  396 
Young,  quoted,  35 
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